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THE “ARMING OF AN EPHEBE” ON A PRINCE- 
TON VASE 


[Purates X, XI] 


NOTWITHSTANDING the apparent antiquity of the Athenian 
éonfeia, descriptions of it or allusions to it in Greek writers, or 
illustrations of it on Greek monuments rarely antedate the 
middle of the fourth century. This is especially true of the 
literary sources. Our present guide with reference to the ephe- 
bie discipline is the lately recovered Constitution of Athens of 
Aristotle, written between 328 and 325 B.c.!. The very word 
épnfos, if we are to believe Girard’s article on ephebi in D. ¢ S., 
Dict. Ant., is not used by writers of the fifth century, the 
concept apparently being expressed by vewrata in Thucydides 
and Aristophanes. 

The monumental material is also almost entirely later than 
the fifth century. Our earliest inscriptions referring to ephebes 
fall in the latter half of the fourth century, unless we include in 
that category the epitaph on the stele of Dexileos, the twenty- 
year-old knight who fell at Corinth in 394 B.c. There are, 
however, two vases of the black-figured and red-figured style 
respectively, which form exceptions to the generally late date 
of ephebic monuments and help to illustrate the institution 
as it was in the fifth, and even the sixth century. The first 
is an early black-figured Attic amphora, and the second a red- 
figured vase in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, both described 
and reproduced by Conze.2_ The black-figured amphora repre- 
sents a young man facing to the right, clad in crested helmet 
and himation, with his shield behind him, resting against his 

1 Ed. Sandys ; Introd. p. xxxix. 
2 Ann. d. Ist. 1868, pp. 264-267, pls. H and I. 
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legs. He is pouring a libation over an altar-fire in the pres- 
ence of an old man who wears the long chiton and himation, 
and stands with right hand raised, grasping a sceptre in his left. 
Brunn and Conze saw in the scene an ephebe taking the oath in 
the sanctuary of Aglauros, the formula of which is preserved to 
us by Pollux and Stobaeus.! The red-figured vase in St. 
Petersburg is reproduced in Girard’s article (Fig. 2677). It 
should date, according to the description of it given by Conze, 
about 450 B.c. An ephebe, facing left, equipped with spear and 
shield, and draped with the himation,? extends his right hand 
over an altar. An old man on the left of the altar holds out 
his right hand toward the youth in similar fashion, administer- 
ing the oath. Behind the ephebe, to the right, stands a Victory 
holding his helmet. The old man, according to Girard, per- 
sonifies the BovAy, before whom or whose representatives the 
oath was taken. 

We have no literary evidence for the ephebic discipline in 
the period represented by these vases, but in the descriptions of 
later writers elements may doubtless be found which belonged 
to the epheby in its earliest stage. Aristotle’s description 
occupies chapter 42 of the Constitution of Athens. We learn 
from this that the appearance of the ephebes before their 
respective Snudrat was merely for the purpose of registration, 
and was attended with no ceremony. This was followed by 
the doxipacia, or examination before the Council. After the 
ephebes had passed this test, their fathers, voting by tribes, 
chose three tribesmen over forty years of age, from whom the 
people selected a cwppovucrns é¢nSev for each tribe, and then 
from the whole body of citizens there was elected the general 
director of all the ephebes or xoountryns. Under the leadership 
of cwdpoucrai and coounrys the youths made the rounds of the 
sanctuaries (Ta iepa mepindOov), at which time they probably 
took the oath in the cave of Aglauros, and then departed for 
the Peiraeus, where they acted as garrisons, some in Munichia, 


1 Pollux, VITI, 105. Stobaeus, Florileg. 43, 48. Girard doubts the correct- 
ness of this interpretation, but gives no reasons, and the scene seems to me to 
be an earlier version of the oath-taking pictured on the red-figured vase. 

2 Conze says chlamys, but the garment has the oblong shape of the himation 
and is draped like it, while it does not in the least suggest a chlamys. 
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others in Acte. Their garrison duty, however, was in the nature 
of a training school rather than real military service, and this 
passage in the description is followed immediately by a list of 
their instructors and of their military exercises, and a descrip- 
tion of their mode of living. The formal presentation of arms 
to the ephebes did not occur until their year in the Peiraeus 
was finished. At this time, “after having displayed,” says 
Aristotle, “at a public assembly in the theatre, their prowess 
in arms, and after having received from the city a shield and a 
spear, they patrol the country and spend their time in the 
fortified posts. For two years they do guard duty, costumed 
in the chlamys and exempt from all public obligations.” At 
the end of the second year, at the age of twenty, the ephebe 
took his place among the citizens. 

We see from the above account that as the oath preceded 
the ephebe’s first year, so the formal presentation of arms 
opened the second; consequently, the helmet, shield, and spear 
which form the accoutrement of the ephebes who are taking 
the oath in our two vase-paintings are either put in for artistic 
effect, or are the arms used by the ephebe in his lessons in war- 
fare. We must remember, however, that a different arrange- 
ment may have existed a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
before Aristotle. This suggests the query: how old is the 
epheby, and how much of Aristotle’s description may be re- 
garded as true for its earliest period ? 

The first question has never been definitely answered. 
Girard, who is disposed to be conservative, admits that it may 
have arisen before 500 B.c., and in fact there is no evidence 
against so early a date, while the military training of the youth, 
in some form or other, was obviously one of the first needs of an 
early state. The divinities invoked in the ephebic oath are of 
remote antiquity, and the black-figured amphora published by 
Conze may be regarded, it seems to me, as evidence of the 
existence of the ephebic discipline at least as early as 550 B.c. 
Now, of the customs recorded by Aristotle, the oath certainly 
belongs to the epheby in its earliest form. The other ceremony 
which seems to stand out in the description as an original ele- 
ment, is the public presentation of arms to the ephebe, with 
which his second year commenced. It is, in fact, the obvious 
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culmination of the training of young soldiers for the state ser- 
vice, and is probably to be classed with the oath as one of the 
ceremonies which always attended the transformation of the 
Athenian youth into the Athenian citizen. 

In the Princeton Art Museum there is an early black-figured 
Attic amphora (Fig. 1), which is decorated with a scene 
portraying, in my opinion, this arming 
ceremony as it existed in the sixth cen- 
tury. On the front (PLATE X) we see 
an ephebe, facing right, with left shoulder 
draped in himation, standing between two 
old men dressed in long tunic and hima- 
tion, each holding a spear, while the one 
facing the youth holds out the spear in 
his right hand toward him.” To the right 
a youth, perhaps the ephebe’s squire, reins 
the horse on which he is mounted into 
position before a third old man, who also 
holds a spear in his right hand, but rests 
it on the ground instead of presenting it. 
He, too, is dressed in long tunic and himation, and is accom- 
panied by another old man in similar but somewhat plainer 
costume. The back of the vase (PLATE XI) is decorated with 
one of those representations of the “ Departure of Warriors ” 
which are very common on these amphorae. It is possible to 
see the ephebe and his squire in the two young men in the 
centre of the picture, but inasmuch as there is no necessary 
connection between the front and back of a vase, the com- 
plementary character of the departure scene is hardly to be 
insisted upon. 

The inscriptions were blurred in the burning of the vase, 
and are illegible. They are scarcely of importance in deter- 
mining the meaning of the scene, as in most representations 
of this kind on black-figured vases the names written beside 


Ficure 1. 


1 The panel is 10} in. by 14} in. In the reproduction, hatchings denote 
purple. The early date of the vase is shown by its shape, and the absence 
of any indication of folds in the draperies. 

2 The spear in the hand of the old man behind the youth was intended by 
the artist to rest on the ground, but the lower part was blurred in burning. 
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the characters are meaningless decorative imitations. Thus 
all the inscriptions on the “departure” or “arming” scenes 
given by Gerhard (Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 1V, pls. cclxiv, 
eelxvii, cclxx) are meaningless. Apparently the only in- 
scribed black-figured vase in the British Museum which 
contains one of these representations is No. 306 in the Cata- 
logue of Vases, Vol. II, and the inscription is there described 
as an imitation. Even if our letters originally spelled intelli- 
gible names, we may gather what they would have been from 
the individual names in No. 1657 of Furtwingler’s Cata- 
logue of the Vases in the Antiquarium at Berlin: ’Aydavap, 
Adras (?), Xop@, Etpayos, ZavOos (written beside a horse). 
This is the only scene of the kind which I have been able 
to find, whose inscriptions spelled real names, and in this 
case they are chosen at random, and do not aff ct the inter- 
pretation. 

The inscriptions out of the way, the scene is readily in- 
terpreted. We have the arming of an ephebe before us, 
which lacks entirely the domestic atmosphere ordinarily 
surrounding such scenes, and usually emphasized by the 
presence of women. The dog is scarcely an argument to the 
contrary, since a dog often appears on black-figured vases in 
situations where he is not only not needed, but scarcely de- 
sirable, as in mythological scenes, and occasionally in repre- 
sentations of a public character, e.g. a chariot race.! 

The ceremonial attitude of the figures, especially of the 
filleted old man to the right of the ephebe, indicates a pub- 
lic occasion, and I am therefore led to regard our painting 
as a representation of the public arming of the ephebes as 
it existed in the sixth century. The old man who hands the 
spear to the standing youth, represents the official delegated 
to perform the ceremony, the ephebe standing for the col- 
lege as a whole. 

The subject is almost unique in vases, but some paintings 
reproduced by Gerhard may be compared with it. One 
black-figured scene,” representing three fully armed young hop- 


1 Furtwingler, Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, Nos. 1685 B, 1688 A, 1691 A, 
1903. 
2 Auserl. Vasenbilder, IV, pl. cclxii. 
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lites, facing whom, to the left, stands an old man, with an- 
other old man to the right of the warriors, may refer, as 
Gerhard says, to the arming ceremony. Gerhard’s No. 
eclxiii represents a filleted old man facing right, and 
addressing two hoplites, behind whom stand two ephebes, 
with a third behind the old man, all in the attitude of spec- 
tators or auditors. The age of these hoplites, however, is 
uncertain, their faces being concealed by their shields. 

The mounted youth to the right in our scene is, perhaps, 
better interpreted as the squire of the ephebe. The old 
man to the right, it will be noted, is not handing his spear 
to the squire, but rests it on the ground. We have, then, 
an ephebe cavalryman receiving his two spears, with his 
squire mounted on and holding his horse. We are nowhere 
expressly told that the corps of ephebes included cavalry, 
but indirect evidence shows that it did, the horsemen appar- 
ently being recruited from young men of wealth. Aris- 
tophanes speaks of the good work done by the cavalry of 
the vewraro: at Solygia.! The relief on the stele of Dexileos, 
who Girard? thinks was still an ephebe when he fell, depicts 
him as a horseman. It is interesting to note that the knights 
who pass in review before the committee of the SovdAy on the 
Orvieto cylix*® are all youths, and also that the petasos and 
chlamys, the characteristic dress of ephebes in the fourth 
century, is not only used on red-figured vases to costume 
Hermes, Theseus, travellers, and huntsmen, but regularly as 
the dress of horsemen. The ephebic uniform may thus have 
been generalized from the costume of the mounted members 
of the college.* 

The earliest monument which uses the petasos and chlamys 
distinctively as the ephebic costume seems to be the stele of 
Dexileos. The red-figured vase with the ephebe taking the 
oath drapes him in the himation, agreeing thus with the 

1 Knights, 604 ff. 21.c. p. 630, note 182. 8 Arch. Zeit. 1880, pl. xv. 

* The existence of a corps of cavalry in the college seems to be shown by the 
references to training in horsemanship in the ephebic inscriptions. Cf. C.I.A. 
II, 478, fragm. a. 1. 20: ‘‘rijs re év doxhoews 
fragm. c. 1.8: yuuvaciay cal rhy wepl ra piroroviar,”’ II, 479, 
1, 29: “*ris év rots lwmcxots [yuuvaclas],”’ II, 482, 1. 21: ris yuuva- 


clas.”’ 
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sixth century monuments, like our vase, and Conze’s Attic 
amphora, where the ephebe is given the himation. The 
youthful cavalrymen in the long procession of warriors on 
the black-figured Castellani cylix, now in the British Museum,! 
have all the appearance of ephebes, and wear the himation 
without head-covering. Altogether, it seems that the dis- 
tinctive use of the petasos and chlamys arose in the fourth 
century, and that the énSefa was not distinguished by a 
particular costume in the earlier period. 

Aristotle says: AaBevres ddpu rapa Tis 
No shield appears in our painting, inasmuch as the shield, 
at least in the fourth and fifth centuries, and doubtless earlier, 
was not a regular part of the cavalry equipment.? This ac- 
counts for the use of adomiSes to distinguish hoplites from the 
cavalry. 

It is to be regretted that the interpretation of so interest- 
ing a monument cannot be supported with literary evidence, 
showing the existence of the arming ceremony in the period 
of the early black-figured vases. In my opinion, however, the 
scene itself is ample proof. It is certainly the arming of a 
youth, and it differs vastly in its formal tone from the ordinary 
arming scenes, whose domestic character is felt at once. 
The vase should be classed, I think, with that other black- 
figured amphora published by Conze, as well as the vase in 
Gerhard’s Auserl. Vasenbilder, which was cited above, as illus- 
trating, in their sixth century aspect, two elements, the cere- 
monies of the oath and of the arming, which reappear in the 
ephebic discipline of the fourth century. 

C. R. Morey. 


Princeton UNIVERSITY. 


1 Cat. Vases Brit. Mus., I1, No. 426. Figured in Mon. d. Ist. IX, pls. 9-11. 
2 Martin in D. & S., Dict. Ant., Ill, p. 766. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED AMPHORA AND AN EYE CYLIX 
SIGNED BY AMASIS, IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM 


[Prates XII, XIIT] 


THE unpublished amphora signed by Amasis, which was ac- 
quired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1901 from the 
Bourguignon collection,! presents striking characteristics of 
that master’s work, showing his skill in technique, and es- 
pecially in composition and movement. In these respects it 
must be placed at the head of his known works,? and proves 
that Amasis was not merely a clever draughtsman following 
traditional types, but a painter who possessed both originality 
and artistic ability. 

The vase (Fig. 1) is 30.5 em. high, with a diameter of 20.5 
em., and has the same general shape as the other signed am- 
phorae. The height of the greatest diameter and its large 
ratio to the height of the vase give a bold outline that conveys 
an impression of solidity and compactness rather than grace. 
Lip, neck, and foot are sharply defined, but the transitions are 


1 Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1901, p. 32, No. 5. Men- 
tioned by Hauser in Jb. Arch. I. 1896, p. 178, note 1. For kind permission to 
publish this vase, I am much indebted to the authorities of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

2 There are in all eight signed vases :—three amphorae: Paris, Cabinet des 
Médailles, Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, p. 43, No. 1; 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Klein, No. 3; Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
hitherto unpublished : — two olpae: London, British Museum, B 471, Klein, No. 
4; Klein, No. 6:—two oenochoae: Paris, Louvre, Klein, No. 5; Wiirzburg 
384, Klein, No. 7: — one eye cylix, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, hitherto un- 
published. All except those treated in this paper are published in the Wiener 
Vorlegeblatter, 1889, pls. III and IV. It has been clearly proved that the 
amphora in the British Museum, B 209, Klein, No. 2, is not the work of Amasis. 
For a full bibliography of the discussion, see Catalogue of Vases in the British 
Museum, I1. 
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AN AMPHORA AND AN EYE CYLIX OF AMASIS 1651 


made by tiny curved fillets. The handles are of triple form, 
and the profile of the foot is angular, in which details it resem- 
bles the other amphora in 
Boston. The effect of the 
vase is brilliant, both in color 
and draughtsmanship. The 
black glaze has a peculiarly 
metallic lustre, in which the 
thread-like incisions are ex- 
traordinarily clear. There 
are traces of white pigment 
which was used to emphasize 
the incisions, a device noted 
on a fragment in Athens, also 
ascribed to Amasis, and not 
infrequent elsewhere, espe- 
cially on Ionic ware.! 
Purple and white give 
variety of color, as on the 
other vases of Amasis. The 
former is freely used for the Figure 1.— Ampnora or AMAsISs. 
linings and folds of drapery, 
where it is contrasted with an overlapping black surface, for 
details of muscles of animals, the neck of the stag, fillets, 
the body of the tripod, bands and patches on the quivers, 
helmet, shield, and boots. In decorative designs it is applied 
with lavish hand to alternate with black, as in the lion’s 
mane and in the diaper pattern, and rows of purple dots, 
frequently encircled by white dots, ornament the long folds of 
drapery. Certain details of the minor decorations are picked 
out in purple, as for example the centres and alternate lobes of 
palmettes, the central leaf of the lotus, and the transverse 
lines between links of the palmette-and-lotus band ; and. two 
purple lines are found over the black glaze of the interior of 
the neck. White is more sparingly used, never in masses, 
except for the flesh of Thetis, the teeth of the lion, and por- 
1 Studniczka, "Ed. ’Apx. 1886, p. 124; Diimmler, Rém. Mitt. 1888, p. 161; 


ef. Benndorf, ‘Zur Vasentechnik,’ Arch. Zeitung, 1881, 1. Slight traces of 
white are visible on the other amphora in Boston. 
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tions of the scabbard; but minute dots of it follow the lines of 
other patterns, as on the crest of the helmet, the body of the 
serpent, around larger purple dots, and bordering one side of 
the favorite step pattern. 

While Amasis has spared no pains in ornamenting his work 
wherever a pattern could be placed, he has been careful not to 
disturb the effect of the large masses of color, nor to distract 
the eye from the centre of interest. There are no abrupt tran- 
sitions, but the lines flow naturally, following the profile of the 
vase from one part to another. The general scheme of decora- 
tion is the usual one on Attic red-bodied amphorae, but with 
certain details which show the utmost delicacy of feeling, and 
an endeavor to modify inherited conventional types. The 
palmette-and-lotus band of the neck differs from those of the 
other amphorae in the connecting elements, having a single link 
while the others have respectively a double link and a scroll 
pattern. A bit of step pattern bordered with white dots is 
introduced on the stem of the three-pronged lotus. The scroll 
pattern which forms the transition between the neck and 
shoulder is not of the conventional form, but is broken at in- 
tervals, while an elaborate palmette-and-lotus volute connects 
and separates the main pictures below the handles, which are 
graduated by a toothed pattern at their juncture with the body. 
Above the slender double rays is the step pattern, as on the 
other amphora in Boston, where the Paris amphora has a lotus- 
bud chain and a zigzag pattern. The use of purely decorative 
elements for transitions is of more artistic value than the 
introduction of human figures, as they set in greater relief 
the pictorial designs of the vase. Our artist seems to have 
worked out in his amphorae this principle, which was so 
well known to Attic vase painters of the best period, and it 
may be that our vase represents his latest as well as his best 
developed work. 

The side bearing the signature (PLATE XII) represents the 
Rape of the Tripod in the presence of Hermes, and on the 
reverse (PLATE XIII) is the Delivery of Arms to Achilles by 
Thetis in the presence of Phoenix. The names are inscribed 
in curves following the lines of the heads, and the signature 
AMASIs MEPOIESEN is doubly curved to fit the volute and the 
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head of Hermes.! The placing of the inscriptions, as well as 
the accuracy in forms, shows that they were regarded as an 
integral part of the decorative scheme and thought worthy of 
the same painstaking attention as the other ornamental details. 

Reference to the plates? will obviate the necessity of the 
detailed description of the main designs which otherwise might 
be needed for comparison with other work of Amasis. I shall 
therefore consider only those features which have special inter- 
est in relation to the style of the master. Beginning at the 
left of the obverse, Apollo bends forward to the right to grasp 
the legs of the tripod. He wears a leather cuirass of the Ionic 
type with pteryges and shoulder-pieces over a plaited chiton. 
The form and decoration of the cuirass are almost duplicated by 
that worn by Achilles and, with slight variation in pattern, by 
one of the warriors on the other amphora in Boston. The pal- 
mette behind the shoulder is like those ornamenting the tri- 
pod. This is the usual form of the cuirasses of Amasis, but 
the chiton is variously treated, scant and straight on the circle 
of warriors on the Paris amphora, in rigid plaits on the olpe, 
Klein, No. 6, and on an unsigned Berlin amphora.’ His open 
quiver with its four feathered arrows is like that of his oppo- 
nent Heracles here and on the Paris oenochoe, and of a bow- 
man on the Paris amphora. Apollo’s flowing hair is bound 
with fillets in a manner repeatedly found on these vases, with 
two locks in front of the ear, and two behind it, which escape in 
front of the shoulder, while the rest falls in a curly mass behind.* 
Were the vase not broken across Apollo’s face, we should see 
that the locks ended in hooks, which pointed forward like those 
of Achilles. Such forward-pointing hooks with locks drawn 
either separately, as on our vase, or in pairs, are a mannerism 

1 Of the other signatures only two have surely no M before ETOIESEN, 
the cylix and one of the olpae, Klein, No. 6. On the Wiirzburg oenochoe only 
OIESEN remains. The M was probably written on the obverse of Klein, No. 3, 
where the vase is broken before E, as it appears in the intact signature of the 
reverse side. ‘This signature on the reverse is omitted by Klein. 

2 I am greatly indebted to Miss Harriet Whitaker for her willingness to under- 
take the task of preparing the drawings for this paper. Her accuracy of obser- 
vation has aided me materially in my own work. 

3% Adamek, Unsignierte Vasen d. Amasis, pl. I. 

* E.g. Athena, Poseidon, and Dionysus on the Paris amphora ; a warrior and 
the old man on the other Boston amphora. 
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of Amasis.!. The short front hair is waved across the forehead 
in a unique manner and, like that of Achilles, shows the back- 
ground underneath the lock at the top of the head. The 
arrangement of the hair of Hermes, however, is common in 
works of Amasis and elsewhere. Hermes wears a purple 
petasus of a form differing from the straight-brimmed caps on 
the other vases. Curiously enough it is secured by strings, 
represented by fine incisions, one of which passes across the 
fillet to the back of the head, while the other passes in front 
of the ears and below the chin, where a knot is tied.? 

The ear of Hermes is large and drawn with a double lobe 
toward the front. This is the form of the ear of the Gorgon 
and of most male figures of Amasis, and is found in other black- 
figured work, but seldom so clearly marked as here. The nose 
with its well-defined nostril and the straight line of moustache 
placed high above protruding lips are features of the other 
bearded figures. But variation in profile is noticeable, and the 
energetic lines of Heracles and Hermes are in marked contrast 
to the more delicate drawing of nose and mouth, which gives 
repose to the faces of Achilles and Thetis. Hermes wears his 
chlamys over both arms as on the Paris oenochoe, and below 
his dotted chiton appears a nebris minutely incised like the 
skins of animals elsewhere. The boot was decorated with 

1 There is a striking example of this treatment on a fragment in the style, if 
not from the hand, of Amasis, published by Hauser in Jb. Arch. I. 1896, p. 179, 
fig. 6. The Gorgoneion which forms the shield device wears carefully hooked 
locks, but they point outward, which probably was4ntended to give the mon- 
ster a more ferocious aspect. The hooks are greatly exaggerated on the amphora 
in the British Museum, B 209, which may be a point in favor of the suggestion 
that the manner of Amasis was here consciously imitated, as undue emphasis 
upon unessential details is characteristic of imitative work. 

2 While on red-figured vases the strings are frequently found, especially to 
fasten a petasus hanging at the back of the neck, I have been able to find but 
two undoubted examples of this usage represented on publications of black-fig- 
ured vases, —a Corinthian amphora published in Monumenti Inediti, X, pl. LII, 
on which the hat is fastened under the chin by two parallel lines, and an oeno- 
choe formerly in the Sabouroff collection (pl. L, 2), on which the petasus and its 
string are purplc. On a red-figured cylix of Brygos in Corneto, Monumenti 
Inediti, XI, pl. XX, the arrangement is identical with ours. For other examples 
see Monumenti Inediti, VIII, pl. XX VII; Rim. Mitt. 1890, p. 332; R. Arch. 
1898, p. 156; J.H.S. 1904, pl. VIIL; Monuments Grecs, I, pls. I and IV ; Hart- 
wig, Die griechischen Meisterschalen, pls. LIII and LIV. 

8 E.g. lion and stag on the shield of Thetis; lion’s skin of Heracles here and 
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purple like those of Hermes on Klein, No. 5, and of all three 
figures on Klein, No. 4. The caduceus is very slender, as well 
as the shafts of all spears, the sceptre, and the trident, and on 
all of these shafts one or more knobs are drawn below the 
point.!_ Heracles is clothed in a splendid example of conven- 
tionalized lion’s skin and mask, and carries a bow, quiver, 
and sword. The sword in form and ornament, even to the 
corresponding use of purple and white and the baldric attach- 
ments, is the counterpart of those on Klein, Nos. 3, 5, 
and 6. 

On the reverse, Phoenix wears such a chiton as the other 
elderly men, but instead of wearing his himation shawl fashion, 
tucks it under his bare right arm and over the left shoulder, 
as Poseidon does on Klein, No. 5, except that Poseidon dis- 
creetly covers his right elbow in his chiton. His bald and 
wrinkled forehead is an interesting indication of the realism of 
the artist, who represented his hoary locks by incisions, not by 
the more usual method of white pigment. Nowhere else does 
Amasis show his love for finished detail more than in the ex- 
tremities, for the feet, though unduly long, are well shaped 
and minutely treated, while the finger nails are incised. The 
figure of Achilles presents no features not already mentioned, 
and the last figure is that of Thetis, who stands almost cov- 
ered by the round shield. Her hair is arranged in six prim 
waves like the woman on the Wiirzburg oenochoe. The ear 
with its large lobe is unfortunately blurred, but the huge ear- 
ring resembles that on the Berlin amphora,? or those on the 
Paris amphora, and the wavy necklace is like that of all the 
women on these vases, except of Athena on the Paris amphora, 
who wears a plain band. The flesh is white, in the Attic man- 
ner, and details are incised into the black, except in the outline 


on Klein, No. 6; fawn and panther, Klein, No. 1; goats on the shield on Klein, 
No. 3. 

1 These projections are not common except on vases in the manner of Amasis, 
where they are the rule. On red-figured vases the shafts are frequently supplied 
with one or more transverse lines at the corresponding point. Cf. Gerhard, 
Etruskische und Kampanische Vasenbilder, pl. VI; Hartwig, Die griechischen 
Meisterschalen, pls. IX, XII, XIII, LXXI, etc. Apulian vases elaborate these 
into a ribbon twisted around the shaft. 

2 Adamek, op. cit. pl. I. 
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of the eye and the nostril, where the white surface appears 
merely to be indented. Strangely, too, the white of the eye 
and of the face are now differently discolored, suggesting that 
the paint may have been differently treated in these places. 
The surface of the cheek appears to have received an extra 
coat of paint, as it is perceptibly higher than that of the eye, 
the whiteness of which is therefore better preserved ; possi- 
bly the two surfaces were never alike in color. The iris con- 
sists of a purple ring enclosing a dot which may once have been 
white but is now discolored. Thetis wears a straight plaided 
chiton, closely resembling that of Athena, on Klein, No. 3. 
A lion tearing a stag is not common! as a shield device, 
though a warrior on the Paris amphora has a stag alone in the 
same position on his shield. The subject of a lion tearing a 
stag or other animal is too familiar in Greek decorative work 
to need comment, were it not that a new scheme of composition 
is used by our artist. The lion usually stands with but three 
paws on his victim, which makes the horizontal axis longer 
than the vertical. Here the lion stands fully on the back of 
the stag, thus practically equalizing the axes, and so adapting 
the type to the circular space to be filled. A characteristic 
touch is the single line of the lion’s tail, which is curved to fit 
the circle of the shield. The lion generally bites the neck 
from the side nearer the spectator; but Amasis taxes his in- 
genuity to the utmost in drawing the lion’s head behind the 
stag, as is shown by the delicately branching antlers incised in 
the mane and above it, and by the position of the white tooth 
which tears the slender neck.?, The centre of interest on this 
side is the princely helmet of elegant proportions, decorated 
with a sweeping crest supported by a bearded serpent. This 
unusual detail is paralleled only by the fox which decorates 
the amphora in the British Museum which bears the name of 


1 Dr. Chase notes only two others, the composition of which is less compact 
than ours. Cf. ‘Shield devices among the Greeks,’ Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, vol. XIII. 

2On a gem in the British Museum figured in Imhoof-Blumer u. O. Keller, 
Tier- u. Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen u. Gemmen, pl. XIV, 30, the lion’s head is 
behind, but the composition is oblong. On coins of Velia (Head, Historia Nu- 
morum, fig. 50) not earlier than the fourth century B.c., the composition is 
adapted to the circle, but the lion bites from the side nearer the spectator. 
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Amasis (Klein, No. 2). A black-figured cantharus with elabo- 
rate decorations has a crest supported with curves, in form 
similar to ours, but without the head of the serpent.! A red- 
figured pelike in the British Museum, E 363, has two crests 
supported by serpents, drawn, however, with far less feeling, 
and without fineness of detail. A fragmentary hydria of late 
fine style, in the same museum, E 252, has a support in the same 
form. The support, in form of a swan’s neck and head, was 
common in archaic art, and may be seen both on bronzes and 
vase paintings. It seems to have suggested the support which 
terminates in a hook distinct from the crest.2, The cheek piece 
of our helmet is ornamented with an incised ram’s head, like 
the one at the top of the sceptre on Klein, No. 6. Rams’ heads in 
relief form the cheek pieces on a helmet in the British Museum,? 
and are represented in the same way on a red-figured cylix, E 3, 
in the same museum. Facility and delicacy in the use of 
ornament are the most striking characteristics of our artist, and 
it is surprising to note that, with all the wealth of detail, he 
does not lose interest in his work and treat his designs conven- 
tionally. In spite of the ever-recurrent step pattern, the 
fringed and dotted draperies, there is real feeling for new ef- 
fects, and the very contrast produced by so archaic a feature 
as a foldless chiton placed near elaborate drapery, proves less 
the witless art of a mechanic than the skill of a designer who, 
by infinite variety, carries his point. Amasis makes the im- 
pression of having been open-minded and sensitive to influence, 
but with a power of invention which puts the stamp of his 
personality upon all his work. 

In action and composition the vase is more interesting. On 
the reverse, the type of the Delivery of Arms is far less common 
on black-figured vases than the one in which Achilles puts on 
his greaves. Probably the accessory figure was regularly an 
old man in this type as in the other published black-figured 


1 From the Acropolis. B.C.H. XX, pl. VII. 

2 Swan’s head on statuette in the Acropolis Museum, Catalogue 796, ’E@. ’Apx. 
1887, pl. 7 : on vases, Timonidas vase in Athens, National Museum, Catalogue 
620, Wiener Vorlegeblitter, 1888, pl. I; early black-figured vase from Caere, 
Monumenti Inediti, VII, pl. LX XVIII: curved hook support, black-figured lecy- 
thus in Dresden, Arch. Anz. 1900, p. 112. 

8 Catalogue of Bronzes, 2830. 
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vase,! while the other type has warriors or Nereid figures, only 
once an old man inscribed Peleus, on a pinax in Athens some- 
what resembling the work of Amasis.? 

The vertical composition is somewhat lifeless, although the 
figures are not unrelated, but the lines of hands, helmet, and 
sword and the direction of the faces lead the eye from the two 
sides of the design to the front of the helmet, which is at the 
centre of action, in such a way as to indicate that the action 
passes toward Achilles. As the helmet is not at the mathe- 
matical centre, balance is maintained by opposing the heavy 
shield to the broad surface of the draperies of Phoenix. 

There are three types of the Rape of the Tripod; the tripod 
stands on the ground, it is pulled in both directions as here, or 
it is carried by Heracles followed by Apollo. Here, again, the 
least common type is followed. On one other vase of the 
type Hermes is placed between the contestants, but usually 
Athena or Artemis witnesses the scene. The composition is 
more lifelike than the reverse, being pyramidal, and there is a 
fine decorative effect in the balance of black and red patches of 
color. The lines of the legs interlock in natural poses, and 
skeleton lines of legs, arms, bodies, and the tripod compel the 
eye to rest at the point of interest, the top gf the tripod, where 
converge also the quiver of Apollo and the sword of Hera- 
cles. The unity is further aided by the direction of the faces 
of the figures. The attitudes are full of life, the subtle curve 
of Apollo’s back suggesting the strategic movement of the 
athlete, while the greater mass of Heracles is full of muscular 
strength. The muscles and articulations are variously treated, 
as if Amasis tried to follow the natural movements of the body, 
and understood the value of a single line rightly placed. In ac- 
tion and rhythm the composition, at least of this side, surpasses 
most black-figured work and proves that Amasis was an artist 
of striking individuality, in spite of much lifeless work which 
passed from his brush. 

The fragmentary eye cylix of the Bartlett collection (Fig. 2) 
shows the same careful drawing and use of accessory colors. 

1 Overbeck, Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke, p. 442, No. 83; cf. Micali, Monu- 


menti, pl. 82, 1, 2. 
2 National Museum, No. 671. 
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Its diameter is 17.5 cm., which allows room between the eyes 
for a single figure, probably a Dionysus, as hinted by the ivy 
and the bit of drapery; a figure like those under the handles 


Figure 2.— FraGments oF Eye oF AMASsIs. 


of the amphora in Boston, Klein, No. 3. Its only points of 
interest lie in the inscription, in which M is not written before 
ErOIESEN, and in the form of vase, which is not known to have 
been used elsewhere by Amasis.! 


ALICE WALTON. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


1 Amasis signs his vases only as maker (érolncev), not as decorator (ypayer). 
In this paper it has been assumed that the maker was also the decorator, an 
assumption which is justified in the case of Amasis by the identity of style in the 
decoration of the vases that bear his name. 
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THE DISCOVERY, BY PROFESSOR GUSTAVO GIO- 
VANNONI, OF CURVES IN PLAN, CONCAVE TO 
THE EXTERIOR, IN THE FAQADE OF THE 
TEMPLE AT CORI 


[Prates XIV-XXII*] 


THE object of this paper is to call attention to the recent 
remarkable observations of curvilinear refinements in the 
Temple at Cori (PLATE XIV)? by Professor Gustavo Giovan- 
noni, Assistant Professor in the Royal School of Engineering 
Architects at Rome. 

The announcement regarding these curves was originally 
made by Professor Giovannoni before a meeting of the Roman 
Society of Architects which was held on the 6th of February, 
1905. It was first published in the Annuario of the Society 
for that year. The additional facts to be related were then 
obtained through personal correspondence with Professor Gio- 
vannoni, who has also allowed me to describe and publish them. 
I am advised by his letter of December 8, 1906, that the isola- 
tion of the Temple at Cori from adjacent buildings will be 
shortly undertaken by the Italian Government and that this 
opportunity will be used for the construction of scaffolds which 
will enable him to take measurements in detail of the upper 
portions of the fagade. Meantime I quote from an earlier letter, 
of July 2, 1906, the following information: 

“The temple of Hercules at Cori belongs to the late epoch 
of the Roman Republic and is one of the finest specimens of 

1 Of the illustrations, Prares XV and XVII are from drawings by John W. 
McKecknie, Pirates XVIII-XXI are from photographs of the Brooklyn Museum 
Survey of 1895, and PLate XXII from a photograph of the same survey in 1906. 

2 The adjacent buildings interfere with a view of the curve. Its character is 


shown in Pirate XXI. 
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this period of transition from the Greco-Etruscan style to the 
Roman. The pronaos and the great door are still in almost 
perfect preservation and show splendid execution, both from 
the artistic and from the constructive point of view. ... 
The suspicion of accident (in regard to the curves) cannot be 
entertained. 

“No one, ‘however, as far as I am aware, has previously 
observed or measured the curve of the facade. This curve 
exists notwithstanding, and is very clearly defined. The con- 
cavity (in plan) which is small at the columnar bases, where it 
measures 10 or 12 cm. deflection, increases to nearly 35 cm. in 
a length of 7.50 m. at the cornice. The gable follows the same 
line, and the regularity of the joints gives assurance that neither 
(original) accident nor subsequent movements have produced 
this remarkable deflection. There are no curves on the flanks.” ! 

As regards the measurements just quoted it is to be observed 
that the curve of 10-12 cm. quoted for the line of the bases is 
one of unusually large deflection for the given length of 7.50 m., 
as compared with other classic curves; and that the curve at 
the cornice, of 14 inches or 35 em., is far greater than any curve 
previously recorded for the ancient monuments, both as regards 
the actual measurement and still more as regards the relation 
of other deflections to the greater widths or greater lengths of 
the given buildings. 

Aside from the remarkable amount of the curve, its still more 
remarkable feature is the concavity in plan, and I need hardly 

1“QLe Temple d’Hercule & Cori appartient & la derniére époque de la Répu- 
blique, et il est un des plus beaux spécimens de cette période de transition du 
style grec-étrusque au romain. Le pronaos et la grande porte sont encore 
presque enti¢rement conservés et montrent encore une exécution splendide du 
coté artistique et constructif. Cette perfection d’ouvrage nous assure que les 
courbures qui nous pouvons y constater sont vraiment voulues par l’artiste ; ce 
sont en effet des ‘refinements.’ La doute qu’il peuve s’agir d’un hasard ne 
vaut pas ici. ; 

‘* Personne, cependant, que je sache, n’a remarqué ni mesuré avant moi la 
courbure du temple. Toutefois cette courbure existe et est trés sensible. La 
concavité, qui est trés petite 4 la base des colonnes, ou elle mésure dix ou douze 
centimétres de fléche, rejoint presque 35 cm. en horizontale (sur une largeur de 
m. 7.50) dans la corniche, un peu en retraite du soubassement au milieu. Le 
fronton aussi suit ce tracé et la régularité des joints nous assure que ni le hasard 
ni des modifications ultérieures ont produit cette singuli¢ére anomalie. Les 
flancs n’ont pas de courbe.”’ . 
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add that this feature constitutes its astounding and novel 
characteristic. It is further to be noticed that no other Roman 
temple has been so far announced as showing any curves what- 
ever, with the exception of the Maison Carrée at Nimes (PLATE 
XV),! which has curves in the cornices of the flanks which are 
convex to the exterior.? 

Aside from the assurances given by Professor Giovannoni as 
to constructive intention there are two evidences of such inten- 
tion which speak for themselves, even to those who have not 
examined the temple; viz., that the curve is found at the bases 
of the columns and that a concave curved deflection in plan, of 
the cornice and gable, to the extent of 14 inches, could not have 
been the result of accidental movements, without the appear- 
ance in the connected structure of very visible and palpable 
dislocations, which must also have visibly affected the supporting 
columns, either at the angles or near the centre, one or both. 

As regards the theories which have been advanced to explain 
the ancient curves, the discovery of curves at Cori, concave 
in plan to the exterior, has a revolutionary and far-reaching 
significance. The optical effect above the level of the eye of a 
curve concave in plan is that of a curve in elevation (that is, of 
a curve in a vertical plane) which descends towards the centre. 
Consequently the explanation which has been so widely quoted 
and credited, that the ancient curves were intended to correct 
optical effects of sagging downward, is immediately and deci- 
sively thrown out of court in the case of the temple at Cori, 
for it is exactly an effect of sagging downward which is actually 
produced by this curve, so far as the upper horizontal lines are 
concerned, 

So conclusive an argument leads us to examine the previous 
standing of the widely spread impression that the Greek curvi- 
linear refinements were intended universally to correct optical 
effects of sagging and thus cause the lines to appear straight. 


1 The upper dotted line suggests the optical effect of the curves in plan, con- 
vex to the exterior, which are found on the flanks of this temple. 

2 The constructive existence of these curves has been verified by the official 
architect of the city of Nimes and also by his predecessor in the same position. 
See Smithsonian Reports for 1894 (published in 1896), ‘ A Discovery of Horizontal 
Curves in-Plan in the Maison Carrée at Nimes.’ Under the same title see also 
A.J.A., First Series, X, 1895, pp. 1 ff., and Arch. Rec., IV, 1895, No. 4. 
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This explanation is frequently quoted for the rising curves in 
elevation, such as are found in the Parthenon and some other 
Greek temples; and these are the curves which have so far gen- 
erally received attention. It is true that different curves may 
have been employed in different ancient buildings for different 
reasons. It would be establishing a very important fact, if this 
fact alone were proved by the instance at Cori, but the oppor- 
tunity is a convenient one to point out that the widely quoted 
explanation is essentially a popular misapprehension of an 
entirely different proposition and has never been mentioned by 
any of the optical experts who have made special publications 
on the Greek curves. 

It is a popular modern prejudice that architectural lines 
ought to be straight. Consequently the suggestion appeals to 
the popular mind that the Greeks curved their architectural 
lines in order that they might appear straight. Hence, prob- 
ably, the widely quoted but really mistaken statement that all 
horizontal architectural lines tend to sag optically at the centre. 
This impression among architects may be due to the occasional 
practice of cambering interior flat ceilings or tie beams under a 
gabled roof, but the problem of optical effects in such interiors 
has no relation to the general, but mistaken, proposition. 

It is an elementary proposition in perspective that horizontal 
lines above the level of the eye, on near approach, curve down- 
ward toward the extremities. This is most easily realized by 
assuming the position of the spectator to be opposite the centre 
of a building of such dimensions that the head has to be turned 
first in one direction and then in the other in order to take in 
the entire upper line. As the really horizontal upper line to 
the left of the spectator will descend optically in perspective 
towards the left, and as the really horizontal upper line to the 
right of the spectator will descend optically towards the right, 
it is manifest that the eye in passing from left to right, or from 
right to left, must see the whole horizontal line optically as a 
curve descending towards the extremities and highest in the 
middle. It is equally true that all lines which descend in per- 
spective in a single direction must descend in a curve, optically 
speaking, because the line which is really straight and hori- 
zontal descends in gradually increasing amount according to 
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the distance from the eye. Consequently an actually horizon- 
tal straight line which, optically speaking, changes direction 
from point to point must necessarily change direction, optically 
speaking, ina curve. It is only the mental knowledge that the 
line is really straight and horizontal which interferes with the 
perception that the line is really seen as a curve. 

The interference of a mental conviction, based on general 
positive knowledge, with an actual optical appearance is a well- 
established fact. This interference of the brain with the true 
facts of vision has been ably described by Professor Guido 
Hauck in a publication to be presently quoted. Professor 
Hauck found that the ability to see the rising curves which 
optically exist in all horizontal lines above the level of the eye 
(unless interfered with by other lines) was strongest in women 
and in the persons whom he calls “Naturmenschen,” among 
whom he includes artists, whereas persons with mathematical 
and scientific training were frequently unable to see the curves 
at all. He also found in his own experience a progressive im- 
provement in his ability to distinguish the curves as actually 
seen by the eye. He also found that optical curves in lines 
really straight and horizontal could be seen in a line of sepa- 
rated lights illuminating an architectural line at night, when 
they could not be seen in the same architectural line by day- 
light. The mental conviction had an effect on the continuous 
line which it did not have on separate points of artificial light, 
not visibly connected by the architectural line.! 

1 The mental corrections of optical appearances which are described by Pro- 
fessor Hauck have a curious analogy in the experience of Mr. John W. 
Beatty, M.A., Director of Fine Arts in the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. The following extract from his letter to me on this subject is 
published by his permission : — 

‘* Briefly put, my experience was this: When I first put on glasses for astig- 
matism, perpendicular lines appeared not parallel, being wide at top ; in the size 
of a newspaper page, about one and one-half inches wider than normal. When I 
had worn the glasses for several months, lines seemed again parallel. Now, 
when I take the glasses off, lines are again not parallel, but wider at the bottom. 
Dr. Lippincott’s theory was that I had always made mental correction, 
and lines recorded on the retina out of parallel were made to appear parallel by 
virtue of mental correction. This seems to be absolutely proven by the history 
of the case, as above briefly outlined. When I take the glasses off now, I see 


lines imperfectly at the instant of time, because the brain is not given time to 
correct the defect. The fact that the greater width is now at the bottom 
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All these facts assist us to understand why lines which are 
optically seen as curves are not generally recognized as curves 
by the everyday human being. They also enable us to under- 
stand that the perception of the curves which are optically 
present in the facts of vision varies according to temperament 
and according to training. As a matter of fact there is no per- 
spective which is not curvilinear, but as these perspective curves 
are too delicate to be generally represented in the dimensions 
of pictures, instruction in perspective, as regards draughtsmen 
and painters, generally ignores them and hence does not tend 
to counteract the average human indifference to their existence, 
which is due to mental correction. 

All these points bear on the popular error that there is a 
natural sagging effect in architectural horizontal lines above 
the level of the eye; but no optical expert who has made a 
special study of the Greek curves has ever suggested that such 
a general sagging effect exists. 

Thus the first investigator who made publication on the sub- 
ject supposed that the Parthenon curves were intended to accent 
and increase perspective effect, because they develop and accent 
a form of curve which already exists in the normal optical 
appearance. This investigator was Hoffer, whose observations, 
measurements, and publications were made in 1838, and thus 
anticipated the earliest observations of Penrose by seven years 
and his publication by thirteen years. 

Hoffer’s publications were made in the Wiener Bauzeitung 
for 1838, whereas Penrose did not visit Athens till 1845 and 
did not publish his Principles of Athenian Architecture until 
1851. The discovery of the Parthenon curves by Penne- 
thorne in 1837 is generally supposed to have preceded the 
observations of Hoffer, but the publication of Hoffer long pre- 
ceded that of Pennethorne, which appeared in 1878. 

It will be observed that Iam not advocating at present the 
explanation of Hoffer; I am simply pointing out that he was 
the first expert who made a special publication on the Greek 
curves and that, so far from suggesting that these curves were 


without glasses, whereas it was at the top with glasses when they were first 
used, is significant. You will find the reference to my case in the Archives 
of Ophthalmology, Vol. XVIII (1889), p. 18, and more particularly p. 28." 
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intended to correct an effect of sagging, he supposed that they 
were intended to enhance and exaggerate a curve of exactly 
contrary character, and that this curve was mentioned by him 
as the ordinary optical appearance due to perspective. 

The popular impression that the rising curves were intended 
to correct an effect of sagging, popularly said to be inherent in 
horizontal lines generally, is probably simply a misapprehension 
of the theory of Penrose, who never, however, suggested any 
such appearance in horizontal lines as a general rule. Penrose 
rested his theory of correction on the optical tendency of a 
horizontal cornice to curve downward under a gable, because 
the lower acute angles of the gable tend to appear wider than 
they actually are; therefore the bottom line appears depressed 
at the angles, and as the effect of depression gradually decreases 
according to the distance from the angles, therefore the depressed 
line appears as a downward curve. According to Penrose the 
rising curve under the gable was to counteract and correct this 
effect. But as far as the flanks are concerned Penrose supposed 
the curves to be explained by the sentiment of beauty and the 
appearance of strength, but to have been originally suggested 
by the application of the curve as an optical correction under 
the gable. Thus we are led next to ascertain the present stand- 
ing of the gable theory of Penrose, which appears to be the 
original form of the debated popular impression, although it is 
really a wholly distinct proposition. 

This leads us to consider what other authorities later than 
Penrose have had to say about his gable theory. This gable 
theory has never, to my knowledge, been accepted or even 
favorably mentioned by any German optical authority. On 
the contrary, it has been vigorously and successfully contested 
by the two greatest German authorities who have subsequently 
discussed the curves from the standpoint of the expert 
in optics. First, Thiersch! added to a variety of solid argu- 
ments one which must appeal to every understanding, whether 
that of an expert or not. The argument is, namely, this: 
If Penrose was correct in believing that the curves of the 
entablature and cornice at the ends of the temple were in- 


1*QOptische Tauschungen auf dem Gebiete der Architectur,’ Zeitschrift fiir 
Bauwesen, XXIII, Berlin, 1873. 
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tended as an optical correction under the gable, and to make 
the lines appear straight, how does it then happen that the 
stylobate is curved also, for which no such gable effect exists ? 
This argument is unanswerable. Its only weakness is that it 
is so simple, so conclusive, and must be so briefly stated, that it 
falls short of effect from sheer simplicity. It is not necessary 
here to rehearse the special theory of Thiersch, who thus and 
otherwise contested the gable theory of Penrose, because it has 
also been thrown out of court by two subsequent publications. 
One of these publications was that of Guido Hauck.! 

Although Hauck abandoned the new explanation of Thiersch, 
he approved, rehearsed, and elaborated the arguments which 
led Thiersch to reject the theory of Penrose, especially dwelling 
on the point that the stylobate need not have been curved if 
the object of the curve was to correct an apparent deflection 
under the gable. Both Thiersch and Hauck also urge the sen- 
sible view that to consider the curves of the entablature on the 
flanks of a temple as purely an afterthought is a far-fetched 
and wholly unsupported hypothesis. Let it be also observed 
that the theories of Thiersch and Hauck which proposed to 
supplant the theory of Penrose make no reference to a general 
sagging effect in horizontal lines, and Hauck expressly develops 
the fact that horizontal lines above the level of the eye tend 
normally to curve downward toward the extremities instead of 
curving upward toward the extremities, as they would if they 
had a sagging effect. Thiersch alludes to the same fact as hold- 
ing for near approach. 

The publication of Hauck is undoubtedly the most valuable 
and far-reaching contribution to the optics of rising curves in 
elevation which has ever been made. But as an explanation of 
the subject of curvilinear refinements, viewed as a whole, it 
has also been thrown out of court, and therefore needs no 
detailed description. It is sufficient to say that it is- based, 
like the theory of Thiersch, on the form of the Greek temple 
and on the idea that the curves were invented by the Greeks 
and that these curves were always rising curves in elevation. 

Neither Thiersch nor Hauck was acquainted with the curves 


1 Dr. Guido Hauck, Die Subjective Perspektive und die Horizontalen Curva- 
turen des Dorischen Styls. Stuttgart, Conrad Wittwer, 1879. 
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in plan of the cornice, convex to the centre of the court, in the 
second Temple Court of Medinet Habou (PLATE XVI). 
These curves were discovered by Pennethorne in 1832, but he 
did not publish them until 1878. This was only a year before 
Hauck’s publication, and the Egyptian curves were still unknown 
to Hauck in 1879. If the gable theory of Penrose required a 
final death blow, it would be furnished by the curves in plan of 
the second Temple Court of Medinet Habou, where there are 
naturally no gables. But the curves in plan at Medinet Habou 
also fall outside of the special theories of both Thiersch and 
Hauck, and this is why I have not explained the latter’s view. 
It will not be overlooked, however, that the optical effect in 
the cornices at Medinet Habou is that of arising curve in a 
vertical plane. At the angle of 45 degrees the spectator has the 
effect of a rising curve in elevation of an amount equal to that 
of the curve in plan (PLATE XVII).! At points farther 
removed the curve appears less. At nearer points the effect 
is greater and increases enormously on close approach. Thus 
on close approach the normal perspective curve is much 
exaggerated.? 


1 The upper dotted lines show the optical effect of the curves in plan. 

2 The theory of Thiersch, briefly stated, starts from the illusion which tends 
to affect the appearance of two lines meeting at an angle. These effects were 
cited by Penrose for acute angles, as calling for a correction under the gable. 
Thiersch, however, points out that, whereas acute angles appear larger than 
they really are, obtuse angles appear smaller. His arguments contend that the 
direction of Vitruvius regarding the construction of the curves was limited to 
those temples which stand on an elevated platform above the level of the eye. 
Thus the Parthenon, as seen by a spectator looking toward one of the angles, 
would exhibit obtuse angles both in the stylobate and in the entablature (with 
the apex of the angle turned toward the spectator). These angles would appear 
smaller than they are, and as this effect decreases with the distance from the 
angle, the lines would appear to curve downward away from the angle. This 
effect would be corrected by a rising curve in elevation. Hauck contested this 
explanation on the ground that the optical deflection of the obtuse angle was so 
inconsiderable that a correction would not be needed, but more particularly 
because such a correction would, in any circumstance, only be needed for the 
spectator looking toward the angle of the building, and would not be needed in 
views facing the front or sides. Hauck based his own theory on.the fact that 
the intercolumniations of the Parthenon are smaller at the angles, by about two 
feet, in order to admit of placing the corner triglyphs at the angles of the build- 
ing, instead of placing them over the centre of the abacus, where they normally 
appear. This diminution of spacing gives an increase of perspective from the 
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Still another argument against the gable theory of Penrose 
is furnished by the Brooklyn Museum surveys of 1895. The 


point of view facing any side of the temple from positions nearly opposite the 
centre. Hence according to Hauck, if the perspective rising curves in ele- 
vation were not also correspondingly increased, the perspective effect of the 
columns would be out of harmony with the perspective effect of the horizon- 
tal lines. Thus Hauck in a sense returned to the explanation of Hoffer. For 
although he held that perspective exaggeration, for its own sake, would not have 
been in line with Greek feeling, he also held that this perspective exaggeration 
was properly sought in view of the contradictory effects otherwise produced by 
the necessary narrowing of the angle intercolumniations. 

As the title of Professor Hauck’s monograph indicates, he supposed that the 
Greek curves were confined to the Doric style, in which style alone the angle 
intercolumniations were reduced, in order to allow the triglyphs to be placed at 
the angles of the temple. Since that date the discovery of curves in the Ionic 
temple at Pergamon would have vitiated his theory, but it is also wholly unavail- 
able for the curves at Medinet Habou. So far as the theory of Thiersch is con- 
cerned the openings of the obtuse angles in the interior of the court at Medinet 
Habou are turned toward the spectator, not away from him (as in the exterior of 
a Greek temple). The angle illusion, if any were produced, would, therefore, be 
a rising curve in elevation and would thus need no correction. 

Although the theories of Thiersch and Hauck are no longer tenable, their 
publications still have great interest and importance as critiques of the theory of 
Penrose, and otherwise. 

It ought perhaps to be added that the theory of Thiersch is the only one which 
has ever even been offered, to explain the account of Vitruvius. Although the 
explanation of Vitruvius has been otherwise universally discarded, or (more 
generally) ignored, it ought to be possible to determine his reasons, even if his 
explanation be not correct. Vitruvius directs that the stylobate of the temple 
shall be built with a rising curve in elevation, lest it appear ‘‘ alveolated ”’ 
(like the bed of a channel) and the curves of the entablature are considered 
as a mere outcome or logical sequence of the stylobate curve. Thiersch 
moves from the fact that Vitruvius is speaking of temples resting on a 
podium, that is, above the level of the eye of the exterior spectator, and that the 
effect of sagging from the exterior point of view was to be counteracted by the 
curve. I will venture to suggest that Vitruvius is speaking of an effect of 
‘* alveolation ’’ for the spectator standing on the platform. It is a logical result 
of the laws of curvilinear perspective that all plane surfaces below the level of the 
eye must tend optically to ‘‘ dish’’ ; that is, to appear like a dish or bowl. Aero- 
nauts find this appearance in the earth’s surface when raised above it in a balloon, 
for the same optical reason. The same optical laws explain the dome-shaped ap- 
pearance of the sky. Thus, although the explanation of Vitruvius is certainly in- 
sufficient to cover the known facts, it appears to be a common-sense and practical 
explanation, which deserves recognition and mention, among the many which 
have been offered. It Is additionally interesting from the fact that it is not 
simply the outer porticos of the Parthenon which have the stylobate curves. 
The entire platform of the temple is delicately hemispherical ; or, as the French 
would say, bombé. 
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photographs, taken under my direction, of the Temple of Con- 
cord at Girgenti, show that there are rising curves in elevation 
on the flanks (PLATE XVIII),! but no curves under the gable 
(PLATE XIX). Hence the curves of the flanks could not well 
be an afterthought derived from the curves under the gables, 
since the latter do not occur in this temple. This very 
important argument against the gable theory of Penrose has 
never been adequately published. 

Penrose had based his argument for the derivation of curves 
on the flanks of a temple from the curves under the gable, on 
the high antiquity of the Temple of Poseidon at Paestum and 
on the supposed fact that this temple had curves under the 
gable, but none on the flanks. Thus, for Penrose, the Temple 
of Poseidon represented the primitive type of the Greek curves, 
but he was ignorant that Jacob Burckhardt in his “ Cicerone” 
had announced constructive curves in plan convex to the exte- 
rior on the flanks of the Temple of Poseidon. These curves 
were photographed for the first time by the Brooklyn Museum 
surveys of 1895 (PLATE XX). 

From the preceding summary two results are fairly well 
established. First, the popular impression that the Greek 
curves were intended to make the lines look straight, and to 
correct effects of sagging supposed to be inherent in straight 
lines above the eye, is without authority, so far as the quoted 
experts are concerned, and the theory of Burnouf, in the Revue 
Générale de V Architecture for 1875, is too fanciful to require more 
than passing mention here.2 The second result is this. So far 


1 Straight lines have been drawn on the negative, in order to show the rising 
curves in elevation of the stylobate and entablature. 

* Even the briefest mention of Burnouf ought not, however, to omit to give him 
credit for having, alone among modern authors, given the correct explanation of 
the scamilli impares of Vitruvius. Penrose supposed that the scamilli impares 
were the drums of the columns which rested on the stylobate. These drums, in 
the Parthenon, are of unequal height on opposing sides. Otherwise the columns 
resting on the curved and sloping surface, would lean away from the centre of 
the temple. This interesting proof of the intended construction of the curves 
is not, however, the true explanation of the scamilli impares, by means 
of which the curves were to be constructed. Even in the second edition of 
his Principles of Athenian Architecture, published in 1888, Penrose was still 
ignorant of the obviously correct explanation offered by Burnouf in 1875. 
It is significant of the general neglect by archaeologists of the subject of 
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as Penrose is concerned, he only suggested a sagging effect 
under the gables at the ends of a temple as the explanation of 
the curves. Against this theory the following points may be 
urged. It has not been accepted or favorably mentioned by 
any French or German expert. It has been vigorously opposed 
by two distinguished experts in optics, and the theory of Hoffer 
is also opposed to it in principle. It is finally thrown out of 
court by known facts in Egypt and at Girgenti. 

We are now able to return to the discovery of Professor 
Giovannoni at Cori, which disposes of the gable theory of Pen- 
rose for all time, as a general or universal explanation of the 
classic curves, for the simple reason that the curve at Cori pro- 
duces a sagging effect in the upper horizontal line and therefore 
could not counteract one. 

But the discovery does far more than this; it forces a revision 
of most of the other theories on Greek curves and widens our 
views regarding them to a very remarkable extent. And be- 
fore I take up this phase of the subject I wish to point out the 
possibility that the curves at Cori may not be the only ones 
which are concave to the exterior, even in existing classic 
monuments. 

Pennethorne observed curves in plan concave to the exterior 
in the entablatures at the ends of the Parthenon. Hoffer 
explicitly described the same curves and measured them. The 
plan of these concave curves, with measurements, is published 
in the Wiener Bauzeitung of 1838. Hoffer described these 
curves in plan as beginning in the capitals, as continuing in the 
entablature and sloping cornice, but as not being found in the 
face of the tympanum. They amount to about two inches only, 
at the cornice. Penrose quotes the observation of Pennethorne 


Greek curves that Burnouf’s explanation has not even been alluded to by any 
other authority. 

Burnouf points out that scamillus is a diminutive of oxduvov, and may be 
translated as ‘‘a little stool’? (Burnouf says un petit banc). These little 
stools were the small pyramid-shaped sighting blocks which are still used in 
France for levelling a line of steps or a masonry platform. If placed in graded 
unequal sizes, gradually increasing in height from the centre toward the extremi- 
ties of the line of steps, such scamilli could be used for constructing a curve, and, 
as Burnouf says, it was as easy in antiquity to construct a curve with these im- 
plements, as it now is to build to a level. He also points out that such scamilli 
impares must have been used for building curves in plan. 
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and gives his reasons for believing the curves to be accidental. 
In deference to Penrose, Pennethorne, in 1878, adopted his 
view that these curves were accidental. The argument of Pen- 
rose is that the gaps between joints were greater in the rear 
than in the front. Hoffer’s observation that the tympanum 
surface is without curve would appear to suggest that the 
curves above and below it could hardly be due to accidental 
movement. No decision on such a head can be reached, or even 
suggested, in this paper, and the explosion which ruined the 
Parthenon is not to be forgotten, but it is surely worth remem- 
bering, in face of the concave curves at Cori, that concave 
curves in the Parthenon gable fronts were observed, measured, 
and published in 1838, by Hoffer, as constructive. 

There is another observation on this head which is attested 
by the photograph herewith published. In 1895, I observed 
curves in plan concave to the exterior in the eastern pediment 
of the Temple of Poseidon at Paestum, and they were photo- 
graphed at that time. This photograph (PLATE XXI) shows 
the concave curve in the line of abaci as well as in the cornice. 
I have never previously published these facts, for lack of time 
and opportunity, but I was moved by the observation at Cori to 
make them known to Professor Giovannoni and to send him a 
photograph. This observation has been laid before the Roman 
Society by Professor Giovannoni at their session of November 6, 
1906, and the President of the Society has been kind enough to 
write me a congratulatory letter on this subject. It appears to 
me of high importance that the curve in plan at Paestum, con- 
cave to the exterior, should be carefully examined by experts, 
on the site. Whatever the result at Paestum might be, the 
curves at Cori still remain the first conclusively demonstrated 
constructive curves in plan, concave to the exterior, which have 
ever been found in a classic monument. 

This is the proper point at which to close this paper, for it is 
not my purpose to explain these concave curves. So long as it 
appears certain that the facts now known are sufficient to com- 
pel new explanations it seems hardly worth while to figure as a 
theorizer. It is mainly my wish to show that previous expla- 
nations of the classic curves are insufficient to cover the facts 
now known. I may, however, add that Professor Giovannoni’s 
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announcement of the curves at Cori was made to the Roman 
Society of Architects in a report of a favorable nature regard- 
ing my own observations of mediaeval asymmetries and deflec- 
tions. Therefore, I may also add that the closest mediaeval 
analogy to the facade at Cori is that offered by the lower fagade 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, which curves concave to the exterior, 
from the foundations up, with a deflection of 10 inches at the 
foundations (PLATE XXII).? 

It appears highly improbable that the fagade of St. Mark’s 
was curved for the effects of concavity in the upper line.* It is 
rather probable that the entire surface of the fagade was con- 
sidered. As regards line effects the curves would, below the 
level of the eye, produce the optical effect of rising curves in 
vertical planes. Above the level of the eye they would produce 
the optical effect of descending curves in vertical planes. These 
line effects are optically contradictory and therefore optically 
illusive. They must, therefore, give to the fagade an effect of 
“life” or of optical mystery and vibration. 

As regards views slanting along the facade of St. Mark’s 
from left to right, or vice versa, the perspective effect is en- 
hanced very considerably in the way of magnitude, if the ter- 
minal upright lines, rather than the upper horizontal lines, be 
considered. But here again it appears more likely that an 
effect of optical mystery and vibration, rather than a direct 
increase of size in perspective, was considered. It may be that 
the delicately varied effects of light and shadow, which are 
involved in a curved surface, were the dominant consideration. 

As regards the fagade of St. Mark’s, it should be remembered 
that only the lower facade is in question, and not the upper 
fagade, which stands back of a wide platform, bounded by the 
cornice of the lower facade. Although this cornice has not 
been levelled or plumbed, it appears to rise from the extremities 
toward the centre so as to correct the effect of concavity at the 
cornice line. (In the upper facade the pinnacles are arranged 
in descending heights from the centre toward the extremities. ) 

1 The deflection is best seen on the outer line of the paving slabs in front of 
the church. 

2 And especially so for the reason mentioned later, that the cornice line ap- 


pears to the eye to be built with slight obliquities rising from each end toward 
the centre, so as to correct the effect of concavity. 
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In simple language, and aside from optical explanations, the 
facade of St. Mark’s, in my opinion, gains vastly in artistic 
charm by its delicately and imperceptibly curvilinear surface, 
as well as by its subtle variations in the dimensions of the 
arcades. If mediaeval curves be admitted to have been con- 
structed at all, it must be conceded that the lively effect of the 
curved line or surface was held to be superior to the rigidity 
and greater formalism of the straight or plane surface, and that 
no other universal explanation can be offered. Whether or no 
this lively effect is physiologically due to optical mystery, which 
is again due to an optical vibration between the contradictory 
optical effects which must always be found in delicately dis- 
torted architectural surfaces or lines, or whether it is due to 
varied effects of shadow, is hardly worth debating. It may be 
that both explanations have to be considered. I offer the 
suggestions for what they are worth, with the remark that 
the concave curve in plan at Cori demands some kind of 
explanation. 

If mediaeval analogies be excluded, it is still evident that 
some explanation similar to those which have just been offered 
for them must now be sought for such ancient curves as are 
found at Cori. This involves farther reference to the concave 
curves in the Parthenon, if for no other reason than the one 
that other experts than Hoffer have already been inclined to 
admit their constructive existence. Thus Reber! considers 
the concave curves of the Parthenon to be constructive. His 
explanation is significant in view of the fact that the optical 
effect, in front view, is that of a descending curve in a vertical 
plane, which equals the amount of the curve in plan at the 
angle of 45 degrees, which decreases in amount from farther 
points of view, and which increases in amount on nearer ap- 
proach. Reber holds that the concave curve was intended to 
contradict and decrease the excessive curve in elevation due 
to the combination of the optical perspective effect in eleva- 
tion, on close approach, with the constructive curve in 
elevation. The interesting feature of this explanation (al- 
though it cannot be applied to Cori) is that it realizes the two 
effects as being contradictory. Hauck quotes the explanation 


1 Kunstgeschichte des Alterthums, p. 207. 
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of Reber with tentative approval! and expressly affirms the 
principle that the effects of a rising curve in elevation and of 
a concave curve in plan are contradictory, and that the optical 
effect of the concave curve is that of a descending curve in a 
vertical plane. It is, of course, understood, as Hauck points 
out, that the contradictory effect is insignificant from distant 
points, and then almost disappears.? It is also understood 
that whereas the rising curve in elevation has its greatest rela- 
tive effect from a distance, the optical perspective curve is far 
the greater on close approach, so much so, that on close ap- 
proach the constructed curve in elevation is not an important 
addition to its amount. Neither Reber nor Hauck has consid- 
ered the possibility that the concave curve might have been 
considered desirable for its effects from the slanting side view. 
and Hoffer is at a loss for any explanation. 

Although the constructive facts in the Parthenon may be 
held to be doubtful, the above explanations are of value as 
showing the difficulties which have hitherto surrounded the 
explanations of concave curves in plan, and also as showing 
that the effects of concave curves in plan above the level of 
the eye are recognized by optical experts as being those of 
descending curves in elevation for the front view. 

The concave curves at Paestum do not appear to be exposed 
to suspicion on the score of constructive existence, and here 
again there are also rising curves in elevation at each end of 
the temple. 

For the Temple of Cori the question is not complicated by 
the existence of curves with contradictory effects, but it still 
remains to be debated whether the side effect was not consid- 
ered as much as the front view. The Temple of Cori stands 
on a high elevation, and the front view from below would, on 
near approach, much increase the optically. descending effect 
toward the centre of the curve. For such points of view it 
could only be presumed that the curve was considered more 
agreeable than the straight line, without reference to the ques- 
tion whether it was a rising or a descending curve. For the 


1 Op. cit., pp. 109, 144. 
2It would disappear entirely when the eye is on the level of the concave 
curve. Here the concave curve appears as a straight line. 
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side view the effects would be optically contradictory as regards 
perspective, an effect of increase if the vertical terminal lines 
be considered, and an effect of decrease if the upper horizontal 
lines be considered. 

It is a natural result of our interest in the surviving 
ancient monuments, that we tend to overlook their actually 
very small number and the enormous number of those which 
have utterly disappeared. The discovery at Cori makes it 
probable that curves were employed in ancient art to a much 
greater extent and in much greater variety than has hitherto 
been supposed. The same conclusion would inevitably be 
suggested by the possibility that the mediaeval curves are his- 
torically related to the classic ; because the mediaeval curves 
exhibit a variety of character and use far surpassing that which 
has been hitherto presumed to exist in antiquity. ; 

In a paper which I published in this JouRNAL, Vol. VI, 1902, 
pp. 166 ff., ‘Architectural Refinements in Italian Churches,’ I 
discussed the optical effects of the cloister curves, convex to the 
centre of the court, at Verona and Bologna. I pointed out that 
the line effects were contradictory above and below the level of 
the eye inside the corridors, and that they were again contra- 
dictory, but in the reverse sense, as observed on the exterior, 
i.e. from the interior of the court. From this I argued that 
the curve must have been preferred for its own sake and inde- 
pendent of any definite particular perspective effect. It has 
since occurred to me that an effect of vibration or of optical 
mystery in such curved lines or surfaces, must result from the 
shifting of the eye to different lines or planes of sight or from 
the inclusion, at points more distant from the eye, of such con- 
tradictory effects within the limits of fixed vision in a single 
direction. In churches like S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, 
which have true parallel curves in plan in the alignment of 
columns, continuing in the walls of the clerestory, it is evi- 
dent that the optical effects must again be contradictory on 
the two sides of the nave, because the columns and wall 
surfaces are concave to the nave on one side and convex on 
the other. 

In the Pisa Cathedral, moreover, where the gallery parapets 
are built in parallel curves in plan (which continue in the walls 
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above) the same parapets also have constructive rising bends 
in elevation (Arch. Ree. V1, No. 4). 

Thus, from the pavement below, the curve in plan increases 
the effect of the bend in elevation on the south side, where 
it is convex to the nave, and decreases it on the north side, 
where it is concave to the nave. (For the north side of the 
nave, the facts are analogous to those in the Temple of Poseidon 
at Paestum, and in the Parthenon, where contradictory effects 
are found in the cornice.) It may also be pointed out that, 
wholly aside from curves, I have always contended that effects 
of optical mystery were studied at Pisa. The explanation is 
offered for what it is worth, and any others would be equally 
satisfactory to me which cover all the constructive facts. 

Finally, as regards relationship in feeling, if not in continuity 
of historic practice, as between Antiquity and the Byzantine 
and Romanesque monuments of Italy, the authority of Jacob 
Burckhardt may be cited. Ernst Foerster, in his Handbuch fiir 
Reisende in Italien, I, pp. 364-365, was apparently the first to 
announce intentional irregularities of line in the Pisa Cathe- 
dral. He held them to be “die unbeholfensten Aeusserungen 
des romantischen Kunstgeistes.” Jacob Burckhardt’s footnote 
to the account of the Leaning Tower in his “ Cicerone” quotes 
Foerster’s idea as follows :1 

“ For the history of art Foerster’s opinion about the relation 
of the Leaning Tower to the irregularities of measurement, 
oblique and bent lines, irregular intervals, etc., would be much 
more important [than his opinion about the Tower itself]; in 
all these things he sees a dislike of mathematical regularity and 
of exact symmetry; these are said to be ‘ the clumsy expression 
of Romanesque endeavor’ (Die unbeholfensten Aeusserungen 
romantischer Bestrebungen). Since we must unconditionally 
admit something of the kind in Greek temples, this view has some- 
thing very attractive. I believe, however, that the given phe- 
nomena must be otherwise explained, and, namely, not by want 
of dexterity,— which could not be suggested for the noble 
Pisan buildings, — but by an indifference to mathematical accu- 
racy, which was peculiar to the earlier Middle Age.” 

Burckhardt then proceeds to give examples of this indiffer- 

1 This footnote appears only in the first three editions. 
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ence (which certainly also existed). The footnote just quoted 
inspired me to make a personal call on Jacob Burckhardt at 
Basel in 1870. I showed him the measurements and drawings 
which I had just brought from Pisa. He advised immediate 
publication, and professed his previous ignorance of the facts 
thus brought to his notice. Thus my own contact with Burck- 
hardt showed that he was not familiar with the constructive 
facts at Pisa, whereas to him belongs the original suggestion 
that, if the constructive facts exist, they would be analo- 
gous in feeling to the deflections and asymmetries of Greek 
temples. (Burckhardt’s matter on the Temple of Poseidon at 
Paestum to which he refers in this footnote has been retained 
in later editions.) To Foerster, on the other hand, belongs the 
original suggestion that obliquities and bends were intentionally 
constructed at Pisa. He can hardly, however, have noted the 
true and delicate curves which are also found in the cathedral, 
for these certainly cannot be called “ unbeholfen ” or clumsy. 
As a final suggestion for fagades like those of St. Mark’s and 
Cori it appears that the varying effects of light and shadow 


may have been the important consideration. Since these vary- 
ing effects of light and shadow were notoriously studied with 
the greatest care in the profiles of classic architecture, why may 
they not have been considered for the surface of the fagade at 
Cori? The same explanation may be sufficient for the concave 
curves of Paestum and of the Parthenon. 


WILLIAM H. GoopDYEAR. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
in Rome 


AN INSCRIPTION OF THE CHARIOTEER 
MENANDER! 


THIs inscription (Fig. 1) is on a slab of white marble, 0.105 
x 0.205 x 0.037 m., and was obtained by the Director of the 
American School in Rome in December, 1905, from a dealer who 


Ficure 1.—InscripTion OF THE CHARIOTEER MENANDER. 


stated that it was found near the new Corso di Porta Pinciana.? 
The two iron nails by which the stone was attached are still in 


1 For some time I have been preparing for publication a catalogue of the 
inscriptions at the American School in Rome. The stone, however, which is the 
subject of this paper, is of such exceptional interest as to warrant its immediate 
publication in a separate article. 

2 Outside the Aurelian Wall, between the Porta Pinciana and the Porta 
Salaria. On the ancient cemetery between the Via Salaria and Via Pinciana 
see Jordan-Hiilsen, Topographie der Stadt Rom, I, 3, p. 487. In the course 
of the extensive improvements and construction of new streets there during 
recent years, numerous columbaria and inscriptions have been found ; see Not. 
Scav. 1904, p. 391; 1905, pp. 13, 19, 38, 71, 81, 100, 142, 200, 270, 364, 375, 
407 ; 1906, pp. 96, 121, 148, 181, 211, 251, 299, 336, 357. Our School has a 
number of other inscriptions from that region. 
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place. The minium in the letters is fairly well preserved. The 
inscription —an admirable example of Roman calligraphy — is 
in the seriptura actuaria. The first three lines are more monu- 
mental in style; in the last four, the hand is more documentary, 
especially toward the end. Note the forms of A, P, R. The 
height of the letters is: 1. 1, 0.013-0.015 m. ; 1. 2, 0.009-0.012 m. ; 
1. 3, 0.009 m.; ll. 4, 5, 0.007 m.; Ll. 6, 7, 0.006-0.007 m. 


Druso Caesare 
C. Norbano Flacco 
Menander C. Comini Macri 
et C. Corneli Crispi bigarius uincit \ 
5 ludis Mart(i) q(uos) flecerunt) co(nsule)s eq(uis) Basilisco 
Rustico, 
ludis uictor(iae) Caesar(is) q(uos) f(ecerunt) P. Cornelius Scip(io), 
Q. Pompeius Macer pr(aetores), eq(uis) Histro Corace. 


feo] 8. 


Lines 1, 2: the date is 15 a.p. This is the earliest dated inscrip- 
tion of a Roman charioteer known. CLL. VI, 10051, mentions 
games in A.p. 13 ff., but is itself somewhat later. C.L. VI, 10046, 
is probably of the time of Augustus; see below. 

Line 3: Menander: the agitator Menander of C.I.L. VI, 10046, 1. 8, 
is perhaps the same person. C.I.L. VI, 10075, is perhaps his tomb- 
stone; but the name is not uncommon. 

C. Comini Macri: cf. Tac. Ann. 4, 31 (24 a.v.): . . . C. Cominium, 
equitem Romanum, probrosi in se carminis conuictum, Caesar precibus 
fratris, qui senator erat, concessit. He is not mentioned elsewhere; 
we learn his cognomen from this inscription. 

Line 4: C. Corneli Crispi: he is not mentioned elsewhere, unless 
he is the Cornelius spoken of in Tac. Ann. 6, 29 (34 a.p.): Verum 
ab Seruilio et Cornelio accusatoribus adulterium Liuiae, magorum sacra 
obiectabantur. . . . 30: Ac tamen accusatores, si facultas incideret, 
poenis adficiebantur, ut Seruilius Corneliusque perdito Scauro famosi, 
quia pecuniam a Vario Ligure omittendae delationis ceperant, in insulas 
interdicto igni atque aqua demoti sunt. 

bigarius: on the ludi circenses, see C_ILL. T°, 1, index vocab. s.v. 
ludus ; VI, 10044-10082, 33937-33958; LG. XIV, 1474, 1503, 1604, 
1628; Friedlander, Sittengeschichte®, (1889), II, pp. 325 ff. 498 ff. 

Line 5: ludis Mart(i): May 12, see CLL. [*, 1, p. 318 
(Mommsen). 
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q(uos) f(ecerunt): so in 1.6. Cagnat, in his table of abbreviations 
in Epigr. Lat.*, does not record this use of Q.F. 

eq(uis): soin 1.7. Cagnat does not record this use of EQ. 

Line 6: ludis uictor(iae) Caesar(is); July 20-30, ef. CLL. FP, 1, 
p. 322. There were also presumably special games this year in con- 
nection with the celebration of military victories; cf. Tac. Ann. 
1. 55: Druso Caesare C. Norbano consulibus decernitur Germanico 
triumphus manente bello...72: Decreta eo anno triumphalia 
insignia A. Caecinae, L. Apronio, C. Silio ob res cum Germanico 
gestas. 

P. Cornelius Scipio: i' + hardly likely, although barely possible 
chronologically, that he i. =e person mentioned in Velleius, 2, 100, 
5: Quintiusque Crispinus, singularem nequitiam supercilio truci pro- 
tegens, et Appius Claudius et Sempronius Gracchus ac Scipio aliique 
minoris nominis utriusque ordinis uiri, quasi cuiuslibet uxore uiolata, 
poenas pependere, cum Caesaris filiam et Neronis uiolassent coniugem 
2 B.c.). CLL. V1, 16203 may refer to him. 

Line 7: Q. Pompeius Macer: see Prosopogr. Imp. Rom. His prae- 
nomen oceurs here only. 

Corace: this name for a horse occurs also in Pausanias, 6, 10, 7; 
Pliny, V.H. 8, 65, 160; on an archaic vase from Caere (Cerveteri), 
Annali dell’? Inst. 1848, p. 354; and on a lamp, CLL. XV, 6250 
(CORACINIC). 


There remains the question as to the purpose of this inscrip- 
tion, and the occasion of its. erection. It is obviously not a 
burial inscription, and can hardly be an honorary inscription ; 
its form is not what one would have expected on, e.g., the base 
of a herm of the charioteer himself. It reads almost like a sec- 
tion from some fasti. One might perhaps suggest that it was 
set up, as a memorial tablet of Menander’s successes in the year 
15 A.D., in the training school or stables to which he was 
attached. On this question, however, the inscription itself sheds 
little light; and in the absence of accurate information con- 
cerning the circumstances of its finding—in the absence as 
well of other similar inscriptions '—a definite conclusion on 
the subject can hardly be reached. 


ALBERT W. VAN BUREN. 


1C.1.L. VI, 10054, 10055, cannot be adduced as parallels. 


Archacological 
Institute 
of America 


PRE-ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN 


In order to become familiar with the pre-Roman antiquities 
of Spain, it is necessary to visit almost every province of the 
peninsula.!. A wealth of material has already been collected in 
public and private museums, but until one makes a careful 
study of this material, it is hard to realize what interesting 
problems have been suggested concerning the early inhabitants 
of Iberia. To be sure, the work is still in its infancy, and it 
is too early to try to answer many questions which naturally 
arise. Were the Iberians the aboriginal people of Spain? 
Under what conditions and when did they reach the acme of 
their civilization? Are the Basques of to-day the lineal de- 
scendants of the Iberians? These are problems still unsolved, 
but another question, which will ultimately throw light on the 
entire subject, can be answered. How far were the Iberians 
influenced by foreigners, and who were these foreigners? That 
they were the Phoenicians, as was formerly supposed, can no 
longer be held in the light of recent investigations. That the 
Phoenicians were mere traders with only a few stations on the 
Spanish coast, and that the inhabitants of Tartessus (the Tar- 
shish of the Bible) were not Phoenicians but Iberians has been 
proved beyond doubt by Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, 11, pp. 141-154, 683-694. 

One is forced to admit after a careful study of the antiquities 
that first pre-Mycenaean or Cretan, then Mycenaean, and finally 
Greek influence was all-powerful in the development of Spanish 
art. But at the same time it is easy to see that Iberian art in 


1 The only scientific treatment of the subject known to me is the invaluable 
book of Pierre Paris, Essai sur Vart et Vindustrie de ! Espagne primitive, vol. I 
(1903), vol. II (1904). The results of the excavations are published with good 
illustrations in the Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos (Madrid). The 
illustrations in this paper, except Figure 9, are taken partly from the former and 
partly from the latter work. See also P. Paris, Arch. Anz. 1906, pp. 168-181. 
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all its phases had a decided local color. I purposely refrain 
from a discussion of the Palaeolithic period, the age of cave- 
dwellers, which is identical with that of France, and also of the 
Neolithic period, and begin with the Bronze Age.! 

The first illustration (Fig. 1) takes us back to the Mycenaean 
period. We have before us a beehive grave found at Ante- 
quera, north of Malaga, in southern Spain. It was published 
in the Revista de Archivos by Seior Bosco, who very correctly 
compares it, as his illustration shows, with Mycenaean tholos 
tombs of continental Greece. The construction is no longer 


cle la (sin ascala ) 
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Figure 1.—(1) or MycenaEan Tomps oF GREECE. 
(2) Section anp PLAN oF BEEHIVE TomB aT ANTEQUERA. 
(Revista de Archivos, XII, pl. 19.) 


megalithic, but the walls are formed of rough limestone slabs, 
bonded with mud, like the later and poorer tombs of Mycenae. 
The cupola is only 4 m. high. Unfortunately the tomb was 
robbed, and so its exact date cannot be fixed. 

Figure 2 is a section and ground plan of a similar tomb found 
at Cintra, west of Lisbon, Portugal. Further excavations will 
doubtless bring to light a large number of such tombs on the 
east as well as on the south and west coasts of the peninsula. 

1 For a report on the finds in the palaeolithic grotto at Altamira, see A.J.A. 


VIII, 1904, p. 323, and Arch. Anz. 1906, pp. 173-175, where the literature is 
given. 
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At Tarragona, for example, good specimens of Cyclopean 
masonry of the Mycenaean style can still be seen in the lower 
courses of the city wall. 

The small votive offerings of priests, priestesses, and deities 
in bronze, reproduced in Figure 3, are from the rich collection 
of Sefor Vives, who showed me much courtesy last summer in 
Madrid. Similar types of bronze statuettes are found every- 
where in Spain. Mr. Horace Sandars found quantities of them 
at Despefiaperros in the Sierra Morena, where they were no 
doubt manufactured. One half of his collection he donated to 


Figure 2.—Section anp Pian or Beentve Toms at 


(P. Paris, I, p. 39.) 


the British Museum, where, thanks to the director Mr. Cecil 
Smith, I had the opportunity last June to study them, although 
at that time they were not yet exhibited. The other half, Mr. 
Sandars gave to Sefior Vives, who has lent the most impor- 
tant specimens to the Archaeological Museum at Madrid. They 
date from the early Bronze Age (ca. 3000 B.c.) to the sixth 
century B.c., and many of them show decided influence of 
Mycenaean or Cretan art. 

Fig. 3, Nos. 19 and 20 (P. Paris, II, pp. 183, 184, Figs. 280, 281) 
are probably priests. The former is 97 mm. high, and was found in 
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Santisteban del Puerto (Jaén); the latter is 89 mm. high, and was 
acquired at Granada. 

No. 21 (P. Paris, II, p. 194, Fig. 311) is probably a priestess. 
Height 98 mm. From Linares (Jaén). 

No. 7 (P. Paris, II, p. 159, Fig. 231). A nude male figure called 
Mars or Neton by Mélida. P. Paris justly doubts this name, be- 
cause it is not at all certain that the figure wears a helmet. It 
seems to be a caricature. Height 81mm. From Linares (Jaén). 

Nos. 26, 25, 27 (P. Paris, II, p. 189, Figs. 303, 304, 305). Veiled 
female figures. The body of the first is reduced almost to a plaque. 


Figure 3.—Bronze Votive Orrerincs. (Revista de Archivos, . 6.) 


Height 52mm. Provenance unknown. The second wears a peaked 
cap and a veil. Height 68 mm. From Castellar de Santisteban 
(Jaén). The body of No. 27 is reduced to a rectangular plaque, but 
the head, as in all these types, is worked out plastically, a process 
which reminds one of the prehistoric terracottas from the Argive 
Heraeum and elsewhere. In front of the body the hands, with the 
indication of fingers, and the borders of the mantle are visible. 
Height 58 mm. From Castellar de Santisteban (Jaén). 

No. 12 (P. Paris, II, p. 169, Fig. 252). Probably a god of war, 
because the figure wears a helmet. It is extremely difficult to date 
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this type, because it was retained for centuries after its first inven- 
tion. Similar types are found not only in the early Bronze Age, but 
also in the early Iron Age. Height 61mm. From Palencia. 

No. 10 (P. Paris, LI, p. 171, Fig. 258). Male figure with plaque- 
like body. The curve of the nose, which gives the face a Semitic 
appearance, is merely accidental. There is no Phoenician influence 
here. Height 56mm. Bought at Granada. 

No. 4 (P. Paris, II, p. 171, Fig. 257). We have here a neolithic 
type of female idol, such as is found in the second city of Troy (ca. 
2500-2000 .c.), but translated into bronze, a most remarkable ex- 
ample of the early Bronze Age. Height 70 mm. From Puente- 
Genil (Cérdoba). The same type in stone and terracotta occurs also 


Figure 4.—Samian Bronze Sratvuetre. Archaeological Museum, Madrid. 
(P. Paris, I, p. 108.) 


in Spain, and can be seen in the Museo Proto-Historico Iberico at 
Madrid, Calle de Alcala 86. 

No. 30 (P. Paris, II, p. 159, Fig. 233). Not a gladiator holding a 
sword, as Mélida surmises, but more probably a commander holding 
a rod or baton, symbolic of power, as P. Paris suggests. Height 67 
mm. Bought at Granada. 


The most interesting of these bronzes is the mask (Fig. 3, 
No. 35) with the peculiarly arranged hair. It is early archaic 
Greek work, and may be more specifically assigned to the 
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school of Phocaea, because a Phocaean vase, now in the British 
Museum (C 268) has exactly the same kind of mask painted 
on either side.!_ It is not surprising to find Phocaean influence 
in Spain, because the earliest Greek colonies in Iberia were 
founded either from Phocaea itself or from the Phocaean colony 
Massalia. The Iberians even received their alphabet from 
Phocaea (Eduard Meyer, op. cit. II, p. 691). As early as the 


seventh century B.c. Phocaean merchants came to Tartessus, 


Ficgure 5.— Burt with Human Heap From Batazore. (P. Paris, I, pl. 4.) 


and soon outbid the Phoenician traders (Ed. Meyer, op. cit. 
II, pp. 692-693). 

Samos, too, had dealings with Tartessus in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. (Ed. Meyer, op. cit. II, pp. 692, 533-534), and so it is 
only natural to find in Spain a genuine Samian bronze statuette 
(Fig. 4) of the archaic period. It closely resembles the Samian 
terracottas and the Samian statue dedicated by Cheramyes to 
Hera. 

1 Reproduced in J. H.S. II, p. 304.. I do not agree with Walters, History of 
Anvient Pottery, I, p. 254, who calls it Cypriote. On p. 64 of the same volume 


Walters expresses himself more guardedly and with less assurance regarding its 
fabric. 
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A curious bull with human head (Fig. 5), found at Balazote 
near Albacete in southeastern Spain, shows decided influence 
of Oriental, i.e. Asiatic, art. Heuzey! points out various details 
of technique recalling monuments of Babylonia and Persia. 
Similar animals have been found elsewhere in Spain. 

Figure 6 reproduces three bronze heads of bulls of the 
Mycenaean period, in technique much like those from Crete.? 
They were found at Costig in Majorca, an island with many 
traces of Cyclopean masonry. Indeed, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the bull-fights of Spain may go back to the influence 


Figure 6.— Bronze Heaps or Butts rrom Magorca. (P. Paris, I, pl. 6.) 


of the Minoan Cretans, who are now known to have been very 
fond of the sport of bull-baiting.® 

Figures 7-9 reproduce representative specimens of local 
Iberian pottery. The pieces in Figure 7 are incised prehistoric 
black ware from Andalusia and belong to Mr. Bonsor’s collec- 
tion. I saw even earlier ware than this in the Museo Proto- 
Historico Iberico at Madrid, vases which are identical with 


1 Quoted by P. Paris, Essai, I, pp. 118-121. 

2 The resemblance is more marked between the Cretan type illustrated in 
B.S.A. VI, p. 52, and the Iberian type pictured in P. Paris, Hssai, I, p. 147, Fig. 
112. The horns of the bull on the Cretan agate intaglio (B. S.A. IX, p. 114, 
Fig. 70) are identical with those from Costig. 

8 B.S.A. VIII, p. 74. 
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those of the second city of Troy (ca. 2500-2000 B.c.). They are 
hand-made, and the incised lines were filled with chalk. Primi- 
tive stone idols similar to those of Parian marble found on the 
Aegean Islands can also be seen in the same collection. In 
fact, the art of primitive Spain is identical with that of the 
entire Mediterranean basin. There must have been much live- 
lier intercourse between those countries in early days than has 
usually been ad- 

mitted. From 

the Mycenaean 

period down to 

the Roman 

domination in 

the second cen- 

tury B.c. the 

pottery shows 

strong Myce- 

naean influence 

(Fig. 8), though 

local peculiar- 

ities are appar- 

ent. Theearliest 

pieces have cur- 

vilinear types of 

ornamentation ; 

later come vege- 

table and floral 

types, and fi- 

nally animal Figure 7.—Incisev Porrery FROM ANDALUSIA. 
types (Fig. 9). (P. Paris, Il, p. 43.) 

The latter are 

much like those of the sub-Mycenaean pottery of Cyprus. 
Furthermore, the Messapian ware of Apulia influenced the latest 
Iberian styles of pottery. Thus an askos of local Apulian fabric 
in the British Museum (Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, II, 
326, Fig. 185) is decorated with designs that occur frequently 
on local Spanish pottery. It may be, however, that the Messa- 


1 The mask on the askos is also seen on a fragment from Elche (P. Paris, IT, 
p. 99, Fig. 197) ; the fish is similar to the one on another fragment from Elche 
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pian ware and that of the Peucetians go back to the same 
source from which the Iberians drew. The local Apulian pot- 
tery was supplanted by the Athenian red-figured ware in the 
fourth century B.c., but the local Spanish pottery remained free 
from Athenian influence,! and continued without interruption 
down to the period of Roman domination. E. Albertini, a 
member of the French School at Rome, who has been working 
at Elche with P. Paris, has begun to publish in the Bulletin his- 
panique (1906, pp. 333-362 ; 1907, pp. 1-17) a thorough account 
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Figure 8.—Paintep SHARDS SHOWING MycENAEAN INFLUENCE. 
(P. Paris, ll, pp. 76-77.) 


of indigenous Spanish ceramics, and much light will also be 
thrown on the whole subject by the investigations of the 
German archaeologists Schulten and Koenen, who are making 


(P. Paris, II, p. 95, Fig. 184) ; the S-shaped designs occur on a fragment from 
Meca (P. Paris, II, p. 100, Fig. 200); the wave pattern occurs also on a fragment 
from Meca (P. Paris, II, p. 86, Fig. 173); the ivy decoration occurs on a vase from 
Elche (P. Paris, II, p. 69, Fig. 102); and the star is similar to the star on a frag- 
ment from Amarejo (P. Paris, II, p. 54, Fig. 56). ; 

1 It is noteworthy that the tongue pattern (Stabornament), which first makes 
its appearance in Attic ceramics in the sixth century B.c., does not occur on 
Iberian pottery. 
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Fieure 9.—Paintep SHarps FROM ELCHE. 
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systematic excava- 
tions at Numantia in 
the northern part of 
centralSpain. Itisin- 
teresting to note that 
this Ibero-Mycenaean 
pottery, as it is now 
called, has been found 
in southern France, 
brought there most 
probably by Massa- 
liote traders. 


In the Archaeological Museum at Madrid there is a con- 
siderable collection of limestone statuary, found for the most 


part at Cerro de los Santos, near Mur- 
cia, in southeastern Spain. This is 


usually called Graeco-Phoenician ; but 
since this term is now applied — with- 
out good reason, however— to Cypriote 
statuary, and since there is a decided 


difference between the art of Cyprus 
and that of Iberia, I prefer the term 
Graeco-Iberian. The general style of 
these sculptures they belong to the 
sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.c. 
—is Greek, but there are decided 
local peculiarities in the drapery and 
jewellery. The statue reproduced in 
Figure 10 still belongs to the archaic 
period. It represents a veiled woman, 
probably a priestess, holding a sacri- 
ficial cup and laden with gold jewellery 
such as has actually been found in 
Spain. That the Spanish and Moorish 
women of to-day are just as fond as 
were their ancestors of veils, mantillas, 
and jewellery is seen in Figure 11. 
One of the richest discoveries of 
the last decade is the famous gold 


Figure 10.— Graerco-IBe- 
RIAN Statue. (P. Paris, 
I, pl. 7.) 
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and silver jewellery, found in 

a field 4 km. from Javea, in 

the province of Alicante. The 

masterpiece of this treasure, 

now in the Archaeological Mu- 

seum at Madrid, is a diadem of 

gold, 37 em. long and weighing 

133 grammes (Fig. 12). It is 

much like the jewellery from 

Cerro de los Santos, as Mélida, 

the Director of the Museum, cor- 

rectly noticed, but he certainly 

erred in assigning it to a 

native Iberian artist. Pierre 

Paris is right in calling it 

purely Greek, and in compar- 
(Revista de Archivos, IX, pl. 6.) ing it with the Greek jewellery 
of Etruria and southern Russia.! 

But that it is the work of an Attic goldsmith, as he claims, 
seems doubtful to me. It is more probably the work of an 


Figure 12.—Go.p JEWELLERY FROM JAVEA. (Revista de Archivos, XIII, pl. 18.) 


lonian of Asia Minor, who very successfully combined Attic 


1 Arch. Anz. 1906, pp. 169-171. R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 424-435, pl. VII. 
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Figure 13.— Bust rrom E 
(P. Paris, I, pl. 1.) 


pearance. Such are the peaked 


peculiar disks of gold on either side of her head. 


must furthermore have been 
personally acquainted with this 
queenly beauty, for he has given 
us a very faithful portrait. Her 
features are not Greek nor are 
they Semitic. This is probably 
the best and the truest likeness 
of a typical Iberian woman that 
we may ever hope to find. 

Figure 14 is a portrait of a 
modern Spanish woman in Valen- 
cian costume. The peculiar coiff- 
ure is especially interesting, and 
has often been cited in explanation 
of the remarkable headdress of 
the Queen of Elche. 

PAUL Baur. 


UNIVERSITY. 
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delicacy with Ionic sumptu- 
ousness. 

I have withheld to the last 
the finest monument ever 
found on Spanish soil, the 
much admired bust from 
Elche (Fig. 13), now in the 
Louvre. It is a queenly fig- 
ure, worthy of the hand of a 
Phidias, during whose life- 
time it seems to have been 
made. The artist no doubt 
lived among the Tartessians 
and knew their customs; 
otherwise he could not have 
added all that wealth of de- 
tail, and all those eccentri- 
cities of dress which give 
his work so foreign an ap- 
cap, the golden diadem, the 
The artist 


SPANISH 


14. — MopERN 
(Revista de Archivos, 
IX, pl. 6.) 
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COINS FROM ASIA MINOR 


[Prate XXIII} 


The coins described in this paper were collected in Asia 
Minor during the spring of 1904. 


1. Tarsus, Cilicia. A 1.4. 


Obv. Head of Caracalla r. laureate. [AV]JKAMAVPCE VHPO- 
CANTNNEINOC CEB. In field, TT TT. 
Rev. Female figure wearing calathus, standing 1. In 1., cornucopiae. 
In r., Nike holding wreath. 
[AA]PCEVHPANTQNEIOVTTOA. To 1. KOIN | OBOV | 
[A]ION. Below [T]APCOVMH | TPOTT. In field tol. 
Tor., B. 


2. Tarsus, Cilicia. AL .7. Variety of No. 99 in Cat. Gr. Coins 
in Brit. Mus. 
Obv. Head of city, turreted and veiled. Fillet border. 
Rev. Sandan on horned animal. Inl., bipennis. To r., TAPZEQN. 
Border of dots. 


3. Adana, Cilicia. AX .85. 
Obv. Bust of Athena. Crested Corinthian helmet and aegis. 


Rev. AAANEQN. Nike advancing r. Inl., palm. In extended r., 
wreath. Tol, (AP | MA | KA. 


4. Ephesus, Ionia. ZZ .5. 


Obv. Bee. Laurel border. 
Rev. Stag standing r. Head turned to 1. Magistrate’s name, 
[A}JIONYCIOV. 


5. Soli, Cilicia. AZ .5. Similar to Cat. Gr. Coins in Brit. Mus., 
No. 34. 
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» Head of Athena, r. Crested Athenian helmet. 


. Bunch of grapes. Below, [OAE[QN]. In field tol., K. To 


r., AA. 


. Soli, Cilicia. AE .8. Like Cat. Gr. Coins in Brit. Mus., No. 


39, but with the position of the letters reversed. 


. Head of Artemis r. Behind, 4. Border of dots. 
. Athena fighting, tor. Inl., shield. Inr., bolt. To 1., down- 


wards, [OAEQN. To r., monograms, |A|, and another now 
illegible. 


. Soli, Cilicia. 48 .65. 


Obv. 
Rev. 


Head of Artemis r., with bow and quiver. Border of dots. 
Cup in shape of Mycenaean cylix, with handle and trace of lin. 
On either side, branch. Above, KY. Tor.andl, 5s Q 
= 


. Soli, Cilicia. 2B 5. 


. Eagle, border of dots. 
. Bunch of grapes. Tor., K. Above, [= ]OAEQN. 


. Side, Pamphylia. .75. 
. Bust of Hadrian, r. AVKAITPAI AAPIAN[OC}. 


[C}IAH TWN. Athena advancing l., with crested helmet and 
long chiton. In r., pomegranate and spear. On 1. arm, 
shield. Before her, 1., snake. [See Cat. Gr. Coins in Brit. 
Mus., No. 83.] 


. Clazomenae, Ionia.  .7. 


». Head of Athena, with Corinthian helmet. Countermark, star. 


Ram walking. Countermark, prow, r. Above, PAPMI&. 


. Apamea, Phrygia. .75. 


Head of Zeus, r., wearing oak wreath. 
Cultus statue of Artemis. To r., downwards, ATTAME[QN]. 
To downwards, HPAKAE | T. 


. Cremna, Pisidia. ft M.B. Similar to Cohen, IV, No. 298. 


. Bust of Geta, tor. P- SEP - GETA~- PON - CAES- 
. Nemesis with small griffon at feet, 1. VLTRI (to1l.). COL. CR. 


(to r.). 
C. DENSMORE CURTIS. 


Obv 
Rev 
Obv 
Rev 
9 
Obr 
10 
Re. 
Obv. 
Rev. 
Rev 


1906 
July — December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS’ 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PERIODICALS 


JAMES M. Paton, Editor 
65, Sparks St., Cambridge, Mass. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Photography of Manuscripts.—In Jb. Kil. Alt. XVII, 1906, pp. 601- 
658 (15 pls.), K. KRuMBACHER discusses in detail the value of photography, 
and the methods by which it can be economically employed in philological 
and archaeological studies. He urges students to photograph manuscripts 
upon paper films, and emphasizes the superiority of this method to collation. 
It is also relatively cheaper. Jbid. p. 727, he adds a few notes. 

Materials for the History of Prehistoric Archaeology. — An Unpub- 
lished Memoir of Montfaucon on the Arms of the Ancient Gauls and 
the Neighboring Peoples.—In R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 37-48, E. T. 
Hamy publishes, with introduction, an essay by BERNARD DE MontFAvu- 
con, written in 1734. In this the theory that the stone and the bronze 
arms belonged to different contemporary races is maintained. 

The Evolution of Culture. — The earliest systematic attempt to apply 
the theory of evolution to the products of human handiwork was made by 
Lt.-Gen. A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, who gathered and arranged the large 
ethnological collection now at Oxford. His principles of arrangement and 
his theories of development were set forth in various addresses. These have 
now been collected with an introduction in which some of the main princi- 
ples of the author are discussed. The essays are: I, The Principles of 
Classification, adopted in the arrangement of the author’s collection (1874) ; 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Paton, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mary H. BuckInGHAMy Professor Harry E. Burton, Mr. Harowp R. 
HaAstTinas, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, Professor FRANK G. Moores, Mr. CHARLES 
R. Morey, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Dr. A. 8. PEASE, and the Editors, especially 
Professor MARQUAND and Dr. PEABopy. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after January 1, 1907. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 140, 141. 
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II, On the Evolution of Culture (1878); III-V, Primitive Warfare (1867- 
1869); VI, Early Modes of Navigation (1874). (Lt.-Gen. A. LAnE-Fox 
Pirt-Rivers, The Evolution of Culture and Other Essays, edited by J. L. 
Myres, with an Introduction by Henry Batrour. Oxford, 1906, The - 
Clarendon Press, xx, 232 pp.; 21 pls. 8vo. 7s. 6d.; $2.50 net.) 

The Origin of Spiral Decoration.—In Z. Ethn. XX XVIII, 1906, pp. 
1-33 (76 figs.), A. G. WiLkKeE discusses the origin and spread of the spiral 
maeander and similar systems of decoration. He argues that they developed 
from the shifting of concentric half-circles. Concentric circles are found in 
the late neolithic and early bronze ages in northern Europe, and the whole 
varied system of spiral decoration appears in southern Hungary, especially 
in Transylvania and Butmir. From this region it spread by trade to the 
north and west, and by invasion to the Aegean region. The true spiral 
developed from the spiral maeander. The angular decorations of the same 
character are also due to shifting of other geometric figures. This origin 
explains the appearance of the maeander and spiral as decorations among 
widely separated peoples. 

Prehistoric Oriental Influence in Northern Europe. —In Mitt. Anth. 
Ges. XXXVI, 1906, pp. 57-91 (11 figs.), M. Mucn examines the evidence 
for Oriental influence in the arts and customs of northern Europe during 
the neolithic and early bronze ages, with special reference to the views of 
Sophus Miiller, who holds that almost all the northern civilization is of 
Oriental origin. He concludes that this influence is as yet not proved, and 
that the growth of civilization in Europe shows an independent character, 
varying according to the natural features of the regions in which it 
developed. 

The Origin of Mythological Monsters. —In Z. Ethn. XX XVIII, 1906, 
pp. 269-311 (26 figs.), H. Bas argues that mythological monsters owe their 
existence in great measure to abnormal or monstrous human births. This 
thesis is discussed at length with special reference to the phantastic crea- 
tions of Asiatic mythology. 

The Pumpelly Expedition of 1904.—In Z. Ethn. XX XVIII, 1906, pp. 
385-390, H. Scumuipt reports briefly the results of the Pumpelly Expedition 
to Turkestan in 1904. Excavations were conducted at two large mounds, 
near Anau. They showed long occupation in which four periods could be 
distinguished ; three of the bronze, and one of the ironage. The last bronze 
age period seems to have reached its height about 1500 B.c. The fourth 
period seems to belong early in the first millennium B.c. Trial excavations 
were also made at old Merv. 

The Names of the Letters of the Alphabet.—In Eph. Sem, Ep. Ul, 
1906, pp. 125-139, M. LipzBarski discusses the origin of the names of the 
letters of the Semitic alphabet, and comes to the conclusion that these 
names are of genuine Semitic origin and that the alphabet must have been 
invented by a Semitic people. It is possible, however, that it is based upon 
some foreign phonetic or acrophonetic system. This may have been one of 
the varieties that have lately been discovered in the eastern Mediterranean. 
It is impossible that the Greek alphabet was original, and that the Semitic 
was borrowed from it. 

Aramaic Texts on Stone, Clay, and Papyrus. —In Eph. Sem. Ep. II, 
1906, pp. 200-250, M. LipzBarski summarizes the discoveries and publica- 
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tions of Aramaic texts from bilingual cuneiform inscriptions, Egyptian 
papyri, ostraka, and stone inscriptions from Egypt and various parts of 
Syria. 

Himyaritic Inscriptions.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXVIII, pp. 143-148 
(pl.; fig.), D. H. MULuer discusses the Himyaritic inscriptions discovered 
by G. U. Yule and published Jbid. XXVII, 1905, pp. 153-155. He reviews 
previous discussions and translations, and gives a corrected edition of the 
text in transcription, a translation, and commentary. 

South Arabian Temple Codes.—In Or. Lit. IX, 1906, cols. 256-262, 
324-330, 395-398, H. Grime describes a number of Sabaean inscriptions 
which contain regulations in regard to the entering of sacred precincts, the 
protection of consecrated property, and offerings of atonement in case of 
violation of sanctity. These texts are of peculiar interest on account of the 
light which they throw upon the ancient Semitic conception of holiness, and 
their parallels to the old Hebrew and other ancient religious conceptions. 

The Friezes from Susa.— In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXV, 1904-1905, pp. 32- 
44, H. A. Vasnier criticises the restoration of the friezes from Susa in the 
Louvre. No mortar should appear between the joints of the face. The 
bricks are slightly wedge-shaped, in order that the mortar at the back may 
not interfere with the exact contact of the enamelled surfaces in front. 
This method of construction is found in Turkestan on the tomb of Timur, 
the work of Persian artists, and its employment in the Louvre would add 
much to the beauty of the reconstruction. 

Notes on Old Persian Inscriptions. — In J/.A.O.S. XXVIII, pp. 190- 
194, A. V. W. Jackson publishes an important list of corrections of old 
Persian inscriptions, collated by him during a recent trip through Persia. 

In Or. Lit. LX, 1906, cols. 481-488, A. HorrMANN-KuTSCHKE discusses the 
text and interpretation of several passages in the Achaemenid inscriptions. 

Parthian Coins with Beardless Faces. — In Num. Chron. 1906, pp. 221- 
231, H. H. Haworru reiterates, as against Mr. Wrorn, his previous doubts 
about the accuracy of the classification of the coins with a beardless face 
on the obverse, generally placed at the head of the Parthian series, and 
repeats his suggestion that they may be attributed to the Arsacidan rulers 
of Armenia. 

The Earliest History of Cyprus.— In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XI, 1906, 
pp. 1-78 (10 pl.), R. von LicntenBeRG gathers information concerning 
Cyprus from the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, the principal historic 
remains in the island itself, and the statements of Greek writers, and con- 
structs from them a sketch of the earliest history of the island. He con- 
cludes that there was a homogeneous civilization in Cyprus, Troy, and 
Phrygia, whose roots are to be sought in the direction of Thrace, and which 
perhaps can be traced as far as southern Hungary. With this conclusion 
the ancient traditions agree which represent the Trojans and Phrygians as 
migrating from Thrace to Asia Minor. The earliest inhabitants of Cyprus 
are to be regarded as nearly related to these races. As early as the third 
millennium B.c. they came by land to the southern coast of Asia Minor, 
whence they were attracted to Cyprus by the fertility of the island. 

Ancient Ships.— In Jb. Arch. I. XXI, 1906, pp. 107-115 (3 figs.), E. 
ASSMANN criticises rather unfavorably P. Gauckler’s article on the ship 
mosaic discovered in 1896 at Althiburus (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898) and 
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Schiff’s discussion of the ship graffiti in Alexandrian tombs. The ignorant 
maker of the mosaic seems to have applied names to types of vessels quite 
at random; hence nothing can be safely inferred as to the meaning or even 
the correct form of the names used. Among the names that are clearly 
misapplied are actuaria and schedia. The large single vessel on the floor of 
another room of the same villa, marked APAEONA LIBURNI, is not a 
Liburnian type of vessel, but a ship called Apaeona or Apafona, probably a 
Phoenician name, which belonged to Liburnius, the owner of the house. 
The supposed discovery, in the Alexandrian sketches, of a lateen sail, is 
a mistake. 

Survival of Pagan Cults in Thrace. — In J.H.S. XXVI, 1906, pp. 191- 
206 (9 figs.), R. M. Dawkins gives an account, partly from personal obser- 
vation, partly from an earlier native writer, of a village masquerading festi- 
val which is celebrated at Carnival time in the district of Vigo, the ancient 
Thracian capital, between Constantinople and Adrianople. Some features 
are evidently survivals of the ancient spring festival of the Spirit of Vege- 
tation, and are akin to the ceremonies of the Curetes and the Roman Salii, 
while others belong more directly to the cult of Dionysus. The little drama 
includes planting and sowing, animal disguises with a mock slaying and 
resurrection, phallic features, prophylactic bells, ete. Somewhat similar 
ceremonies in the island of Scyros, together with a resemblance of dialects, 
suggest that after the inhabitants of that island were removed to Corfu by 
the Venetians in the seventeenth century, it was repopulated from this part 
of Thrace. 

The Shoe in Primitive Ceremonies.— At the May meeting of the 
Berlin Arch. Society, E. SAmTreR spoke on the shoe in primitive marriage 
and funeral ceremonies, and traced the custom of throwing an old shoe 
after a newly married pair, or some one starting on a journey, to the wish 
to sacrifice a part of one’s clothing to propitiate evil spirits, and to the plac- 
ing of shoes in the grave for use on the journey of the soul. Marriage cere- 
monies were in origin a form of service to the dead. (Arch. Anz. 1906, 
cols. 194-195.) 

The Origin of the Taurobolium.— The paper by C. H. Moore, pre- 
sented at the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute in Boston 
(A.J. A. TX, 1905, p. 71), is published in full in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, XVII, 1906, pp. 43-48. 

Angariae. — The Persian postal system (dyyapyov) is described by Herodo- 
tus, and in the fourth century a.p., angarium denotes the state transport of 
burdens, and angariae the animals and wagons pressed into this service. 
The period between Herodotus and Diocletian is studied in Klio, VI, 1906, 
pp- 249-258, by M. Rostowzew, who shows that the custom of pressing 
animals and men into public service continued unbroken through Hellenistic 
and Roman times, and increased with the institution of the imperial fast 
post, until it was placed on a legal basis by the later emperors. The cus- 
tom is best known in Judaea and Egypt. The verb used is regularly 
dyyapevev. 

Jugglers.— The feats of jugglers in ancient and mediaeval times, as 
shown on works of art or mentioned in literature, are discussed by A. 
WarREN in Relig. XIII, 1907, pp. 1-16 (11 figs.). A listof representations 
of such feats is given in an appendix. 
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Horse Brasses.— The ornamental brasses used to decorate horses were 
originally amulets, and are still so regarded in some European countries. 
Their origin, use, and meaning are discussed, and 165 forms illustrated by 
Lina EcKENSTEIN in Relig. XII, 1906, pp. 247-262 (13 figs.). 


EGYPT 


The Oldest Fixed Date in History.—In Bibl. World, XXVIII, 1906, 
pp. 108-112, J. H. Breastep discusses the Egyptian calendar and the 
information that it gives in regard to the antiquity of Egyptian civilization. 
The Egyptian year consisted of 365 days, so that every four years the New 
Year was celebrated one day too soon. In the course of 1460 years New 
Year’s day thus made a complete circuit of the year and came back to the 
day from which it had set out. This circuit is known as the Sothic period. 
The beginning of such a period is recorded 2780 B.c., and it is impossible to 
suppose, in view of the high culture of this age, that the calendar was first 
introduced at this time. Moreover, the year of 365 days is mentioned in 
Pyramid texts. We must go back, therefore, another 1460 years to 4241 
B.c. to find the beginning of the Egyptian era. 

Totemism in Egypt.— In a lecture at the Musée Guimet, V. Loret 
argued that the gods of the Egyptians were the totems of the different 
Egyptian clans before they were worshipped as gods. In spite of some 
difficulties, the theory has much to recommend it, and would certainly 
explain the worship of animals, which has formed one of the standing 
puzzles of Egyptian religion. (Athen. Sept. 15, 1906, p. 310.) 

The Prehistoric Kings of Abydos. —In J. Asiat. VII, 1906, pp. 233- 
272, E. AMELINEAU reviews his former discussion of the historical character 
of the first kings of Abydos named in the Palermo stone, and shows how his 
conclusions have been confirmed by recently published Egyptian and Ethi- 
opian records and by archaeological discoveries, which prove the persistence 
of the cults of these early Pharaohs down to a comparatively late time. 

A Statuette of the Goddess Buto.—In 8S. Bibl. Arch. XXVIII, pp. 
201-202 (pl.), V. Scumipt discusses the pedestal of an Egyptian statuette 
in the Civic Museum at Mantua, which bears an inscription, stating that it 
was erected by Rameses IT, in honor of the goddess Buto. 

The Title “Father of the God.” —In Sitzb. Sdchs. Ges. 1905, pp. 254- 
270, L. Borcuarpt finds that the title “ Father of the God” designates the 
king’s father-in-law, during the Old and Middle Kingdoms. In the New 
Empire the title has the same meaning, and in later times it designates the 
king’s father. Since the service of the gods imitated that of the kings, the 
same title designates the “ father-in-law ” of a god. 

The Stele of the Excommunication. — The stele of the excommunica- 
tion from Napata is translated and discussed in Klio, VI, 1906, pp. 287-296 
(fig.), by H. ScnHArer, who argues, against Maspero, that it is a royal 
decree excluding all members of a certain family from the temple of Amon 
at Napata, because some of them had planned a murder in the temple, for 
which crime they had been burned to death. The edict closes with a curse 
upon all prophets and priests who do evil in the temples. The Nubian king’s 
name has been erased, but the language indicates a date not later than the 
end of the seventh century B.c. : 
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The Arrival of the Statue by Bryaxis at Alexandria. — In R. Arch. 
VIII, 1906, pp. 322 f., is a summary by G. Darran of a paper presented by 
him at the Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal, in which, on 
the evidence of coins, he fixes the date at which the statue of Serapis, by 
Bryaxis, reached Alexandria in 214-213 B.c. 

Two Statuettes of Serapis.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 55-59 
(2 pls. ; fig.), F. W. von Bisstne publishes two statuettes of Serapis from 
Cairo in his collection. One is a limestone figure (height 0.19 m.), of good 
workmanship, and clearly a copy of a statue, which can scarcely be other 
than the work of Bryaxis. The other figure is of bronze, and also repeats 
the motive of the great statue, but emphasizes the drawing back of the left 
leg and extension of the right. 

Ancient Dice.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1906, pp. 158-159, E. Micon 
describes two steatite dice from Egypt. One is a regular icosahedron, hav- 
ing a letter of the Greek alphabet, from A to Y, on each face. The other is 
a dodecahedron, having the first twelve Greek numerals on its faces. 

Two Bronze Portraits from Egypt. — There is in the British Museum 
a pair of statuettes representing a male and a female figure, in the guise of 
Olympian deities but with portrait faces and certain attributes which belong 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe II. The figures, which measure a few 
inches over a foot in height, are wholly Greek in conception and workman- 
ship, although from Egypt. They are interesting as giving an idea of the 
appearance of statues of the Oeoi ddeAdot. (C. C. Epcar, J.H.S. XXVI, 
1906, pp. 281-282; pl.) 

Public Works under Ptolemy Philadelphus. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1906, pp. 433-441, P. Joveuet and J. Lesquier publish a papyrus fragment 
relating to works of irrigation undertaken in the twenty-seventh year of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (259 B.c.). It contains a plan of the proposed canals, 
with specifications as to dimensions, and estimates of the cost, varying 
according to the season when the work is carried on. The fragment shows 
that the naubion was at this time a cube, measuring two royal cubits on each 
side and therefore equal to the aiolion. 

“ Chiselled ” Coins. — Dr. Eppr, in B. Num. XIII, 1906, pp. 7-9, argues, 
on the basis of a small hoard of coins acquired by him in Egypt, in behalf 
of the theory examined and rejected by Babelon (Traite, I, pp. 644 f.), that 
the coins gouged by a chisel were thus cut by the casual possessors in order 
to determine whether they were of the proper metal throughout, or were 
merely plated. 

Roman and Egyptian Legal Formulae. — The relation of the written 
instructions given by the magistrate in Roman Egypt to a subordinate 
(iudex pedaneus) to the formulae used in similar cases in Roman law has 
been studied by L. Boutarp. He considers the scope and optional charac- 
ters of these instructions, and reaches the conclusion that they do not agree 
with the formulae in essential points, and that their origin is to be sought 
in the Egyptian procedure under the Ptolemies, and not in the Roman law. 
(Lovts Bovuvarp, Les Instructions écrites du Magistrat au Juge-commissaire 
dans l Egypte Romaine, Paris, 1906, E. Leroux. Pp. viii, 127. 8vo.) 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


A Babylonian Map of the World.—In Exp. Times, XVIII, 1905, pp. 
68-73, A. H. Sayce describes a’ map which is at least as old as the 
Hammurabi period and probably a good deal older. It is published in 
Cuneiform Texts, Vol. XXII, and represents the world as a disk surrounded 
by the ocean which is named the “ Salt River.” On the map the location 
of a number of cities of Babylonia and of Assyria, and the Euphrates and 
the Persian Gulf are clearly shown. The text is of interest for the inter- 
pretation of the Gilgamesh epic and for the Hebrew conception of the gar- 
den of Eden. See also Am. Ant. XXVIII, 1906, pp. 334-338 (fig.). 

Date and Place of the Code of Hammurabi. — In J/.4A.0.S. XXVIII, 
pp. 123-134, D. G. Lyon inquires into the year when and the place where the 
Code of Hammurabi was first promulgated. The text discovered in Elam 
could not have been written before the thirtieth or thirty-first year of his 
reign, but the promulgation of the code is older. The prologue suggests that 
the code was published at the beginning of the king’s reign, and a chrono- 
logical table which gives the name of his second year as the year in which 
righteousness was established, would suggest that this was the year in which 
the code was promulgated. As to the place, the author maintains that a 
correct interpretation of the text shows that it was erected in Babylon and 
not in Sippar. 

Did the Babylonian Temples have Libraries? — In J.A.O.S. XXVIII, 
pp. 146-189, M. Jasrrow, Jr., discusses the question of the existence of 
Babylonian temple libraries. Three important mounds have thus far been 
pretty thoroughly explored; namely, Telloh, Abu Habba, and Nippur; and 
a fourth site, Babylon, has been under investigation since 1899. In none of 
these mounds has anything that can properly be called a temple library 
been discovered. All that has been found in connection with the temple 
has been either records connected with the temple administration, or busi- 
ness documents of a private character, stored there for safety, or tablets for 
use in the temple schools. Among the latter, mythological and ritual texts, 
which served as writing exercises for the children, have occasionally been 
discovered, but nothing which indicates the preservation of literature in the 
narrower sense. The Babylonian temples were halls of record rather than 
libraries, and the only library which has yet been discovered is that found 
in the palace of Assurbanipal at Nineveh. 

The Participation of the Babylonians in the Destruction of Nineveh. 
—In Or. Lit. TX, 1906, cols. 444-447, B. Merssner calls attention to passages 
in the recently published Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum, XXII, 
which favor the view that the Babylonians shared with the Medes in the 
destruction of the Assyrian empire, in spite of the assertion of Nabonidus, 
that they had not destroyed the sanctuaries of the Assyrian gods. 

Babylonian War Gods.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXVIII, pp. 203-218, 
T. G. Prxcues discusses the names and attributes of Nergal and of the gods 
who are equated with Ninib, or, as the author thinks it should be read, 
Nirig, in the so-called monotheistic cuneiform tablet. He appends also a 
transcription and translation of two hymns to Nergal from the city of 
Cutha. 
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The Etana Myth in Babylonian Art. —In Or. Lit. IX, 1906, cols. 431- 
432, 477-481 (fig.), A. Hermann describes and discusses a number of 
Babylonian representations of the myth of Etana and the eagle. 

A Chaldaean Dragon. — Among the German discoveries at Babylon is 
a curious monster with a serpent’s head, which was represented on the 
enamelled bricks of the walls of Nebuchadnezzar. The type is much older, 
occurring on a stone vase and on a seal of Gudea, discovered by de Sarzec. 
This early dragon was sacred to the Chaldaean god, Nin-ghis-zida, and the 
type can be traced through various transformations to the Babylonian period, 
when the sacred dragons form a pair of fantastic creatures, dedicated to 
Marduk and Nebo. (L. Hevzey, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1906, p. 540.) 

The Technique of Cuneiform Writing on Clay. — In Or. Lit. IX, 1906, 
cols. 304-312, 372-380 (5 figs.), L. Messerscumipt makes a careful study 
of the way in which cuneiform writing on clay was produced. He comes to 
the conclusion that the writing instrument was a stylus made of a segment 
of bamboo reed formed by two cuts, one passing through the centre of the 
reed, the other tangential to the inner circumference. By this means an 
instrument was produced by which all the lines, curves, and angles that are 
found in cuneiform inscriptions could be executed. 

A Sumerian Incantation.—In the Recueil de Travaux, V. BRUMMER 
publishes a unique incantation tablet in Sumerian, which he thinks may be 
as old as 3500 B.c. It confirms the view that the spells in Assurbanipal’s 
libtary were copied from much earlier documents. The article also dis- 
cusses the importance of the temple of Ea at Eridu as the chief holy place 
of the Sumerian religion. (Athen. Sept. 15, 1906, p. 309.) 

The Chedorlaomer Tablets.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXVIII, pp. 193-200, 
A. H. Sayce subjects the famous tablets published by Pinches in 1895, to a 
detailed examination, and concludes that Pinches was correct in reading the 
name written “KU-KU-KU-MAR or KU-KU-KU-KU-MAR as Ku-dur- 
lakh-kha-mar. He brings fresh evidence to establish the correctness of 
this reading, and gives a new transcription and translation of the first thirty- 
four lines of the tablet. 

Documents from the Time of the First Dynasty of Babylon. —In 
the Publications of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Series A, Vol. VI, Part I, H. Ranke publishes a collection of 119 tablets 
belonging to the period of the first dynasty of Babylon. These tablets come 
for the most part from Sippar, a few perhaps from Babylon. All the tablets 
which belong to the reigns preceding that of Hammurabi, that are found in 
the University of Pennsylvania collections, are given in full. From the time 
of Hammurabi onward only specimens of the more interesting tablets are 
given. All the rulers of the first dynasty of Babylon except Sumuabum are 
represented. The tablets consist of contracts concerning the purchase of 
slaves, exchange of houses, hiring of servants, lease of fields, loans, dona- 
tions, and divisions of inheritances, also decisions of the courts in contested 
cases, memoranda, lists, etc. The proper names of the period show that 
two races were living side by side in Babylon at this time, one the old 
Babylonians who were amalgamated with the Sumerians, the other the new 
Babylonians, or Amorites, to which the ruling dynasty belonged. The fact 
that names were compounded with that of the goddess Lagamal is interest- 
ing because of its bearing on the Chedorlaomer controversy. The texts are 
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published in seventy-one plates of autography and thirteen plates of photo- 
graphs. The volume is provided with complete indices of all the proper 
names, and a list of the signs that were in use during this period. 

Seal Inscriptions on an Early Babylonian Contract.—In /.A.0O.S. 
XXVIII, pp. 133-141 (3 pls.: 2 figs.), D. G. Lyon describes a “case” 
tablet in the Harvard Semitic Museum, containing an unusual number of 
interesting seal inscriptions, and shows the importance that such seal tablets 
as these have for the dating of seals whose origin is otherwise unknown. 

A Babylonian Adoption Contract. — In Or. Lit. IX, 1906, cols. 534-538, 
A. Unenap translates and comments upon a tablet of the Kassite period, 
Vol. XIV, No. 40, of the University of Pennsylvania texts. <A certain woman 
adopts a daughter upon payment of seven shekels of gold with the stipula- 
tion that the latter shall care for her during her life, and after her death 
shall make libations of water for the repose of her soul. A breach of the 
contract exposes the mother to pecuniary loss; the daughter, to degradation 
to the condition of a slave. 

Documents of the Kassite Period. — In the Publications of the Babylo- 
nian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series A, Vols. XIV-XV, 
A. T. Ciay publishes a collection of tablets bearing (1) complete dates, 
and (2) incomplete dates, from the period of the Kassite dynasty of Baby- 
lon. Nearly all of these tablets were discovered in the second expedition 
to Nippur under the directorship of J. P. Peters. The documents are con- 
tracts, deeds, and similar business records and belong to the reign of every 
one of the Kassite rulers except Kadashman-Burish. The tablets allow us 
to reach some conclusions in regard to the length of the reigns of successive 
monarchs, and these are hard to bring into accord with the famous Baby- 
lonian list of kings. The proper names found in the tablets are important 
for the history of migrations into Babylonia. They exhibit three main 
types, the old Babylonian, the Amorite, and the Kassite. Most interesting, 
perhaps, are a number of names compounded with Ya-a-u, which has been 
supposed to be Yahweh, God of the Hebrews. For instance, Ya-u-bani is 
formed like Ea-bani, and Ya-u-a seems to be the same as Jehu. There is 
also a goddess Yautum, corresponding with the masculine divinity. The 
work is provided with translations of specimens of the different classes of 
tablets, and with an elaborate index of names of persons, places, and deities. 
A list of signs that occur in the text is also given, transcriptions of 168 
tablets in 72 plates, and photographic reproductions of these same tablets 
in 15 plates. See also Rec. Past, V, 1906, pp. 213-224 (14 figs.). 

The “ Koudourrou.” — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1906, pp. 308-319, E. Cug 
discusses a class of Chaldean monuments, the Koudourrous, containing 
records of the ownership of land, with an exact indication of the boundaries. 
Their principal object is to place the property under the protection of the 
gods, and they are marked by two characteristic features, — reliefs contain- 
ing the emblems of divinities, and a series of imprecations against those 
who may dispute the ownership or shift the boundaries of the piece of land. 
The form of the documents indicates a time when the authority of the law 
was insufficient to protect the owner. The series recently brought to the 
Louvre from Susa belongs to the Kassite period (1330-1117 B.c.), and refers 
to lands bought by the king from a tribe or city, and bestowed by him on 
some individual. The documents throw much light on the nature of landed 
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property, and on the decadence of civilization in the Kassite period, as con- 
trasted with the time of Naram-Sin or Hammurabi. 

Mitanni Names from Nippur.—In Or. Lit. [X, 1906, cols. 588-591, 
F. Bork discusses a number of proper names in the documents recently pub- 
lished by Clay for the University of Pennsylvania. These are compounded 
with Teshup and Tarku, which are well-known names of divinities of the 
land of Mitanni. Another name, A-ga-ab-ta-ha, is mentioned in an Elamitic 
inscription as that of a refugee from the land of Mitanni. The collection 
of proper names that can be made from these documents throws not a little 
light upon the language and commercial relations of the Mitanni people. 

An Assyrian Grammatical Treatise.—In J.A.0.S. XXVII, 1906, 
pp. 88-103, S. LANGpon discusses a tablet, published in the second volume 
of Rawlinson’s Inscriptions, which has hitherto been supposed to be a list of 
synonyms, but which he maintains is a chronological treatise based upon an 
omen tablet as a specimen. The text is published in full with transcription 
and translation. 

Assyrian Incantations against Ghosts.—JIn S. Bibi. Arch. XXVIII, 
pp- 219-227, R. C. Tuompson publishes a transliteration and translation of 
a remarkable tablet published in Cuneiform Tezts, Vol. XXIII. The con- 
tents are largely new, and describe the Assyrian method of laying a ghost. 

Meaning of the Names of the Rulers of Shirgulla.—In Or. Lit. IX, 
1906, cols. 312-315, 380-385, V. BRuMMER discusses the names of the earliest 
rulers of the Babylonian kingdom of Shirgulla (Shirpurla). He starts with 
the name Akurgal, which means “son of the great mountain,” and main- 
tains that this must be a title of a deity, and that the king’s name is an 
abbreviation due to the omission of servant or son before the name of the 
god. On this basis he attempts to explain the names of the remaining 
rulers of this dynasty as similar hypokoristika. 

The Babylonian Chronicle.—In Abh. Sdchs. Ges. XXV, No. 1 (46 pp.), 
F. Dexirzscu republishes in transcription and translation the Babylonian 
Chronicle of 745-668 B.c. with commentary. An appendix (pp. 41-46) 
contains the Synchronistic History P. in transcription, with notes. 

Babylonian Astrology in Late Jewish Tradition.—In Or. Luz, IT, 
1906, pp. 113-168, A. WuUNscHE maintains that numerous traces of Baby- 
lonian cosmology and astrology are to be found in the Talmud, the mid- 
rashes, and the cabalistic writings. As an illustration of this he takes the 
descriptions of Solomon’s throne and hippodrome in the different recensions 
of the Agada. The numerous animal forms which stand upon the steps of 
the throne are not the creations of Jewish fancy, but Babylonian astrologi- 
cal figures. The throne itself represents the Babylonian conception of the 
sky, and the hippodrome represents the Babylonian myth of the course of 
the seasons. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Old Hebrew Calendar.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LX, 1906, pp. 605- 
644, E. KOn1a@ gives a thorough discussion of all the material bearing on 
the nature of the old Hebrew calendar, and comes to the conclusion that in 
the earliest times the day began with the dawn and that the custom of be- 
ginning the day with the evening is found only in later strata of Old Testa- 
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ment literature. The change cannot be attributed to Babylonian influence, 
since, according to Pliny, the Babylonians began the day with sunrise. It 
is due rather to observation of the moon for the purpose of determining the 
beginning of feasts. The new moon can be observed only in the evening, 
and hence arose a tendency to begin the day when the new moon first 
appeared. The months were known originally by the Canaanitish names 
Abib, Ziw, Ethanim, Bul, ete. Not until after the Exile did the Baby- 
lonian names Nisan, Iyyar, ete., appear. This was due to direct borrow- 
ing from the Babylonians. The method of numbering the months instead of 
naming them is found in all periods. The month was originally a lunar one, 
but the year was solar, so that the insertion of an occasional intercalary month 
was necessary. The year originally began in the autumn. The beginning 
of the year in the spring with the month Nisan cannot be traced before 
600 B.c., and is probably due to Babylonian influence. 

Origin of the Hebrew Alphabet.—In Am. Ant. XXVIII, 1906, pp. 
329-334, H. Procror argues that the Hebrew square characters were 
derived directly from hieroglyphics, and not from the Phoenician, and that 
they probably formed from the earliest times a sacred system of writing. 

Palestine before the Hebrew Conquest.—In Bibl. World, XXVIII, 
1906, pp. 360-373 (3 figs.), G. A. BARToN summarizes the results of the 
latest archaeological discoveries for the history and civilization of Palestine 
before the arrival of the Hebrews. He accepts the views that the aborigines 
of the country were non-Semitic, that the earliest Semitic immigrants were 
the Amorites, and that the Canaanites were a second wave of Semitic 
migration, contemporaneous with the Kassite conquest of Babylonia and 
the Hyksos conquest of Egypt. 

Topography of Jerusalem.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XXXVIII, pp. 206- 
212, 278-286, J. C. Nevin discusses the location of the Acra, Millo, the 
King’s Gardens, the Rock Zoheleth, Silla, Gihon, the King’s Pool, Enrogel, 
the Lower Pool, the Upper Pool, the Broad Wall, the Furnace Tower, and 
other points in the topography of Jerusalem. 

The Location of Golgotha.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, Vol. XX XVIII, 1906, 
pp. 269-274, A. W. Crow.Lry-Boevey discusses C. Wilson’s ‘ Notes on Gol- 
gotha and the Holy Sepulchre’ in the preceding volume, with a result unfa- 
vorable to the genuineness of the traditional location of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Meaning of the Expression “Between the Two Walls.” — In 
J. Bibl. Lit. XXV, 1906, L. B. Patron discusses the location of the two 
walls mentioned in Jer. xxxix, 2-5; 1xii, 5-8; 2 Kings xxv, 2-5; Isa. xxii, 
9-11, and holds that they can only have been the walls on either side of the 
mouth of the Tyropoeon Valley, near the pool of Siloam; that is, the west 
wall on the east hill and the east wall on the west hill. The use of this 
expression as early as Isa. xxii, 9-11 shows that the second wall on the south, 
which enclosed the southern end of the western hill and joined it to the 
eastern hill, was in existence as early as the time of Hezekiah, and sug- 
gests that it was the wall mentioned in 2 Chron. xxxii, 5, and that it was 
built by Hezekiah. 

The Siloam Tunnel. —In Bibl. World, XX VII, 1906, pp. 467-472, T. F. 
WriGut gives a history of the exploration of the Siloam Tunnel at Jeru- 
salem, and compares the methods used by the constructors of this tunnel 
with those employed by the engineers of the Simplon. 
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Weights found in Jerusalem. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XVIII, 1906, pp. 
182-189, 259-267, C. Warren discusses a number of weights found in 
Jerusalem, and after a general review of ancient weights and measures, 
reaches the conclusion that the old Troy grain, which was one per cent 
heavier than the present Troy grain, was a general unit of weight through- 
out the ancient world, and that these Jerusalem weights, as well as various 
Babylonian and Egyptian weights, are multiples of this standard. 

Notes on Semitic Incriptions.—In Eph. Sem. Ep. Il, 1906, pp. 140- 
149, M. LipzBarsk1 discusses all the seals and weights with Semitic inscrip- 
tions discovered within the last two years, including the seal of Shema, the 
servant of Jeroboam, from Tell el-Mutesellim, that of Joshua, the son of 
Asayahu (J.A.0.S. XXIV, 1903, pp. 205-226), and that of Hanan, son of 
Yedayahu (Mitt. Pal. V. 1903, p. 30). Ibid. pp. 150-152, the same writer 
reviews recent discussions of the genuineness of the Mesha Inscription, and 
concludes that there is no sound reason for doubting its authenticity. bid. 
pp. 153-171, the same writer publishes and discusses all the Phoenician 
inscriptions which have been discovered during the last three years. bid. 
pp- 190-199, he discusses the date of the Siloam inscription, and concludes 
from a comparison with the earliest gems that it cannot be brought down 
to post-exilic times, but belongs to the first period of Hebrew epigraphy. 
He also describes the inscriptions on ossuaries found at Jerusalem and Gaza 
during the past three years. Jbid. pp. 251-316, he reports the Nabataean and 
Palmyrene inscriptions discovered or published within the past three years. 

Some Aramaean Inscriptions. —In J. Asiat. VII, 1906, pp. 281-304, 
(1 pl.), J. B. Cuasor discusses a number of recently published Aramaic 
inscriptions. The first is a mosaic at Edessa with a Syriac inscription, naming 
Aftoha the son of Garmo. The second is an inscription published in Z. 
Morgenl. Ges. XIV, as old Indian. A new examination of the squeeze pre- 
served in the Louvre shows that this is a Syriac inscription from Sinai. 
There are also Palmyrean sepulchral inscriptions from the collection of Mr. 
Jacobsen at Copenhagen. 

Notes on Some Phoenician Inscriptions.—In Z. Morgeni. Ges. LX, 
1906, pp. 165-168, F. Praetorius discusses expressions in the Marseilles 
Inscription, the Inscription of Eshmunazar and the inscription, C.J.S. I, pp. 
29 ff. 

Palmyrene Inscriptions.—In R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 253-267, Cu. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU discusses ten Palmyrene epitaphs published by Chabot 
(J. Asiat. 1906, I, pp. 293-304) and publishes (2 figs.) two inscribed reliefs 
representing, one a woman, the other a man. Both were in the collection 
of the Countess de Béarn, and the first is now the property of Mr. A. Dutens. 
A reading of the epitaphs is given. A translation (in pious memory to him 
whose name is blessed for eternity, the good and the pitiful! Invoking the 
holy god, X son of Y, and Z son of . . .) of the inscription discussed by the 
same writer (Recueil d’Arch. Orient. VII, p. 36, No. 11) and others is given. 

The Inscription of Namdra.—In Or. Lit. LX, 1906, cols. 573-584, M. 
HARTMANN discusses the inscription published by Dussaud in R. Arch. 
1902, pp. 409-421 (see A.J-A. VII, p. 235). This inscription states that the 
building on which it stands is the mausoleum of the king of all the Arabs, 
Maralgais Ibn ‘Amr, and mentions the day of his death, the 7th of Kislul 
223; that is, the 7th of December, 328 a.p. 
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The Temple of Bel at Palmyra. — The plan and arclritecture of the 
temple of Bel or Helios at Palmyra were discussed by O. PucusTern at the 
May meeting of the Berlin Arch. Society. The great court was surrounded 
by colonnades, double on three sides, and single but higher on the fourth. 
The temple proper was Corinthian, with the entrance at the westend. The 
cella had windows and an adyton at either end. The style points to the 
time of Augustus or Tiberius, and to a Greek or Greco-Roman architect, 
who sought a perspective effect in the decorative reliefs. (Arch. Anz. 1906, 
cols. 193-194.) 

Meaning of Baal in Sabaean. — In Or. Lit. IX, 1906, cols. 251-256, H. 
WINCKLER defends the view that Baal in Sabaean denotes an inhabitant of 
a place, not a deity of that place. 

The Dating of Samaritan Manuscripts.—In /. Bibi. Lit. XXV, pp. 
29-48 (2 pls.), R. GorrHemt discusses the date of a Samaritan Hebrew text 
of the Pentateuch that was recently offered for sale in New York. It is 
claimed to be the oldest dated Hebrew codex in existence and to belong to 
the year 734 a.p. The author maintains that it is some 785 years younger 
than has been supposed, and in support of this gives an elaborate discussion 
of the way in which Samaritan manuscripts are dated. 

A Portrait of Antiochus VII.— In Le Musee, III, 1906, pp. 75-78 (pl.), 
A. SaMBon publishes a silver “emblema” on which is a head wearing the 
Phrygian cap, while behind the shoulders appear the horns of the crescent. 
From a comparison with the coins of Antiochus VII of Syria, he concludes 
that it is a portrait of that king with the attributes of the god Men, anda 
fine example of Syrian art in the second century B.c. 

A Weight from Seleucia.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1906, pp. 193-198, 
E. Micnon publishes a double mina of Seleucia recently acquired by the 
Louvre. It is a square lead plate with the figure of an elephant in relief, 
and weighs 1143 grammes. It bears the inscription [EAEYKEION | 
AIMNOYN | ETTIAEAG?IQNOS (the agoranomos) and also the numerals 
CKP, i.e. 126 of the Seleucid era (186 B.c.). 

The Architecture of Baalbek. — Architectural members from Baalbek 
have been brought to Berlin, sufficient to show the details of the archi- 
tecture and ornament as well as the technical structure of the various tem- 
ples and colonnades of Heliopolis. Baalbek represents the Syrian type of 
Roman architecture under, the Emperors, and shows an astonishingly rich 
and beautiful variety of decoration. The buildings represented are as fol- 
lows: I. The small round building over a water basin at some distance from 
the town, erected in the first century a.p. It has column bases of an elabo- 
rate floral design — an ancient Oriental idea worked out in the Hellenistic 
spirit — spiral-fluted shafts and classical Corinthian capitals. II. The colos- 
sal temple of Heliopolitan Zeus. The frieze here consists of consols deco- 
rated by the fore parts of bulls and lions alternately, and connected by 
garlands in relief. Traces of color are found. The acanthus and palmettes 
on the sima and elsewhere are very free in design, with lilies on branching 
stems. Certain differences of style in the decorative members point to an 
alteration of taste during the extended time occupied by the building. 
III. The two courts in front of the temple, begun in the latter half of the 
second century and finished under Caracalla. They show the later ten- 
dency to striking and picturesque ornament, and a beautiful polychromy of 
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material in the monolithic shafts of polished pink granite contrasting with 
the pure white limestone, now golden with age. A column base from one of 
these halls, as well as a bit of the podium of the stage wall of the theatre, 
shows that round members were first cut in plane surfaces with the forms 
of the mouldings indicated at an edge, to be worked out after the stones 
were in place. IV. From the temple of Bacchus there is only a piece of an 
abacus, which has a figure of Pan in place of the usual acanthus flower, and 
from the round building in late Roman style, only small fragments. The 
only representation of the Heliopolitan Zeus, a cippus found in the round 
fountain house, remains at Baalbek, but three small reliefs of the Helio- 
politan Triad are in Berlin. A characteristic type of monument, with a 
baldaquin supported on four columns over a statue, is represented by parts 
taken from a grave monument and a fountain. There are smaller articles 
of terra-cotta, glass, faience, and mosaic, of Arabic origin. (O. PucHstEr, 
Arch. Anz. 1906, cols. 225-240 ; 2 figs.) 

The Fortress of Masada. — The fortress of Masada, built by Herod the 
Great, and the last stronghold held by the Jews after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, is briefly described by F. B. Wricut in Rec. Past, V, 1906, pp. 
368-372 (4 figs.). 

The Rock Sculptures of Kab Elias.— The rock sculptures near Kab 
Elias (Sunday School Times, 1902, p. 546; ef. A.J.A. VII, 1903, pp. 107, 
366) are discussed by S. RonzEvALLeE, in Mel. Fac. Or. I, 1906, pp. 223-238 
(2 pls.). The first relief represents only a bull, near whose head in three 
niches are badly mutilated reliefs of divinities, apparently a local triad 
similar to that of Heliopolis. It seems to belong to Roman times. The 


second relief is much earlier, and represents an eagle-headed man, wearing 
a long garment and holding a sceptre. The style suggests Babylonian 
origin, but no exact parallel can be cited. 


ASIA MINOR 


Hittite Inscriptions.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXVIII, pp. 133-137 (3 figs.), 
A. H. SAyce proposes several emendations of the Ardistama and Ivriz 
inscriptions published by him in Vol. XX VII; and describes, with a tenta- 
tive translation, some Hittite seals in the Ashmolean Museum. 

The Ancient Harbor of Chalcedon.— The remains of the ancient 
moles at Chalcedon were traced in 1882, and show that the xAeords Ayunv 
(Appian, Bell. Mith. 71, p. 380) was formed by a long mole extending 
toward the northwest, and a shorter mole running northeast from the 
point near the English cemetery. (I. Mitiopctos, Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, 
pp- 53-54; fig.) 

The Lion-Group from Cyzicus.— In B.S.A. XI, 1904-05, pp. 151-152, 
F. W. Hastuck suggests that the relief from Cyzicus representing two 
lions*standing over two bulls (B.S.A. VIII, p. 192; see A.J.A. VIII, p. 101) 
may have formed part of the decoration on the base of a throne for a statue 
of Cybele. Several possible restorations of the statue as standing or seated 
are suggested. 

Ancient Sinope. — The articles on the history of Ancient Sinope, its 
inscriptions, and Prosopographia by D. M. Rosrnson (American Journal 
of Philology, XXVII, pp. 125-153, 245-279; A.J.A. TX, 1905, pp. 294-233) 
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have been bound in one volume, with title-page and corrigenda. (Davip 
M. Rosrinson, Ancient Sinope. An historical account with a Prosopographia 
Sinopensis, and an Appendix of Inscriptions. Baltimore, 1906, The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 8vo. $1.00.) 

Votive Reliefs in the Louvre.—In R. Et. Anc. VIII, 1906, pp. 181-190 
(2 pls.), E. Micnon discusses some reliefs from Asia Minor, illustrating the 
syncretism prevalent among the partially Hellenized natives. From Phila- 
delphia is a dedication to Marvnvy, seemingly a local form of the rérva 
A dedication from Acmonia mentions Artemis appar- 
ently referring to the nature goddess, commonly called Anaitis. A more 
comprehensive syncretism appears on a stele from Ouchak in Phrygia, 
representing Cybele, with Hermes and a draped figure on either side. 
Above is a mounted warrior, with an eagle and Victory in front, and a 
winged genius behind. Jbid. pp. 281-283, F. Cumontr interprets the relief 
from Ouchak as showing the Myrnp Geav, as the goddess of the earth, 
while above rides through the heavens Myv Oipavos. Hermes frequently 
appears on Oriental monuments as an intermediary between earth and 
heaven. 

A Decree of Outlawry from Miletus.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1906, 
pp. 511-523, G. GLorz studies in detail an inscription from Miletus (Sitzb. 
Berl. Akad. 1906, pp. 252 ff.; Arch. Anz. 1906, p.17). The nature of the 
penalties shows that the crime for which Nympharetus, Stratonax, and their 
sons were proscribed was political, though by a legal fiction it is classed as 
murder. A comparison with Nicolaus of Damascus, Frag. 54, which refers 
to a banishment of the Neleidae in the sixth century, leads to the conclusion 
that this decree of the fifth century was engraved on the lower part of the 
stele on which the earlier degree had been inscribed, and that it refers to a 
second banishment of the family, probably about 449 B.c., as a result of 
oligarchical disturbances. 

Inscription from Rhodes. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IX, 1906, Beiblatt, 
pp. 85-88, F. HitLErR von GAERTRINGEN discusses a Rhodian inscription 
in the Evangelical School at Smyrna. It refers to honors bestowed by 
TO Kowov TO ‘Eppaiorav AYTON. The last word is explained as a stone- 
cutter’s error for atrovoywv, which is found as an epithet of Rhodian 
‘Eppaiorai in I.G. XII, 1, 101; S.G.D.J. 3829. 

The Edict of the Emperor Valens. — Schulten’s interpretation of the 
edict of Valens addressed to Eutropius (see A.J.A. X, p. 443) is discussed by 
R. Heperpey in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. TX, 1906, pp. 182-192. He argues that 
about 365 a.p. Valens had allotted to certain cities of the province of Asia 
through the actores rei privatae portions of the income of the fundi rei pub- 
licae for rebuilding their walls. Irregularities crept in and the governor, 
Eutropius, asked that the cities be placed in control of the funds. This 
was first tried at Ephesus, and by the new edict the division of the funds and 
the res privatae are intrusted to the governor. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Cretan Palaces and Aegean Civilization.—In B.S.A. XI, 1904-05, 
pp. 181-223 (3 pls.; 4 figs.), D. Mackenzie publishes the, first of a series 
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of articles in criticism of Dérpfeld’s theory of Achaean palaces in Crete 
(Ath. Mitt. XXX, pp. 257-296; see A.J.A. X, p. 188). He argues from a 
close analysis of the remains at Phaestus and Cnossus, that no Achaean 
megaron ever existed at the former place, and that at the latter Dérpfeld’s 
view of the stratification is wholly erroneous. The architecture of the 
palaces is homogeneous in style and the only changes are due to develop- 
ment. The first invaders from the mainland, Mycenaeans, i.e. Pelasgians, 
of the same stock as the Cretans, destroyed the palaces at Cnossus and 
Phaestus, but the Achaeans did not arrive till long after both palaces were 
in ruins, near the end of Late Minoan III, and form a mere prelude to 
Hellenic invasions in general. All evidence as to Achaean settlement in 
the Aegean is of too late a character to assist Dérpfeld’s theory as to 
Achaean builders of the later palaces in Crete. 

Ionic Terra-cotta Friezes.— At the July meeting of the Berlin Arch. 
Soc., L. KseLLBerRG spoke on the terra-cotta friezes, eight in number, dis- 
covered at Aeolic Larissa, near Smyrna, and compared them with terra- 
cotta architectural members in Sicilian and Italian buildings. Those of 
Larissa include, beside purely ornamental designs, also figure scenes, for 
which there is no counterpart in this material in western Greek art. They 
represent races, a combat of centaurs, and a symposium, and, as excellent 
examples of Ionic art at about 500 B.c., furnish a basis for comparison of 
the genuine work with the Etruscan imitations. (Arch. Anz. 1906, col. 265.) 

In Mitt. XXI1, 1906, pp. 64-82 (pl.; 6 figs.), L. SaviGNonr com- 
pares certain Ionic fragments from Palaikastro in Crete with similar speci- 
mens in Etruria and elsewhere. These fragments belonged to a terra-cotta 
frieze with reliefs of warriors and chariots. Savignoni’s study is largely 
devoted to the form and use of the frieze placed above the cornice, as on the 
“Sarcophagus of the mourners” from Sidon. The subsequent history of 
this Ionic feature, rare in Ionia itself, is traced in the attica of the Roman 
triumphal arch. 

The Date of the Temple of Athena Nike at Athens.— An exami- 
nation of the north wall of the bastion of the temple of Athena Nike, which 
is as a whole an integral part of the Cimonian wall of the Acropolis, has 
disclosed the fact that it originally made a right angle with the west front. 
Thus restored, the lines of the bastion all run either parallel with or at right 
angles to the numerous old walls which are found about and under the 
Propylaea and which belong to the time of Cimon. After the Propylaea of 
Mnesicles was started, the north wall of the bastion was moved to corre- 
spond, and later the small stairway leading to the terrace above was con- 
structed, the temple was built, the balustrade around the terrace was erected, 
and the ground level lowered. The decree of 450 B.c., directing that a 
temple and altar be erected in the precinct of Athena Nike, was the work 
of the party opposed to Pericles, for such an erection was inconsistent with 
the plans for the new Propylaea of Mnesicles. For a time Pericles and his 
party were strong enough to go on with their work as planned; but when 
their influence waned, the demand for the use of the precinct compelled the 
curtailing of the south wing of the Propylaea, and the temple was at last 
built. Although this was just before the Peloponnesian War, the design of 
the temple in many ways betrays its earlier origin. (A. Késter,.Jb. Arch. I. 
XXI, 1906, pp. 129-147; 5 figs.) 
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The Corinthian Capital at Phigalia.—I[n Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 1X, 1906, 
pp. 287-294 (7 figs.), J. DurM discusses the lost Corinthian capital from the 
temple at Phigalia. The unpublished journal of Haller von Hallerstein 
shows that Cockerell’s drawing is trustworthy. Similar capitals with a 
double row of acanthus leaves have been found at Delphi, and an archi- 
tectural connection between the temple at Phigalia and the Tholos in the 
Marmoria seems probable. 

The Temples represented on Certain Reliefs of Apollo Citharoe- 
dus. — Four replicas of a relief of Apollo with the lyre, about to offer a 
libation as a victor, are discussed by F. StupniczKa in Jb. Arch. J. XXI, 
1906, pp. 77-89 (5 figs.), with reference to the spot represented. This he 
concludes to be the Pythion on the Ilissus at Athens, where there was no 
temple, but an ancient agalma, a tripod, and an altar, while a wall separated 
it from the Olympieum. All these details are shown in the best examples 
of the relief, the temple being Corinthian, as completed by Hadrian, and the 
other details being consistent with a late date. On the frieze of the temple 
is a chariot race, the pediment figures suggest a conflict of gods and giants, 
and the acroteria are Victories in the attitude of the Nike of Paeonius. 
These decorations are suitable to the Olympieum. It is suggested that the 
octostyle Corinthian temple on a relief at the Villa Medici, once interpreted 
by Petersen as the temple of Mars Ultor, is probably the temple of Divus 
Hadrianus, with the figure of the emperor in the centre of the pediment. 


SCULPTURE 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. — A welcome addition to the hand- 
books published by the Royal Museums in Berlin is the volume on Greek Sculp- 
ture by R. KekuLe von Straponirz. It is a brief history of this branch 
of Greek art, in which each period is first discussed in its general aspects 
and with reference to its typical productions, and then illustrated further by 
an account of representative works in the Berlin collections. This method of 
treatment and the large number of illustrations render the work useful also 
to those at a distance from Berlin. There is no discussion of disputed points, 
and the subject is naturally presented from the standpoint of the author, who 
has little sympathy with some recent hypotheses and identifications in this 
field. (Die Griechische Skulptur, von R. KeEKULE von StrRADoNItTZ, Hand- 
biicher der Kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Vol. XI. Berlin, 1906, G. Reimer, 
383 pp.; 155 figs. 8vo; Mk. 4.50, paper, 5. bound.) 

An Imitation of Ancient Clay.— The Scientific American, October 27, 
1906, describes an artificial clay invented by a Norwegian sculptor, C. D. 
Magelssen, which is characterized by plasticity and ability to withstand 
intense heat without shrinking or cracking. It is possible to mould figures 
of large size on iron frames and bake them without detaching the clay from 
the supports. The discoverer believes that to the use of a clay possessing 
these properties, which depend on the absence of organic impurities, the 
Greek artists owed the perfection of their large statues and small figurines of 
terra-cotta. 

Some Sculptures at Turin.— Five pieces of sculpture at Turin are 
described by A. J. B. Wace in J.H.S. XXVI, 1906, pp. 235-242 (3 pls.). 
They are: (1) Head of an athlete, a copy of a bronze original belonging in 
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the latter half of the fifth century, and perhaps by an Athenian artist who 
came under Argive influence. The hair is Polyclitan, the flesh rather 
Athenian in style. (2) Torso of Athena, a good copy of a type of the school 
of Praxiteles. Fifteen replicas are known, including the fine bronze at 
Florence. (3) Youthful male torso, in a dancing or rising attitude, slender 
and graceful and with excellent drapery. Copy of a bronze of the later 
fourth eentury, which may be classed with the Ganymede of the Vatican 
attributed to Leochares and the bronze dancing satyr at Naples. (4) Head 
of an athlete, of a type which may be placed with the so-called Jason, 
between the Apoxyomenus and the Borghese warrior, about 200 B.c. 
(5) Statuette of a priestess of Isis, with long flowing“draperies and head 
thrown back. It is Graeco-Egyptian work of the late third century B.c., and 
shows to a marked degree the morbidezza characteristic of Greek work of that 
period. 

Ancient Sculptures in the Church of the Panagia Gorgoepikoos at 
Athens. — The fragments of ancient reliefs which are built into the outer 
walls of the church of the Panagia Gorgoepikoos (“ Little Metropolitan”) 
at Athens are described in some detail by P. Sterner in Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 
1906, pp. 325-341 (2 figs.), as a supplement to the account of the church by 
Michel and Struck (see infra, p. 234). Fourteen pieces are described, but the 
discussion is concentrated on two reliefs representing Nikes handing prizes 
to female figures, who represent the victorious tribes; an archaistic relief, 
representing a warrior apparently following the body of a friend; a grave- 
relief, representing two women in an aedicula, which leads to a brief discus- 
sion of typical figures appearing in late grave-reliefs, but evidently drawn 
from earlier statues; and the frieze with cult objects, which seem to point 
to a connection with the Eleusinium. The calendar frieze has already 
received adequate discussion elsewhere, and the reliefs representing Roman 
military decorations are treated in Bonn. Jb. 114, pp. 1-98. 

Terra-cotta Plaques from Praesus.— In B.S.A. XI, 1904-05, pp. 243- 
257 (20 figs.), E. S. Forster continues his discussion of the terra-cottas from 
Praesus (see A.J.A. VIII, p. 314) by publishing the series of plaques, con- 
taining some thirty types. Seventeen varieties had been published by 
Halbherr, A.J.A. V, 1901, pp. 371-392. The plaques fall into an archaic 
group, a middle group corresponding roughly to the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies, and a Hellenistic group. In the first period the types seem connected 
with the Eteocretan religion, and show relations with Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Sardinia; in the second period the types are less hieratic, and show an art 
far behind that of the mainland; in the third period Hellenistic Greek art 
is completely dominant. 

The Group of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. — In Jb. Ki. Alt. XVII, 
1906, pp. 544-549 (2 pls.), F. Srupniczka discusses the group of the Tyran- 
nicides by Critios and Nesiotes, and its relation to the earlier group by 
Antenor. He accepts the Boston fragment (see A./.A. X, p. 471), as con- 
clusive evidence that the Naples statues represent the later group, but 
argues that it resembled closely the earlier work for which the best author- 
ity is the Skaramanga lecythus in Vienna (Masner, Catalogue, No. 264, 
Fig. 19). 

“The Birth of Venus.” — In Rec. Past, VI, 1906, pp. 204-213 (2 figs.), 
S. A. JEFFeRs discusses the relief representing the birth of Aphrodite now 
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in the National Museum at Rome, and Botticelli’s painting of the birth of 
Venus in the Uffizi, as typifying the ideals of Greek art in the early fifth 
century, and those of the Renaissance. 

A New Replica of the Choiseul-Gouffier Type. — The right leg of a 
statue of Greek marble in the style of the middle of the fifth century is now 
in the Terme Museum at Rome. It corresponds in all details with the 
Choiseul-Gouffier statue in London and the “ Apollo on the Omphalus” in 
Athens, and represents a very fine replica of the type. A quiver hanging 
on the supporting tree trunk corroborates the usual interpretation as an 
Apollo. (G. Dicks, J.-H.S. XXVI, 1906, pp. 278-280; 3 figs.) 

An Apollo by Paeonius. — A definite idea of Paeonius of Mende’s repre- 
sentation of a god may be gained by a comparison of the youthful Apollo at 
Ince Blundell Hall with the Nike and with the Hertz head (Rim. Mitt. IX, 
p- 162) which is a copy of that of the Nike. This comparison reveals such 
close and striking resemblances in detail as to prove conclusively that the 
originals were from the same hand. The Hertz head is a good copy from 
marble, the Apollo statue an inferior copy from bronze. The attitude of 
the statue has many analogies among the reliefs of northern Greece, but 
none in the round. It shows the attempt of the sculptor to modify the stiff 
conventionality of the archaic standing position, and cannot be later than 
the middle of the fifth century. This fixes also the disputed date of the 
Nike, as the resemblances are too strong to admit of any considerable inter- 
val between the two works. (B. Saver, Jb. Arch. I. XXI, 1906, pp. 163- 
176; 10 figs.) 

Leto with her Children.—In R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 290-296, 
A. MAHLER discusses the bronze statuette of Leto and her children in the 
Capitoline Museum (Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire, Il, 417, 7) and its 
replicas. Following Arndt, he compares it with a statue in Copenhagen 
(Glyptothéque Ny-Carlsberg, pls. 38-40, Repertoire, IT, 419, 2), and indirectly 
with Calamis. He thinks it may be the work of Praxiteles mentioned by 
Pausanias (I, 44, 2), in which case it must be by the elder Praxiteles, whom 
he regards as a pupil of Calamis and father of Cephisodotus. This accounts 
for the resemblance between the Leto and the Eirene and Plutus. 

Splanchnoptes. —In Jb. Arch. I. 1893, pp. 224 ff., M. Mayer interpreted 
a marble statue from the Olympieum in Athens (Kavvadias, TAvrra, No. 
248), as a orAayxvorrys, a youth holding the flesh of an offering on a fork 
over the altar. In confirmation of this view, A. von Savis publishes in 
Athen. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 352-358 (pl.), a small bronze statuette from 
Dodona representing a youth holding a three-pronged fork, and in style very 
similar to the Athenian statue. Analysis of the forms leads to the conclu- 
sion that the original was a product of the transitional period, which preceded 
the Parthenon sculptures, and of which the boy extracting a thorn.from his 
foot is one of the best examples. 

The East Frieze of the Parthenon. — Quite independently K. Werss- 
MANN and A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS have identified the ten standing figures 
on either side of the gods on the east frieze of the Parthenon (Michaelis, 
Parthenon, Nos. 18-23, 43-46) with the eponymous heroes of the ten tribes. 
The former (Hermes, XLI, 1906, pp. 619-623) identifies Nos. 43-46 with 
Oeneus, Acamas, Aegeus, and Pandion, Nos. 18, 20, and 23 with Cecrops, 
Erechtheus, and Leos, while the other three members must include Ajax, 
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Antiochus, and Hippothoon. The latter (Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 38- 
49; 2 pls.; 2 figs.), suggests that Nos. 43-46 are Erechtheus, Aegeus, Pan- 
dion, and Leos, and Nos. 18-23, Acamas, Oeneus, Cecrops, Hippothoon, 
Ajax, and Antiochus. He also uses the parody of the Panathenaic proces- 
sion in Aristophanes, Eccles. 728 ff., toexplain some details in other portions 
of the frieze. 

Apollo or Athlete?—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IX, 1906, pp. 279-287, 
F. Hauser defends his view (ibid. VIL, pp. 42 ff.; A.J.A. UX, p. 468), that 
the Diadumenus of Polyclitus was originally an Apollo against Lowy (ibid. 
pp. 269 ff., A.J.A. X, p. 445). It must be proved that so marked an at- 
tribute as the quiver is ever used thoughtlessly. The Delian artist would 
not have transformed a short-haired athlete into an Apollo, for the typical 


Ficure 1.— Marsie Heap or Figure 2.—Bronze OF 
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Apollo after Praxiteles was not an athlete; he must therefore have known 
that the original represented Apollo. A definite school of Greek art uses 
the same types for gods and men. Several details in Loéwy’s argument are 
also discussed. 

Calamis. — The literary evidence as to the date and works of Calamis is 
examined in detail in JA. Oest. Arch. I. TX, 1906, pp. 199-268 (4 figs.) by E. 
Reiscu. Praxias, a pupil of Calamis, made the sculptures in the east pedi- 
ment of the temple of Apollo at Delphi (Paus. X, 19,4). This can only 
refer to the new temple, and Praxias, who is also known from inscriptions of 
about 360 B.c., must have finished his work not later than 340 B.c. His 
master then was active in the early part of the fourth century, and this 
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agrees with the passages which refer to works of Calamis in connection with 
those of Praxiteles and Scopas. A Calamis also made, with Onatas, the 
group ordered by Hiero and dedicated at Olympia by Deinomenes in 467- 
466 B.c. To the same artist must belong the offering of Acragas at Olympia, 
the statue of Ammon dedicated at Thebes by Pindar, and the colossal 
Apollo at Apollonia. Thus literary evidence points to two artists named 
Calamis, living nearly a century apart, and a study of the statements about 
the statues of Calamis shows that they naturally fall into two groups, of 
which one seems to contain works characteristic of the fourth century. The 
elder Calamis worked exclusively in bronze. To the younger are ascribed 
chryselephantine and marble stat- 
ues, and his name is mentioned as 
a worker in precious metals by 
Pliny, H.N. 33, 156. 

Two New Portraits of Alex- 
ander.—In R. Arch. VIII, 1906, 
pp. 1-6 (2 pls. ; 6 figs.), S. Remvacn 
publishes and discusses the marble 
head and the bronze statuette — 
both portraits of Alexander — in 
the Dattari collection in Cairo (Figs. 
land 2). See Arch. Anz. 1905, pp. 
67 f.; A.J.A. 1906, p. 63. 

Pannychis.— The bronze group 
of statues by Euthycrates, son of 
Lysippus, mentioned by Tatian is 
discussed by E. Maass in Jb. Arch. 
I. XXI, 1906, pp. 77-107 (2 figs.). 
He interprets Tatian’s words to 
mean, “The wooing at the night 
festival of the Pannychis”; and 
with the aid of the “Auge and 
Heracles ”’ in the house of the Vettii 
at Pompeii, and the “ Heracles and 
Telephus before Arcadia” from 
Herculaneum, he gains an idea of 
the appearance of the group. The 
wide-winged figure in the Pompeian 
fresco is the personified Pannychis, 
and the winged woman in the Herculanean painting is Themis, while the 
eagle and lion, king of birds and king of beasts, indicate the power of the 
heaven-born child over the fierce passions of nature. 

A Votive Relief to Asclepius.— The votive relief to Asclepius (Fig. 
8) recently discovered in Athens (see A.J.A. IX, p 108) is discussed in 
B.S.A. XI, 1904-05, pp. 146-150 (2 figs.) by G. B. Byzanrinos. He 
regards it as a work of the early third century B.c. It is possible that Silon 
dedicated the sandal as a memorial of his journey to the shrine, but it is also 
possible that the sandal had saved its wearer’s foot from injury. A shoe 
which had saved its owner from the bite of a snake was seen by the author 
among the votive offerings in a Greek church. 


Ficcrt 3.— Votive To ASCLEPIUS. 
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A Head connected with Damophon. — The Vatican contains a head in 
rosso antico (Catalogue, No. 293”; Helbig, Fiihrer,? I, p. 144, No 242) a 
replica of which in the same material is in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek at 
Copenhagen. The head seems to represent a satyr and bears a striking 
resemblance to the head of Anytus by Damophon. The stylistic forerunner 
of these heads is the Zeus of Otricoli, and two derivatives of this head, in 
Naples and Parma, correspond in their variations with the heads of Anytus 
and the satyr. The satyr head seems to represent an early work of Damo- 
phon, or perhaps of his master, and to belong to the period of reaction which 
falls in the first half of the third century B.c. (G. Dickins, B.S.A. XI, 1904- 
1905, pp. 173-180; pl.) 

The Aphrodite of Polycharmus.—In C. R. Acad Insc. 1906, p. 306, 
S. Remnacu proposes to read in Pliny, H.N. XXXVI, 36, Venerem lavantem 
sese Daedalsas, stantem [ pede in uno] Polycharmus. The statue of Polychar- 
mus is therefore represented by the numerous figures of Venus standing on 
one foot while adjusting her sandal on the other. The original was probably 
at Aphrodisias. 

Ganymede.— A fragmentary statue from Ephesus, now in Vienna, 
represents Ganymede seized by the eagle. The boy has sunk on his left 
knee, while the right leg is stretched out. <A replica of this statue is in 
Madrid, and the same version of the scene is found on a relief in Florence 
and mosaics from Baccano and Sousse. The statue from Subiaco and the 
Ilioneus also probably represent Ganymede alarmed by the eagle. The 
mosaics and relief seem derived from a painting, which also influenced the 
sculptor, who may have known the work of Leochares. (H. Lucas, Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. 1X, 1906, pp. 269-277; pl.; 3 figs.) 

The Laocoén in France.— The discovery of the right arm of Laocoén 
by L. Pollak (cf. A.J.A. X, 1906, p. 352) leads E. Micuon in B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1906, pp. 271-280, to a discussion of the restorations made during the 
sojourn of the group in France. The earlier restorations were removed 
before the group was taken from Rome, and replaced in plaster on its arrival 
in Paris. At this time the right arm of Laocodén was modelled from a 
restoration of the group by Girardon. The restorations were still in place on 
the return of the group to Italy, and do not seem to have been removed since. 

A Pseudo-Praxitelean Group.— The Louvre contains a Graeco-Roman 
group of Aphrodite and Eros, the plinth of which bears the name of 
Praxiteles (Loewy, Inschr. griech. Bildh. No. 502). It is commonly stated 
that during the last century this base was removed. In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1906, pp. 120-122, Cu. RAvArisson-MOLLIEN argues that this removal never 
took place. Jbid. pp. 125-133, E. Micuon gives a full account of the history 
of the group and its inscription. While the authenticity of the inscription 
is not beyond question, it has never been removed from the group. When 
the group was first exhibited in the Louvre it was provided with a square 
base, which concealed the inscribed oval plinth. This border has since been 
removed, and the inscription is now plainly visible. A portion of the forged 
inscription on the statue of the Procurator Caninius has also become visible 
by the removal of a modern border. Jbid. p. 134, Ravaisson-MOLLIEN 
claims that the figure of Eros is in a Roman style, inferior to that of the 
Aphrodite. The head and part of the bust of the goddess are modern and 
taken from a statue of the seventeenth century. 
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VASES AND PAINTING 


Cretan Decorative Art.—In Transactions of the Department of Archae- 
ology (University of Pennsylvania), II, 1906, pp. 5-50 (3 pls. ; 68 figs.), Epirx 
H. Hat examines the designs on Cretan vases of the bronze age. She classi- 
fies the designs as (1) Jmitative, including (a) pure naturalistic designs, (6) con- 
ventional naturalistic designs, in which natural objects are represented in con- 
ventional forms, (c) conventionalized naturalistic designs, in which natural 
objects are represented in stereotyped forms due to mechanical copying, and 
(d) sacral designs; and (2) Non-Imitative, including (a) simple, and (4) com- 
plicated patterns. An elaborate chronological table gives the Cretan vases, 
and other decorated objects, with their provenience and place of publication, 
as well as some non-Cretan parallels. Before the Kamares ware (Middle 
Minoan II) only non-imitative designs are found, though tendencies toward 
conventional naturalistic decorations are found in Early Minoan III and 
Middle Minoan I. In Middle Minoan III a purely naturalistic type is 
achieved, and sacral patterns appear. The marine designs appear in Late 
Minoan I. In Late Minoan II all classes of design, except the complex 
non-imitative, are represented. Late Minoan III contains the “ Mycenaean ” 
vases, which are characterized by a large use of conventionalized naturalistic 
designs, due to unintelligent copying. 

Middle Minoan Pottery. — In J.H.S. XXVI, 1906, pp. 243-267 (5 pls.), 
D. MACKENZIE supplements his earlier study of Cnossian pottery (ibid. 
XXIII, pp. 157 ff. ; A.J.A. VII, p. 468) from the larger material now at hand. 
The dark-on-light and light-on-dark techniques he again finds coexisting 
from the beginning to the end, as two sides of the decorative principle of 
contrast. The Early Minoan age inherited simple geometric forms and 
colors from the neolithic age and used chiefly white, red, and black. Here 
began the tendency to curvilinear forms which was developed in the succeed- 
ing first period of Middle Minoan. In this period, with an increase in forms, 
new colors also appear, having a general tendency toward lighter and yellowish 
shades. The Kamares period brought polychrome decoration to its height, 
with the most successful synthesis of dark-on-light and light-on-dark in har- 
monious design. With a growing appreciation of the relation between shape 
and decoration, the main design tended to usurp the space on the shoulder 
of a vase, leaving the less conspicuous parts for simpler and more primitive 
ornament. The principle of decorating in horizontal bands, which main- 
tained a successful rivalry with that of vertical panelling and a symmetric 
arrangement, and survived into classic times, had its origin quite as much 
in this sense of fitness as in the conveniences of the wheel. The third period, 
which saw the rapid decay of polychrome ornament, is characterized by the 
growth of a naturalistic tendency and a return to monochrome technique, the 
last as a natural consequence of the first, because the polychrome scheme 
of the earlier period could not represent natural objects in their proper color. 
Here wall-painting and ceramic art, so long parallel, may have taken dif- 
ferent ways. This period saw the perfection of the free, broad use of 
naturalistic design, especially in the pottery of the temple repositories. 
Each of the last two periods ended with some widespread calamity which 
hastened the already latent tendency to decay. The art known as Mycenaean 
or Achaean in Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, and elsewhere belongs to the out- 
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skirts of the Minoan culture of which Crete was the centre, and is wholly 
southern and not European in origin. 

A Proto-Corinthian Lecythus in Berlin. — A class of very small lecythi 
with plastic decoration imitated from metal, of which there is a very fine 
specimen at Berlin, is discussed by O. WAsHBuURN in Jb. Arch. I. XXI, 1906, 
pp. 116-127 (pl.; 4 figs.). The Berlin example, 7 cm. high, has a lion’s 
head as a mouth, a lion for a handle, and other plastic as well as painted 
decoration. The influence of Mycenaean art is clear, but there are indica- 
tions of another origin, perhaps geometric and contemporary with the Dipy- 
lon and Boeotian styles, in the ninth century. Probably aone are so late as 
600 B.c., though the Berlin vase is one of the latest. The inscriptions on 
several indicate an Aeolic or Doric origin, probably in Asia Minor, for the 
single example with an Ionic inscription, that at Boston, is exceptional. 
Proto-Corinthian ware remained in use during the early Corinthian period, 
and some of it may have been made at Corinth. 

Fragments from Eleusis.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 186-204 (pl.; 
3 figs.), K. Raomaios publishes two vase-fragments from Eleusis of especial 
interest because of their technique, as the decorations are applied in color 
on a black ground. The more important fragment is part of the inner pic- 
ture of a cylix. A full discussion leads to the conclusion that the scene 
represents Pluto with Demeter and Cora, and that the style and technique 
indicate the work of an Ionian artist settled in Attica about 530 B.c. The 
polychrome decoration on a black ground is claimed as Ionian in origin. 
The other fragment, in similar technique, is a head of Athena from an 
omphalos cylix. It is Attic work. 

The Cacus Vase in the Ashmolean Museum. — The interpretation of 
E. Pernice (Jb. Arch. I. XVI, 1906, pp. 45 ff.; see A.J.A. X, p. 449), that 
this vase represented Hermes seizing Paris, is rejected by P. GARDNER in 
J.H.S. XXVI, 1906, pp. 226-228 (fig.). The inconsistencies in the drawing 
are perhaps due to an unskilful workman, who adapted a group from an- 
other scene to the Heracles and Cacus story. 

Distribution of Attic Vases. — The distribution of Attic vases through- 
out the ancient world is discussed by Miss G. M. A. Ricuter in B.S.A. XI, 
1904-05, pp. 224-242 (4 figs.), on the basis of a study of the number of 
examples of each form in the Athens Museum in comparison with those 
from Etruria and Campania in the British Museum, the Berlin Museum, 
and the Hermitage. A classified table shows that the chief demand from 
Italy was for amphorae, hydriae, cylices, oenochoae, and to a less extent for 
lecythi, crateres, and cups. Loutrophori, lebetes, d6vo., white lecythi, red- 
figured aryballi and pyxides are not found in Italy. In Athens itself the 
vases are chiefly such as were used for the toilet or for special purposes, as 
funerals and weddings. These vases, manufactured for the home market, 
are studied in detail. In two appendices are published a red-figured loutro- 
phoros with the death of Penthesilea, and a fragment of a pyxis showing 
apparently a bride surrounded by vases received as gifts. 

An Amphora in the Boston Museum.— In Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, XVII, 1906, pp. 143-148 (pl.), G. H. Cuase publishes in a modi- 
fied form a paper presented at the General Meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute at Princeton (A.J.A. VIT, 1903, p. 96), in which he describes a red- 
figured amphora in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, bearing the inscrip- 
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Two White Lecythi from Eretria.—In "Ed. ‘Apy. 1906, pp. 1-22 
(2 pls.; 7 figs.), K. Kovurouniores publishes two Attic white lecythi 
from a tomb at Eretria, both inscribed Ai@iA0os xadds, and evidently from 
the same workshop. Lecythi bearing the same xadds-name, published by 
Bosanquet, J.H.S. 1896, pp. 164 ff., while contemporary, seem from a differ- 
ent pottery. The writer describes the construction of the Attic lecythi, dif- 
fering from Pottier on several points. He interprets the scenes on his two 
specimens as representing the deceased woman seated and receiving offer- 
ings from the living woman who stands before her. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Oldest Greek Alphabet.— The origin and development of the 
Greek alphabet is discussed by A. Gercke in Hermes, XLI, 1906, pp. 540- 
561. After considering many details, he concludes that the supplementary 
signs were developed before the foundation of Cumae (ca. 730 B.c.), and 
that the origin of the Greek alphabet cannot be placed much later than the 
beginning of the ninth century, as the Lycian and Carian alphabets, which 
imply the Greek, originated before the end of that century. In any case 
the invention of the alphabet is later than the Dorian occupation of the 
islands. 

Tsade and Sampi. — In J.H.S. XXV, 1906, pp. 338-365, F. W. G. Foar 
discusses in detail the history of the sign for 900 in Greek numeration, in- 
cluding the question of the relation of the Phoenician and Milesian alpha- 
bets, and the Greek and Hebrew numerical systems. He concludes that 
Greek M, not T, represents the Semitic Tsade, and that the name Sampi as 
applied to the sign has no ancient authority. Ibid. XX VI, 1906, pp. 286- 
287, he calls attention to the discovery of the forms réTapes and reTapa? ovra 
in an early Ionic inscription from the Artemisium at Ephesus. This con- 
firms the view that the character represented a dental sibilant. It seems to 
have been confined to the Ionic coast of Mysia and Lydia, and the Pontic 
coast of Thrace. 

An Epitaph from Megara.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 89-93, 229- 
230 (pl.), A. WiLHELM publishes the earliest known epitaph from Megara, 
consisting of an elegiac couplet, with remains of a preceding line. The 
forms of the letters indicate a date in the early fifth century. The couplet 
reads [Aa] xAyrovmpox | | carrexaadn : | | 
orouro[Avo]s. Though the lines are practically complete, the interpreta- 
tion is difficult. Wilhelm regards it as expressing the grief of a wife or 
mother for the dead. F. Sotmsen (ibid. pp. 342-348) criticises Wilhelm’s 
readings in detail. He thinks the inscription was on a cenotaph. In Nach- 
richten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1906, pp. 231-239, 
B. Ket accepts. Wilhelm’s interpretation, but reads the text very differ- 
ently. Jbid. pp. 240-241, E. Scuwarrz argues that it is from a cenotaph. 
In Philologus, LXV, 1906, pp. 474-475, J. Baunack adds a note on the text. 

Notes on Attic Inscriptions.—In Rh. Mus. LXI, 1906, pp. 344-351, 
J. E. Kircuner publishes notes on Attic inscriptions. He treats first the 
priests of Asclepius, in connection with Sundwall’s and Ferguson’s discovery 
that the annual priests were chosen in the official order of the tribes. He 
gives a table of archons, tribes, and priests, so far as they are known, from 
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350-318 B.c., based chiefly on J.G. II, 766 and 835. The priest Anuwy Anuo- 
peéAovs Taanevs (/.G. I, 1654) is placed in 350-49 B.c., and identified with 
the cousin of Demosthenes. The article also discusses the deme of the 
Tlordpuo Accpadv@rar, who appear in the fourth century. It belonged to the 
tribe Antigonis, and its members sometimes appear under the double name, 
and sometimes under each name singly. 

Attic Accounts of the Fifth Century.—In Rh. Mus. LXI, 1906, 
pp. 202-231, W. Banner discusses the formulae employed in the Attic in- 
scriptions containing official accounts. He concludes that the older docu- 
ments were all arranged by the year, that changes in detail soon appear, and 
that probably between 423 and 418 B.c. the accounts were arranged by 
prytanies with further variations in the details. 

The Walls built by Conon.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, p. 372, 
E. NACHMANSON reports that the inscription relating to the rebuilding of 
the walls of Athens by Conon (Ath. Mitt. 1905, pp. 391 ff.; A.J.A. X, p. 450) 
is now in the Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, in Brussels, and gives 
some minor corrections furnished by J. de Mot. 

The Erection of a Tripod.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 154-144 
(fig.), M. Hotteaux publishes with a detailed commentary an inscription 
recently found near Athens, containing specifications for the erection of 
tripods at Cynosarges. Ibid. pp. 145-150 (fig.), W. Dorprevp reconstructs 
the monument. Underground was a foundation of rough stone, on which 
was erected an orthostates, a square pillar, covered by a large fiat stone, on 
which the tripod was placed and secured by lead. Under the bowl of the 
tripod was placed a marble column. Jbid. pp. 359-362, H. LATTERMANN 
suggests corrections to the text. 

An Inscription from Carystus.— The inscription /.G. III, 1306, 
containing a list of Bouleutai is shown by a copy made by Mionnet to 
come from Carystus in Euboea. It thus gains greatly in value, as 
throwing light on the organization of this important place in the second 
century A.D. (F. Hitter von GAERTRINGEN, Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 
349-351.) 

The Report of an Agonothetes. — In B.C.H. XXV, pp. 365 ff. (A./.A. 
VII, p. 373) W. Vo_ierarr published the droAoyia of an Agonothetes of 
the Basileia at Lebadia. This has been again studied by M. Hotieavux, 
ihid. XXX, 1906, pp. 469-481 (fig.), who gives a new text of one face of 
the stele, and argues at length that the inscription must be dated at the end 
of the second or beginning of the first century B.c. 

Inscriptions from Delphi.— In Hermes, XLI, 1906, pp. 356-377, 
H. Pomtow discusses the fragments from Delphi of the list of honors 
bestowed on Cassander, son of Menestheus of Alexandria Troas, a fragment 
of which was published by Kaibel, ibid. VIII, pp. 417 ff. Recent dis- 
coveries show that it was probably engraved on the Treasury of the Cni- 
dians. The article also contains corrections to the six other Delphian 
inscriptions published by Kaibel. 

An Inscription from Cumae.— In Not. Scav. 1905, p. 377, A. Sogliano 
published an archaic inscription from Cumae, reading Ot Oégus év| rodda 
keto | al we tov BeBaxyxevpeé vov. In B. Phil. W. 1906, pp. 957-958, R. En- 
GELMANN interprets we as yy, and the inscription as a prohibition against 
burying the uninitiated in a certain place. 
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Notes on Dialectic Inscriptions.—In Sitzh. Sdchs. Ges. LVII, 1905, 
pp. 272-286, R. Meister continues his studies in Greek epigraphy. (1) The 
inscription MENETYSEAYYA on coins of Aspendus is read Mévervs 
€A(A) vya(v) ; in Attic of Mévyros éyAvyay. (2) The inscription from 
Laconia (B.S.A. X, p. 188, No. 15) is corrected and interpreted. It is in 
the old Doric dialect, which is scarcely known outside of Sparta. The 
examples of this dialect from Laconia are given. (3) Corrections and 
notes on the dialect of Boeotian inscriptions from Thespiae, Acraephia, 
and Thebes. 

*Apxtarpés rd 8.— In Jh. Ocst. Arch. I. IX, 1906, pp. 295-297, P. Wor- 
TERS discusses the phrase dpxuarpds 7d 8’, which appears in a list of victors 
in the dyov tov iarpov at Ephesus (ibid. VITI, pp. 119 ff.; A.J.A. CX, p. 346). 
It does not refer to a fourth election as city physician, for this was a life 
appointment, but to a fourth choice as Agonothetes. 

*Axpévuxa.—In Rh. Mus. LXI, 1906, pp. 472-473, F. B. discusses the 
meaning of dxpovuxa, as it appears in the phrase év re rots dxpovixots Kai 
Ti tavpodidagia, in an inscription from Miletus (Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1906, 
p- 258). The word refers to the firm grip on the hoof or horn of the 
animal, and is probably a technical term with trainers. 

Epigraphic Notes. — In "Ed. ’Apx. 1906, pp. 115-116, S. Bases suggests 
corrections to the Thessalian inscriptions published by G. Zekides, ibid. 
1905, pp. 189 ff. In B.C.H. XXX, 1906, p. 466, are brief notes by A. JARDE 
on Thessalian inscriptions in "Ed. "Apy. 1905, pp. 187 ff. (A.J.A. X, 
p- 349.) In B.C.H. XXX, p. 468, M. HoLteavux confirms a suggestion of 
Meister as to the Thespian inscription, idid. XXI, p. 554. Ibid. pp. 467- 
468, A. D. KERAMOPOULLOS gives a revised text of the dedication of Phile- 
taerus and epigram of Honestus from Thespiae, published by P. Jamot, ibid. 
XXVI, p. 155 (A.J.A. VII, 380). In Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 228-229, 
A. WILHELM gives a revised text of the archaic inscription from Tegea, 
published by G. Mendel, B.C.H. XXV, p. 267. In Klio, VI, 1906, p. 331, 
H. LATTERMANN publishes a revised text of the Eleusinian inscription, J.G. 
II5, 1054, lines 52-57, which confirms some important restorations suggested 
by him, Alio, VI, pp. 140-168. In Ath. Mitt. XXXI, p. 236, S. N. DRaGoumEs 
suggests a restoration of the dedication to Aphrodite Pandemus recently 
discussed by Weilbach and Kawerau (see A.J.A. X, 1906, p. 194). 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — The articles on Greek epigraphy, which appeared 
in fifty-seven periodicals during 1903 and 1904, are summarized with anno- 
tations and occasional publication of the inscriptions, by E. Bouravet in 
R. Et. Gr. XTX, 1906, pp. 25-55. 

Greek Epigraphy in EBurope.—In R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 97-119, 
S. CHaBert concludes his history of the study of Greek epigraphy in 
Europe (see A.J.A. 1906, p. 197) with a brief description of the present 
condition of that study and the work carried on by the scholars of the 
various nations. 

COINS 


Signatures of Engravers on Greek Coins. —In R. Belge Num. LXII, 
1906, pp. 5-38, 117-153 (many cuts), L. Forrer completes his descriptive 
catalogue of Greek coins, with signatures of engravers. He also mentions 
a number of inscriptions that cannot with certainty be interpreted as the 
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signatures of the artists, and others that, though formerly accepted as such, 
must now be rejected. 

Asiatic Influences in Cumae.— The coinage of the Italian Cumae 
shows connection in artistic and religious types with the Graeco-Asiatic 
east, thus proving that others than settlers from the Aeolic Cyme had a 
share in founding the Italian city. (Errore Gasrict, R. Ital. Num. XIX, 
1906, pp. 317-328, plate; 3 figs.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Cretan Fencing. — In Athen. July 21, 1906, A. LANG calls attention to 
the long bronze rapiers found in the graves at Cnossus. Such weapons for 
thrusting must have ‘been useless against the great shields, and seem to 
indicate a school of fencing with rapier and dagger or cloak, such as pre- 
vailed in Europe at the end of the sixteenth century. 

The Vaphio Cups.—In Jh. Oecest. Arch. I. UX, 1906, pp. 294-295, 
A. Korte, following a suggestion of the late Professor Lipschitz, argues 
that on the second Vaphio cup, the affectionate attitude of the two animals 
is best explained if the smaller one in the background is a cow. 

Scylla in Mycenaean Art.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 50-52 
2 figs.), F. SrupN1czKa compares a seal from Cnossus (B.S.A. IX, p. 58) 
representing a boatman attacked by a sea-monster, with a fragment of fresco 
from Mycenae (Ed. ’Apy. 1887, pl. 11). These designs point to a legend 
similar to that of Scylla in the Odyssey. This early Scylla is also briefly 
discussed by O. Crustius in Philologus, LX V, 1906, p. 320. 

An Homeric Burial Custom.—In Hermes, XLI, 1906, pp. 378-388, 
W. HELBiIG calls attention to the Greek custom of enveloping the remains 
of the dead, after burning, in wrappings, and then interring them in a 
coffer or urn. In Italy this method is first found in the later tombe a pozzo 
at Corneto, and may have been introduced by Greeks. In the Odyssey, 
XXIV, vss. 73-79, the remains of Achilles and Patroclus are placed in one 
covering, those of Antilochus in another, and thus kept separate, though in 
the same urn. 

Topography of Early Athens. — In Philologus, LXV, 1906, pp. 128-141, 
W. Dérpre tp discusses certain points in early Athenian topography, in 
reply to E. Drerup’s article, ibid. LXIV, 1905, pp. 66 ff. He considers the 
Pelargikon, the Pnyx, and the oldest city, controverting sharply Drerup’s 
theories, and restating his own well-known views. 

A Note on the Enneacrunus.—In Cl. R. XX, 1906, p. 330, 
J. R. WHEELER points out that Guillet’s (or the Capuchin) map of Athens 
scarcely affords proof that in the seventeenth century there were remains of 
the Enneacrunus, where Dérpfeld would place it, as is stated by Miss Harri- 
son in her recent work, Primitive Athens as described by Thucydides, p. 131. 

The Social Position of Athenian Officials in the Fourth Century. — 
A careful examination of the literary and epigraphic evidence has led 
J. SuNDWALL to conclude that in the time of Demosthenes the government 
of Athens was by no means so completely in the hands of the proletariat as 
is commonly supposed. A study of the lists of officials of all kinds shows 
everywhere a disproportionate number of names from wealthy families. 
The annual priests of Asclepius are shown to have been chosen according 
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to the official order of the tribes. (J. Sunpwa i, Epigraphische Beitrége 
zur sozial-politischen Geschichte Athens im Zeitalter des Demosthenes. Leipzig, 
1906, G. Kreysing. vi, 92 pp. 8vo). 

The Attic “Tettix.”— In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. [X, 1906, Beiblatt, pp. 77- 
86, E. PETERSEN discusses in detail Hauser’s article on the Athenian Tettix 
(see A.J.A. X, p. 457). He argues that the literary evidence, when properly 
interpreted, is directly opposed to Hauser’s view, and that the monuments 
lend themselves much more easily to the theory of Studniczka. 

Triremes. — In Cl. R. XX, 1906, pp. 324-325, C. Torr replies to New- 
man’s view of the Athenian trireme as represented on the Acropolis relief 
(see A.J.A. X, p. 457). The Athenian docks show that the triremes 
were not more than 20 ft. wide; hence if there was a gallery “of some 
amplitude,” the hull would be so narrow as to afford neither room for the 
crew nor sufficient displacement to float its weight. 

The Myth of Erichthonius.— The myth of Erichthonius and the three 
daughters of Cecrops is the subject of an investigation by the late Bensa- 
MIN PoweELL. He reaches the conclusion that “the whole myth is a 
confusion of Olympian divinities with chthonic or primitive cults, and 
Eastern influences, which it is well nigh impossible to unravel completely 
and to tabulate.” An appendix contains the text of the literary sources. 
(Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, No. XVII. Erichthonius and the Three 
Daughters of Cecrops, by BENJAMIN PowELL. New York, 1906, The Mac- 
millian Co. 86 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. Price 60 cents.) 

The Cave at Vari and Plato.—In Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
XVII, 1906, pp. 131-142 (fig.), J. H. Wricut suggests that in the allegory 
of the Cave (Rep. VII, 514a-516c), Plato was influenced by tecollections of 
the cave at Vari (A.J.A. VII, 1903, pp. 263-349), which in its natural fea- 
tures corresponds very closely to the philosopher’s description. 

Notes on the Prosopographia Attica. — In Klio, VI, 1906, pp. 330-331, 
J. SuNDWALL gives the family tree of "Avrivayos Mapabavws, 
whose name he supplies in J.G. II’, 269. From J.G. II, 251b, he recon- 
structs in part the list of Sophronistae for 306-305 B.c. The Prosopographia 
Attica mentions neither Lysiades of Athens (Cic. Phil. V, 131), who seems 
to have been archon in 51-50 B.c., nor Heraclitus, general in 133 B.c. 

The Sanctuary at Eleusis.— At the July (1906) meeting of the Berlin 
Arch. Society, F. Noack described the growth of the Sanctuary at Eleusis. 
A small natural terrace was, in the second millennium B.c., surrounded by a 
double wall, for support and for defence, and used as a place of worship and 
sacrifice. Here were the temple and altar mentioned in the Homeric Hymn. 
The area was enlarged by Pisistratus, by Pericles, and in the fourth century. 
The old terrace form was lost under Pericles, and the altar was moved east- 
ward with each enlargement of the space, but the position of the entrance 
gate remained substantially the same, because determined by the path from 
the cave which was the seat of the most ancient worship. The chief build- 
ing always retained, more than other temples, the domestic character of a 
megaron, as the home of the goddess and of her family of worshippers. 
(Arch. Anz. 1906, cols. 266-268.) 

The Site of Delium. —In B.S.A. XI, 1904-1905, pp. 153-172 (2 figs.), 
R. M. Burrows discusses the site of Delium, and concludes that, while 
there may have been a village near the modern Dilisi, the evidence points 
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to the neighborhood of the chapel of Hagios Demetrios, where there is a 
fragmentary inscription (. . . v t[dov vad]y). Excavations here 
have yielded no further evidence, but there is no trace of the temple 
elsewhere. 

Delphica. — In Berl. Phil. W. 1906, pp. 1165-1184, H. Pomtow describes 
conditions at Delphi, as studied by him during the spring of 1906. While 
praising the general work of the French, and especially their liberality to 
other scholars, he criticises sharply many details. Among the results of 
Pomtow’s visit are a large number of topographical notes, new attributions 
of foundations, and new arrangements of many monuments. Homolle’s 
Treasury of the Cnidians is assigned to the Siphnians. On the lower terrace, 
south of the temple, there were no anathemata, but the old sanctuary of Ge, 
and the sacred grove of laurel and myrtle. At the Marmoria the two tem- 
ples of the évayeis lay between the two temples of Athena. An appendix 
contains the translation of a letter by a Greek archaeologist, which appeared 
in the”"Aorv, March 19, 1905, complaining of the delay in the publication 
of the results of the excavations. 

An account of the ruins at Delphi, with some discussion of the topog- 
raphy and the sculpture, by P. Ducati is published in Atene e Roma, 1906, 
pp. 198-212. 

Olympiaca. — In Jb. Arch. I. XXI, 1906, pp. 147-163 (3 figs.), E. Prune 
reaches the following conclusions: The elliptical foundation which lies 
before the east front of the Pelopium represents the House of Oenomaus, 
while the Great Altar of Zeus lay in the narrow space between the Pelopium 
and the Heraeum. The double temple of Sosipolis and Eileithyia, the 
small buildingebehind the Exedra of Herodes Atticus, was divided across 
the middle of the cella by a fixed screen, traces of which are preserved. In 
the east pediment of the temple of Zeus, leaving unchanged the five stand- 
ing figures, the chariots and their drivers, and the reclining river gods, a 
new disposition of the other four figures is desirable. The two narrow, 
half-kneeling figures should be placed in front of the horses, as Sterope’s 
maid and Pelops’ groom; while the two broader, half-reclining figures be- 
long behind the charioteers, the one with a staff on the left side, and the 
one without a staff on the right. 

Honorary Statues in Ancient Greece.—In B.S.A. XI, 1904-1905, 
pp. 32-49, Miss M. K. Wetsu discusses the erection of honorary statues in 
Greek times. Honorary statues are defined as “ portrait-statues set up by the 
authorization of a public body out of regard for the person represented.” 
They were erected in sacred or public places, and the expense was fre- 
quently borne by the person honored. The erection of such statues became 
a custom in the fourth century B.c. The history of the custom is traced in 
Athens, the rest of Greece, and finally in Asia Minor, with special reference 
to the Hellenistic period. 

The Centaur in Art.— The development of the type of the Centaur in 
ancient art, and the scenes in which these monsters appear, are briefly dis- 
cussed by A. SamBon, Le Musee, III, 1906, pp. 4-13 (pl.; 12 figs.). 

Negroes in Ancient Art.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. TX, 1906, pp. 321-324 
2 pls.; 2 figs.), R. von ScunerpER publishes two new representations of 
negroes. The first is a vase in the form of a negro’s head from Anthedon, 
belonging to the early third century and offering an instructive contrast to 
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the vase with the name of Leagros in Athens. The other is a bronze 
statuette from Carnuntum, representing a negro boy in a violent dance. It 
probably formed part of a lamp or candelabrum. 

Alexander’s Funeral Car.—In Rh. Mus. LXI, 1906, pp. 408-413, 
F. Reuss continues the discussion of the funeral car of Alexander (see 
A.J.A. X, 1906, pp. 199, 458). He argues that the xauapa denotes a space 
covered by a vaulted roof, above which was the royal standard (qowxis). 
The wodos (Diod. XX VII, 4) was a pivot connecting the floor of the xaydpa 
with the axles so that the latter could be turned without disturbing the 
body of the car. Other details are also considered. 

Savings Banks in the Form of Beehives. — In Ath. Mitt. XX XI, 1906, 
pp. 231-235 (fig.), L. DEUBNER collects some evidence to show that Greeks 
as well as Romans (see A.J.A. VI, 1902, p. 455) had savings banks in the 
form of beehives, and that their existence explains oiPBAos ypnyadrov in 
Aristophanes, Vesp. 241. 

Greek Boxing.—In J.//.S. XXVI, 1906, pp. 215-225 (2 pls.; 2 figs.), 
K. T. Frost discusses Greek boxing as known through literary allusions 
and vase paintings. The sport early attained a high development, and 
remained substantially the same for several centuries. It differed essen- 
tially from the modern form in using round arm rather than straight blows, 
and in making little use of foot-work. The use of hard hand coverings, 
with or without weights, was universal. As there was no handicap, only 
the heaviest men tended to compete at the great festivals, and the sport was 
dangerous as well as painful. 

Glass Goblets as Prizes. — Small glass goblets decorated with crowns 
and palms, and inscribed AaBE veixnv, or AaBE vikny, are 
discussed in M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXV (1904-05), pp. 291-300 (fig.), by 
P. Perprizet, who concludes that they were made in Phoenicia, and were 
prizes at some of the Greek contests under the empire. 

Archaeological Notes—In Le Musée, III, 1906, A. Sampon describes 
briefly a number of works of Greek art. Pp. 54-60 (10 figs.) he publishes 
five scenes from Greek vases, including the sale of an amphora, and the 
stratagem of Rhea, and a group of monuments representing a seated child 
holding a bunch of grapes which he tries to defend from a bird. Pp. 106- 
107 (2 pls.; fig.) he describes a red-figured lecythus with the inscription 
Asxos and a picture of Dolon creeping past a tree, a marble head resem- 
bling the Aeginetan sculptures, and a terra-cotta group of a young girl play- 
ing with a dog. Pp. 263-266 (3 pls.; fig.) contain a description of four 
archaic Greek bronzes. Pp. 428-432 (4 pls.; 5 figs.) he publishes (1) A 
very primitive bronze group of a small centaur before a tall man; (2) A 
Roman bronze statuette of Mars; (3) The bronze statuettes from a Lararium 
near Boscoreale; (4) A bronze vase in the form of a woman’s head, proba- 
bly Egyptian work of the time of Constantine; (5) A fragment of a vase 
signed by Nicosthenes; (6) A fine red-figured amphora from Capua; (7) A 
red-figured hydria from Italy with a curious representation of the finding of 
Erichthonius, in which the author suspects Etruscan contamination. 

Archaeological Bulletin.—In R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, pp. 151-174 (19 
figs.), A. pe Ripper publishes a ‘Bulletin archéologique,’ in which he 
summarizes with comments five articles on Greek architecture and excava- 
tions, fifteen on sculpture, five on frescoes and vases, five on bronzes and 
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terra-cottas, and two on a silver mirror and a glass bust. The articles have 
been already summarized in the JouRNAL. 

Strabo’s Travels in Greece. — The paper on ‘The Extent of Strabo’s 
Travels in Greece,’ read by C. H. WELLER at the General Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute at Ithaca (A.J.A. X, p. 84) is published in Cl. Phil. 
I, 1906, pp. 339-356. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 
Vitruvius and his Work.—In R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 268-283 (cf. 
ibid. XLI, 1902, pp. 39-81, IIT, 1904, pp. 222-223, 382-393, IV, 1904, 


pp. 265-266; A.J.A. 1904, p. 491), V. Moret discusses the limitations of the 
work of Vitruvius and finds that the term architectura was ordinarily re- 
stricted to the construction and decoration of public and private edifices 
properly so called. Other matters are treated by Vitruvius only as 
subordinate. 

The Rostra. —In Berl. Phil. W. 1906, pp. 1119-1120, F. Brunswick 
points out that in determining the date of the Rostra it is important to 
discover the relation of the structure to the recently discovered subterranean 
passage near by. An irregularity in a portion of the foundations of the 
front wall seems connected with a continuation of this gallery, but also 
indicates that the wall was built after the passage was abandoned and for- 
gotten. In Cl. R. XX, 1906, p. 379, T. Asupy, Jr., discusses with approval 
Mau’s paper on the Rostra (Rim. Mitt. 1905, pp. 230-266; see A.J.A. X, 
p. 459). Minute details which throw light on the relation of the Rostra 
of Caesar and those of Trajan, together with the various alterations of both, 
are briefly discussed by E. Petersen in Rim. Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 57-63. 


SCULPTURE 


The Arch of Titus. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, XX XVIII, 1906, pp. 306-315, 
W. S. CaLpEcortrt gives the exact measurements of the golden candlestick 
and table of shew-bread on the Arch of Titus, and compares them with the 
figures given in the Oid Testament and Josephus. He finds that the candle- 
stick corresponds with these figures, but the table is larger. This increase 
in size is attributed to aesthetic considerations. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The Hituns Inscriptions. — In Cl. Phil. I, 1906, pp. 414-415, N. W. De- 
witt interprets the Eituns inscriptions at Pompeii as indicating the places 
at which the Oscan citizens were allowed access to the city wall for purposes 
of promenade. Lituns = liceto ire, according to this interpretation. 

The Calendar of Verrius Flaccus. — The new fragment of the calendar 
of Verrius Flaccus from Praeneste (Not. Scav. 1904, p. 393; A.J.A. 1906, 
p- 109) is discussed in Atene e Roma, 1906, pp. 212-214, by C. Pascat. He 
gives a tentative restoration of the text, accepting Marucchi’s [stultor] um 
feriae in the last line, but differing in other details. 

Oculists’ Stamps.— Most of the stamps used by Roman oculists to 
mark the pastilles employed in their treatment of the eyes have been found 
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in Gaul, some in Germany and Britain, but very few elsewhere. None are 
from Greece, where eye-salves were sold in jars, not as pastilles. The 
inscriptions on these stamps, originally edited by E. Espérandieu in C.J.L. 
XIII, pp. 559-610, have been reprinted in a separate volume, with plates, a 
bibliography, full indices, and a brief discussion of the forms’ and uses of 
the stamps. (Signacula Medicorum Oculariorum recensuit AEMILIUS EspK- 
RANDIEU. Paris, 1905, E. Leroux. 175 pp.; 68 pls. 8vo.) 

In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1906, pp. 147-149, E. EspEranprev publishes four 
inscriptions from the cachet of an oculist, recently found near Reimersheim. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. —In R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 206-224, R. Cacnat 
and M. Besnter, in their review of epigraphical publications relating to 
Roman antiquity for the period March—June, 1906, give the text of sixty- 
eight inscriptions and notes on publications relating to epigraphy. 


“VASES 


The Primitive Italian Urn. — At the May meeting of the Berlin Arch. 
Society M. Mayer discussed the primitive Italian urn, calling attention to 
a form resembling the Villanova type, but simpler, which was used for secu- 
lar purposes only, and is found chiefly in southern Italy. The decoration 
of the Villanova urns shows northeastern and continental rather than 
Greek or Aegean affinities. It is doubtful whether Mycenaean influenced 
geometric art to the extent commonly supposed. (Arch. Anz. 1906, col. 193.) 


COINS 


The ’OBodés in Polybius.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1906, pp. 458-470, 
E. BABELON argues that Polybius, when speaking of Roman money, uses 
6Bodds to denote the as libralis of 327 gr. This gives a more reasonable 
value to the prices mentioned in II, 15 and VI, 39, 12, where the Greek 
value for the éBodAds is absurd. 

The Type of Three Monetae. — The three standing female figures on 
certain Roman coins, each figure holding a pair of balances and a cornu- 
copia, represent the coinage in the three metals. The middle figure occupies 
the place of dignity and represents Gold. The figure to her right represents 
Silver, as occupying the place next in dignity, that to her left, Bronze or Cop- 
per; cf. the position of the Capitoline group of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
(Fr. Gneccut, R. Ital. Num. XIX, 1906, pp. 311-316; 3 figs.) 

Countermarks on Roman Coins. — G. Pansa writes in the R. Ital. 
Num. XIX, 1906, pp. 397-417 (pl.), on the countermarks found on Roman 
bronzes of the imperial period. He claims that these marks were designed 
not merely to legitimatize, upon the accession of a new ruler, or the assump- 
tion of a new title, the coins of the preceding period, pending the issue of 
the new types, but sometimes also to mark coins intended for public dona- 
tives. The countermarks are due to the authority of the Senate, and con- 
sequently are found generally on bronze coins only. Exceptionally silver 
coins are also thus stamped, when an emperor, by damnatio memoriae, lost 
also the right of coinage. Sometimes the existence of more than one stamp 
on the same coin is to be interpreted as due to the act of the emperor’s 
own Official, thus approving, by his supreme authority, the previous act 
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of the Senate. The much-discussed stamp NCAPR is to be interpreted 
Neronis Caesaris Auctoritate Probatum. 

Roman Contorniates.—In Num. Chron. 1906, pp. 232-266 (2 pls.), 
KATHARINE A. McDowALt argues in support of the claim that the so- 
called contorniates are properly denominated calculi and were used as count- 
ers in the games of the tabulae lusoriae. The article classifies the various 
types, and offers new interpretations of some unexplained or disputed types, 
and accurate reproductions of others which, though easy of interpretation, 
are of archaeological or mythological interest. 

Roman Medallions. — Francesco Gneccui (who projects a corpus of 
medallions) argues that under medallions should be included all those 
pieces, of whatever size, that were issued by authority of the emperor, and 
not S. C., even before Hadrian’s time. From the period of Gallienus, 
fabric and style must furnish the basis for decision. The classification 
should be into mazximi moduli (the pieces now usually called medallions), 
magni moduli (large, or first, bronzes), medii moduli (middle, or second, 
bronzes), and minimi moduli (small, or third, bronzes — otherwise quinarii), 
thus retaining the time-honored designation M. M. (R. Ital. Num. XIX, 
1906, pp. 295-310.) 

Coinage of Hadrian. —In R. Jtal. Num. XIX, 1906, pp. 329-374 (2 pls.),° 
L. LAFFRANCHI presents a systematic classification, year by year, of the 
issues of Roman coins under Hadrian, —a task that neither Eckhel nor 
Cohen essayed. 

Coin Portraits of the Third Century. — A bronze sheet with three coin- 
portraits of the third century a.p. in the Museo Kircheriano is discussed by 
F. STAEHLIN in Rim. Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 85-86 (fig.). 

Coinage System of Diocletian and Constantine. — G. DaTrari pre- 
sents in R. Ital. Num. XTX, 1906, pp. 75-396, a new theory of the system 
of Roman coinage introduced among the reforms of Diocletian, and con- 
tinued, with modifications, into the time of Constantine. The history of 
each move is set forth, and the whole made clear by classified tables. 

Birthday Coins.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1906, pp. 184-185, J. Maurice 
discusses the formula PLURA NATAL(ia) FEL(icia), which occurs on 
some small bronzes of Maximianus and Constantine. He argues that this 
refers to the diei natales, and that the coins were struck for the celebrations 
of February 27 or July 21, 307, or February 27, 308 a.p. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Ara Pacis Augustae. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. UX, 1906, pp. 298-315 
(3 figs.), E. PETERSEN discusses the Ara Pacis in the light of the recent 
excavations on its site. The enclosure had openings on both the east and 
west, though only on the latter side are there remains of steps. The pro- 
cession advancing toward the west occupied the two long sides. The smaller 
slabs were placed on either side of the openings. At one end were the relief 
of Tellus and the relief representing a libation, in which the two figures per- 
sonify the Senate and People. At the other end were the two sacrificial 
reliefs, which represent rites performed at the Lupercal and before the Ara 
Pacis. It seems better to place the latter pair on either side of the entrance, 
but there are some reasons for beliéving that this position was occupied by 
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the former pair. The large altars recently discovered in Asia Minor are 
helpful in the restoration of the Ara Pacis. The two openings seem sug- 
gested by the shrine of Janus, with which this monument is contrasted by 
Ovid (Fasti, I, 121 ff.). 

The Pine-Cone as Fountain. —In Rh. Mus. LXI, 1906, p. 311, K. Trt- 
TEL corrects a misunderstanding of his discussion of the use of the pine- 
cone as the monumental mouth of a fountain. The Vatican cone was 
probably placed on a low base, not on a column. It cannot, however, be 
regarded as the first example of such a use of this ornament. 

The Solea.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1906, pp. 266-267, Commandant 
LEFEBVRE DES NOETTEs reports on some experiments with the solea. He 
claims that it was a shoe, but that the animal provided with it could only 
move at a walk. It was therefore only of use to veterinaries, as it enabled 
horses to be treated while on the march. 

The Suburbs of Pompeii.— Le Musce, III, 1906, pp. 159-212 (8 pls. ; 
40 figs.), contains a description of recent discoveries in the neighborhood 
of Pompeii. The paintings of the villas at Boscoreale are described by 
GeorGes ToupouzE, the furniture by J. pe and the silverware 
by A. Sampon. Two unsigned chapters give a brief account of the dis- 
coveries of G. Matrone at Boscotrecase near the ancient mouth of the Sarno, 
and especially of the dispersion of part of the jewellery there found. 


FRANCE 


A Bronze Plaque from a Girdle.—In a tumulus at Bélignat (Ain) 
were found, in 1895, some human bones, a plaque with ornament in repoussé, 
a large ring or collar, and thirty-two bracelets, of which seven only were 
preserved. All are of bronze. The plaque, which doubtless formed part of 
a girdle, is rectangular, 0.468 m. long by 0.157 m. wide. The thickness is 
hardly 0.001 m. The decoration consists of bands of straight lines, and in the 
bands are geometrical patterns. A number of knobs is added. The decora- 
tion resembles closely that of the plaque from Corveissiat (E. CHANTRE, 
Album du premier age de fer, pls. XXIV and XXIV dis), and the two plaques 
are evidently of the same period, the end of the Bronze Age and the begin- 
ning of the Iron Age. (E. CHanet, R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 120-125; fig.) 

Alesia. —.The commencement of systematic explorations at Alesia (Alise- 
Sainte-Reine, cf. A.J.A. X, pp. 116, 355) has led A. HEron DE VILLEFOSSE 
to give, in M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXV, 1904-1905, pp. 207-272 (pl.; 3 figs.), a 
summary of the results of the irregular excavations on the site since the 
seventeenth century. After a historical sketch, he comments on C./.L. 
XIII, 2885, 2876, 2877, and 2878, and publishes some fragments consisting 
of single letters, a tombstone, and a fragment, mentioning a priest of Rome 
and Augustus. The cantharus of Alesia (cf. A.J.A. VIII, p. 323) and its 
puzzling inscription are discussed, and the article closes with a chronologi- 
cal catalogue of the monuments from Alesia preserved in the Museum at 
Dijon. 

The Greeks in Southern Gaul.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IX, 1906, pp. 
165-182 (3 figs.), E. MAass continues his study of the survival of Greek 
influence in southern Gaul. La Tarasque and her conqueror St. Martha 
(perhaps a Myrnp) are a survival of the personified miasma overcome by a 
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god or hero. Similar influences are traced in the legend of St. Aegidius 
whose city, St. Gilles, occupies the site of the Doric Heraclea in the Rhone 
delta. 

The Temper of Gallic Swords.— Polybius declares that the Gallic 
swords were so poorly tempered that they bent or broke on the Roman 
armor. In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1906, p. 260, is a summary of a paper by 
S. Rernacu, who argues that this statement rests on the discovery in Gallic 
graves of swords, which had been broken, according to the Gallic custom, 
before burial. The Gallic swords in modern museums are of good quality. 
The paper is published in full in L’ Anthropologie, XVII, 1906, pp. 343-358. 

Gallo-Roman Chronicle. —In his ‘Chronique Gallo-Romaine’ (R. Et. 
Anc. VIII, 1906, pp. °263-271, 343-349; fig.), C. Jutii1an notes briefly 
numerous books and articles on Gallo-Roman topics, giving special atten- 
tion to Alesia. He also discusses unfavorably the study of the Greeks in 
southern Gaul by Maass (cf. A.J.A. X, p. 467). 

The “Cabinet de France.” — Le Musee, IIT, 1906, pp. 309-358 (8 pls. ; 
33 figs.), contains an account of the more important works of art in the 
Cabinet de France in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The sculpture, bronzes 
(a collection of exceptional value), terra-cottas, and vases (including the 
valuable collection of the Due de Luynes) are described by N. p— Rome; 
the silver by A. SamBon; the engraved gems by A. Morrant; the coins 
and medals by J. pe Fovit_e; and the furniture, arms, ivories, etc., by 
GEORGES TOUDOUZE. 

Epigraphic Notes. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1906, pp. 255-257, A. HEron 
DE VILLEFOSSE discusses the inscription from Frolois (see A.J/.A. X, p. 356). 
He reads D.M. | Munimen[tum] | Ripc[i]enus] | Duna[i]u[s] or Dunau[s]. 
Ripeus occurs on an inscription from Autun. In R. Ep. 118, 1905-06, 
pp. 168-169, the same writer proposes a new interpretation for part of an 
inscription from Orange recording a grant of land, published in C. R. Acad. 


Insc. 1904, pp. 497-502; R. Ep. 114, pp. 97-99. 


GERMANY 


Neolithic Settlements in Southwestern Germany.—In Z. Ethn. 
XXXVIII, 1906, pp. 312-345 (map; 12 figs.), A. Scuiiz discusses the neo- 
lithic settlements in southwestern Germany, basing his arguments largely 
on the decorations of the pottery. The pottery decorated with string pat- 
terns (Schnurkeramik) belongs to a race of hunters living on the wooded 
hills, while that decorated with bands (Bandkeramik) belongs to an agri- 
cultural people, whose settlements are found on the loess, which furnished 
the only land which could be cultivated with stone tools. These people 
were of the same race as the hunters, whom they seem to have found in the 
land when they arrived from the Danube valley, and to whom they seem 
to have submitted. Later they withdrew southward, for their villages were 
abandoned, not destroyed. The dwellers in the Lake villages were of an- 
other race and civilization, though all these people seem to have influenced 
each other. All seem to have been overcome by invaders in the early Bronze 
Age. 

Terra Sigillata Ware in Northern Germany. — In Z. Ethn. XX XVIII, 
1906, pp. 369-377, H. DraGenporrr discusses the discoveries of terra 
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sigillata in northern Germany. The vases usually pelong to the second or even 
third century A.p., and, with the Roman glass and bronzes, bear important 
testimony as to Gallic trade with the coasts of the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Their evidence confirms the view that this trade was largely carried on by 
water from Nymegen. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


A New Group of Neolithic Pottery.—In Z. Ethn. XXXVIII, 1906, 
pp. 221-227 (15 figs.), E. von Masewsk1 describes a group of neolithic pot- 
tery with string patterns arranged in waving lines (Schnurwellenornament) 
found in southern Poland. The ornament seems unknown elsewhere in 
pottery of this period, but strongly resembles the decoration found on Slavic 
pottery of Christian times. 

The Survival of Neolithic Ornamentation.—In Mitt. Anth. Ges. 
XXXVI, pp. [98]-[100], K. Fucus notes a number of examples showing 
that neolithic systems of spiral decoration, discussed by Wilke (ibid. XX XV, 
pp. 249-269; A.J.A. 1906, p. 437), have survived until recent times in 
Transylvania. 

A Defixio Amatoria.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. TX, 1906, pp. 192-198, 
A. VON PREMERSTEIN publishes with a facsimile a lead tablet found at the 
Roman colony Poetovio(Pettau). The inscription reads Paulina aversa sit | 
a viris omnibus |. et deficsa sit, ne quid | possit mali facere. | Firminam [cl] od [as] 
ab o| mnibus humanis. It is apparently of the second century A.p., and is the 
first example of a defizio found in Pannonia. This form of curse originated 
in the Greek Orient, and examples are rare in those provinces which were 
but little reached by Greek influence. 

A Roman Sarcophagus. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 1X, 1906, Beiblatt, col. 
87 (fig.), W. Kusrrscnex publishes a Latin inscription from a large sar- 
cophagus found in 1905 at Doclea. It is the epitaph of P. Cornelius 
Julius, dedicated by his daughters Julia and Irene. 


AFRICA 


Bronze Maces from Chéliff and La Chiffa (Algeria).—In R. Arch. 
VIII, 1906, pp. 284-289 (3 figs.), E. T. Hamy comes to the conclusion that 
some cylindrical bronze maces from Chéliff and La Chiffa, in Algeria, similar 
to maces found in Germany, were probably the weapons of some band of 
northern invaders in the fifth century after Christ. 

The Ancient Lamp. — The evolution in the form of the ancient clay 
lamp is traced in Relig. XII, 1906, pp. 263-268 (18 figs.), by Sopura BEALE, 
chiefly on the evidence afforded by the collections in the museums at 
Carthage and Tunis. 

New Punic Inscriptions. — In Eph. Sem. Ep. II, 1906, pp. 171-190, M. 
LipzBARSsKI reviews the publications and discussions of Punic inscriptions 
that have been discovered within the last three years. 

An Inscription in Honor of Sextus Appuleius. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1906, pp. 470-478 (fig.), R. CAGNAT discusses a fragmentary inscription from 
Carthage, which seems to contain an elogium of Sextus Appuleius. The 
writing indicates the Augustan age, and it is probable that the person 
honored by the Carthaginians was the husband of Octavia the elder, sister 
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of Augustus, and father of the consul of 29 B.c. He is also known from a 
Greek inscription of Pergamon. 

Senatus Consultum Beguense.— The text of the senatus consultum de 
nundinis saltus Beguensis (C.I.L. VIII, 270, 11451), after careful revision 
before the originals in the museum of the Bardo, is published in C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1906, pp. 448-456 (fig.) by A. Meru. In addition to numerous 
minor corrections, lines 5-7, containing the date (October 15, 138 a.p.) and 
the names of four senators, are given for the first time. They are: Jdibus 
Oct. in Comitio nvm in Curia Iul. scribundo adfuerunt Q. Gargilius Q. f. Quir. 
Antiqus, Ti. Cl. Ti. f. Pal. Quartinus, C. Oppius C. f. Vel. Severus, C. Heren- 
nius C. f. Pal. Caecilianus, M. Tul. M.f. Quir. Clarus. In line five the letters 
RVM are distinct but inexplicable. 

A Latin Metrical Inscription. — In Berl. Phil. W. 1906, cols. 1118-1119, 
R. ENGELMANN points out that the inscription C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, 
p- 697, is an African hexameter, bide (for vide), Diote, bide, poss(id)as plurima, 
bide, which is appropriate for the landowner contemplating his possessions, 
who is represented on the monument. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 
ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The “Virgin” in the Inscription of Abercius.—In R. Arch. VIII, 
1906, pp. 93-96, W. R. Paton explains the wap@évos dy, of line 14 of the 
inscription of Abercius, as Faith, who is mentioned in line 12. The use of 
the word xpyoros as an indication of Christianity is noted. 

The Meaning of X MT. — The discussion of the abbreviation X MI (see 
A.J.A. X, p. 471) is continued in Berl. Phil. W. 1906, cols. 1082-1088, by J. J. 
SmirNorr, who argues that in the numerical value (643) of the letters 
is the key to their meaning, and suggests possible interpretations. The 
Copts seem to have considered the letters as a symbol of the Trinity. The 
interpretation of the letters as initials is an early endeavor to explain the 
meaning of a forgotten symbol. Perhaps the origin is to be found in a 
Hebrew symbol written in Greek letters. 

The Church of the Panagia Gorgoepikoos in Athens.—In Ath. 
Mitt. XXXI, 1906, pp. 279-324 (2 pls. ; 30 figs.), K. Micner and A. Struck 
begin a study of the churches in Athens belonging to the Middle Byzan- 
tine period (eighth and ninth centuries) by a detailed discussion of the 
church of the Panagia Gorgoepikoos, or the “little Metropolitan.” After 
a full bibliography, they analyze the architecture of the building, which 
belonged to the cloister of St. Nicholas, and describe fully the Christian 
sculptures which decorate the exterior. The frescoes of the interior have 
almost wholly disappeared. The question of the date is difficult, but a long 
argument leads to the conclusion that it was built about the beginning of 
the ninth century at the instance of the Empress Irene, and with the picture 
of the Panagia Gorgoepikoos took this name, which had previously belonged 
to the Parthenon. The building replaced an earlier church, which had 
superseded the temples of Isis and Eileithyia, and was dedicated to Hagios 
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Eleutherios, who in more than one locality has succeeded to the cult of 
Eileithyia. The architectural influence of the church may be traced in other 
Athenian churches of this time, and seems to have been felt in the church 
at Skripu (874 a.p.). For the ancient sculptures in this church, see supra, 
p- 214. 

The Dome of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. — The 
discussion of the dome of this church by ALLAN MarqQuanp presented at 
the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute at Ithaca (see A.J.A. 
1906, p. 77) appears in Rec. Past, V, 1906, pp. 355-362 (5 figs.). 

Byzantine Sculptures in Constantinople.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 
1906, pp. 107-121, A Munoz cites two sarcophagi from Asia Minor, showing 
the same characteristics as a group in Europe for which he had already 
claimed Asiatic origin. The series now contains twenty-one sarcophagi or 
fragments. He also describes some Byzantine sculptures in the Museum 
and elsewhere in Constantinople, including two reliefs of the “ Youths in 
the Fiery Furnace,” a “ Raising of Lazarus,” a relief representing two war- 
riors, an arch from a ciborium now used to decorate a wall, a Madonna 
with Saints, and a Hellenistic relief, Christianized by a cross carved on 
the drapery of one of the figures. 

A Seal of the Emperor Leontius. — A circular seal bearing the inscrip- 
tion: Deus aiuta. Leontii and on the reverse: Aug. Romion is published by 
MorptTMANN in Byz. Z. 1906, p. 614. The avoidance of a type is natural 
for an iconoclastic emperor. Noteworthy are the already Italian aiuta and 
the genitive plural Romion. 

“ Resurrection ” in Early Christian Art. — In Rim. Quart. 1906, pp. 28- 
48, A. De WAAL discusses six “ Resurrection” scenes occurring in paintings 
or on sarcophagi: the “Vision of Ezechiel,” the Raising of Lazarus, the 
Raising of the Youth of Nain, the Raising of the Daughter of Jairus, the 
Risen Christ, and the Raising of Tabitha. The “Vision of Ezechiel” is 
merely a representation of the resurrection at the Last Day. An interesting 
group of monuments depicts the Raising of Lazarus in an unusual manner, 
the grave being horizontal and not vertical. A reproduction is given of the 
only Pre-Constantinian representation of this scene, on a sarcophagus in the 
Lateran. 

Christian Sarcophagi and Inscriptions. —In Rim. Quart. 1906, pp. 1- 
26, A. WiLPErT discusses, first, the interpretation of reliefs on sarcophagi. 
He maintains that the relation between the reliefs and the deceased must 
always be considered. He thus interprets a Perugia sarcophagus as a sculp- 
tured rendering of the catacomb type of Judgment, with Christ as Judge, 
the deceased as defendant, and five saints as advocates. The two orantes on 
a sarcophagus of St. Cannat in France, personify the soul of the deceased, 
doubled for the sake of symmetry.. The lay figure added to Biblical scenes 
in many reliefs is also a representation of the deceased. The. second part 
of the article discusses the development and characteristics of formulae in 
the inscriptions of the first and second levels of the catacomb of S. Priscilla, 
with corrections of previous publications. 

The “Crown of Thorns” in Art.— Commenting upon a statement of 
E. Male in a recent article in the Revue de deux Mondes to the effect that 
the crown of thorns does not appear in art before the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, F. p—E Méty shows that its first appearance is in the 
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twelfth century. He adds some observations on the skull depicted at the 
foot of the Cross, symbolical of Calvary and on the meaning of the latter 
word (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1906, pp. 215-221). 

A Font at Gumliése, Sweden. — A fine sculptured font in Gumlése 
church, Skane, south Sweden, is briefly described in Relig. XII, 1906, pp. 
276-278 (2 figs.). The carving in its high finish suggests the hand of a 
worker in ivory. On the base are four lions, each holding a dragon between 
his teeth. On the bowl, under a series of arches, are represented The 
Adoration of the Magi, The Annunciation, and The Baptism of Christ. The 
scenes are accompanied by inscriptions. 


ITALY 


Iconography in Sta. Maria Antiqua.— W. von GriNEISEN in Arch. 
Stor. Patr. 1906, pp. 85-95, after a careful examination of the fresco of 
St. Anne with the infant Virgin in her arms, in the central chapel of 
Sta. Maria Antiqua, reports that it belongs to the rare type in which the 
Virgin holds the cross in her hands. There is no doubt that a nimbus 
encircles her head. He also argues, in opposition to Wilpert’s theory of 
the origin of the quadrate nimbus (see A.J.A. X, p. 206), that the heads of 
Theodotus and Pope Zaccharias were not painted on canvas, but on small 
plaster surfaces which were fastened by means of nails over heads already 
existing, but without change in the figures below. 

Byzantine Coinage at Syracuse. — With the advance of the Lombards 
in the sixth century, communication between Ravenna and southern Italy 
became difficult, and under Maurice Tiberius a Byzantine mint was estab- 
lished in Syracuse, which continued in operation until 726 a.p. The chief 
issues are briefly described and illustrated in Le Musée, III, 1906, pp. 267- 
273 (24 figs.) by A. SamBon. 

A Romanesque Pulpit at Arcetri.— The Romanesque pulpit in San 
Leonardo at Arcetri near Florence stood originally in the church of San 
Piero Scheraggio in Florence. The reliefs, which represent the Tree of Jesse, 
the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Deposition, the Presentation 
at the Temple, and the Baptism, are not by the same sculptor, but show four 
separate hands. Two reliefs have been lost. They are in the realistic nar- 
rative style of the North contrasting with the southern symbolism as seen, 
for example, in the pulpit at Ravello. (O. H. Gieuioxt, L’Arte, 1906, pp. 
278-291.) 

The Miniatures of the Codex Gertrudianus. — D. Rocue contributes 
to B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1906, pp. 246-251, a résumé of Konpakorr’s recent 
study of the miniatures of the Codex Gertrudianus in the archives of the 
cathedral at Cividale. The codex is a psalter written for Archbishop Egbert 
of Trier (975-993), but afterward the property of Gertrude, wife of Grand 
Duke Iziaslav Iaroslavitch of Poland and mother of his third son, Iaropolk 
Iziaslévitch. The miniatures were added at this time. The first miniature 
shows Iarapolk and his wife Irene adoring St. Peter, while the princess 
Gertrude, kneeling, seizes one of the apostle’s feet in such a way that Kon- 
dakoff thinks that the ceremony of kissing the toe of the statue of St. Peter 
in Rome must have been usualat thistime. In the “ Nativity of Christ,” two 
lions are added at the bottom of the picture, of so plastic a character as to 
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suggest that the artist was a sculptor. The “Crucifixion ” is not rigorously 
Byzantine. The “ Virgin Enthroned” corresponds to the eleventh-century 
mosaics. As a whole, the miniatures offer an example of a translation of 
Byzantine types by a non-Greek artist, whose nationality Kondakoff does 
not venture to determine. 

Lombard Fragments at Ferentillo. — In Rim. Quart. 1906, pp. 49-81, 
E. Herzie publishes architectural and other Lombard fragments in the 
Abbey of S. Pietro at Ferentillo, which dates from 575. The most inter- 
esting is a slab, with incised ornaments and two orantes, inscribed Hildericus 
Dagileopa + in honore Sci Petri et amore Sci Leo(nis) et Sci Grigorii ( p)ro 
remedio a(nimae) m(eae) + Ursus Magester fecit. It was probably sketched 
out and never finished. The Hilderic who was the donor became Duke of 
Spoleto in 739. The article contains a reconstruction of the chancel-screen 
and illustrations of several sculptures. Further investigations are urged in 
order to ascertain the extent of the earliest church and the contents of the 
five sarcophagi still in the abbey. 


SPAIN 


Three Castles in Spain.— The castle at Loarre is not a homogeneous 
building of the last quarter of the eleventh century, as Spanish writers have 
claimed, but was worked upon from time to time in the twelfth. The 
castle of Medina del Campo is interesting in the adaptation, by the sixteenth- 
century architect who remodelled it, of the old fortifications to the demands 
of artillery. The castle of Coca is modelled upon that of Medina del Campo, 
but shows much originality in its decorative battlements. (E. Lerrvre- 
Ponta.is, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1906, pp. 199-200.) 

The Cloister of Santo Domingo. — The cloister of the abbey at Silos 
in Castile was commenced in the middle of the eleventh century by the 
abbot, St. Dominic the elder, whose epitaph is preserved on the capital of 
one of the columns. This capital and others show fantastic motives which 
have no counterpart in Europe and are the work no doubt of Mussulman 
slaves. The reliefs on the pillars at the corners of the colonnade are of the 
twelfth century and show analogies to the school of Toulouse. Others 
belong to the thirteenth century, like the Tree of Jesse and the Annun- 
ciation in the southwest corner. To the same century belongs the upper 
cloister, whose capitals show a curious persistence of archaic traditions. 
Toward the end of the fourteenth century, the lower cloister was decorated 
with a wooden coffered ceiling with painted groups in each compartment, 
among which is the earliest representation of a bull-fight in Spain. The ceil- 
ing is perhaps the work of a Mussulman carver working with a Christian 
painter. (E. Bertaux, Gaz. B.-A. XXXVI, 1906, pp. 27-44.) 


FRANCE 


The Motive of a Thirteenth-century Fresco. — The representation of 
the Virgin kissing the hand of the infant in a thirteenth-century lunette in 
the church of Notre Dame at Montmorillon has been regarded as a genre 
conception. P. Perprizet in R. Art Chret. 1906, pp. 289-294, derives the 
motive from Byzantine sources, comparing an ikon published by Kondakoff 
in his Monuments de l'art chretien a l’ Athos, in which the same gesture is 
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reproduced. The writer regards it as symbolic, referring to the wounds of 
the Cross. 

The Door of the Abbey at Vézelay.— In R. Art Chret. 1906, pp. 253- 
257, L. E. Lerévre, while accepting G. Sanoner’s interpretation of the 
sculptures on the lintel of the door of the abbey at Vézelay (see A./.A. IX, 
p. 488), suggests an interpretation for the eight compartments bordering the 
tympanum, in which is depicted Christ sending forth his Disciples to preach 
the Word (Fig. 4). The group in the lower left-hand compartment repre- 
sents Christ and St. John; the others are allegorical representations of the 
seven churches of Asia, following the description of the Apocalypse. 

The Church of Issoire.— The church of St. Austremoine and St. Paul 
at Issoire in Auvergne, dating probably from the eleventh century, and an 
exceedingly fine example of the Romanesque architecture of Auvergne, 
which contains Byzantine elements, is described in some detail by E. 
p’HavuTerive in Le Musee, III, 1906, pp. 383-388 (2 pls.). In the outer 


/ 


wall of the north transept are two fine early reliefs, and four of the capitals 
in the choir are decorated with subjects from the New Testament. The 
building was originally the chapel of a Benedictine abbey, but since the 
Revolution has been the parish church. 

Architectural Refinements at Amiens.—In J. B. Archit. 1906, 
pp. 397-417 (7 figs.), J. Brson discusses the views of W. H. Goodyear 
as to the irregularities in mediaeval buildings. He denies that these are 
intentional refinements, and illustrates his argument by a detailed examina- 
tion of the cathedral at Amiens. He concludes that the deviations from the 
normal at Amiens are merely the accidental results of movements which 
have taken place in the structure, as is proved by the recorded history and 
present condition of the building. In fact, the only surprising thing is that 
they are not much greater. 


\ 
} 
Figure 4.— THe TymMpanum at V&ZELAY. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Pre-Norman Crosses in Staffordshire.—In Relig. XII, 1906, pp. 229- 
246 (11 figs.), G. Le BLane SmitH continues his discussion of pre-Norman 
crosses in Staffordshire (see A.J.A. 1X, p. 229), describing first a fragment at 
Ilam and two at Checkley, which belong to the Dovedale Sub-group. At 
Leek are the remains of three crosses, one cylindrical, with the upper part 
hewn flat on four sides, and two rectangular. The decorations are chiefly 
knots and interlacings, but No. 3 has on one side a cross-bearing figure, with 
discs and worms in the field, and above the lower part of another figure. 
As there is no nimbus, the figure may be merely a pilgrim. 

A Pragment of Pre-Norman Sculpture.—In Relig. XII, 1906, pp. 
270-273 (2 figs.), J. Romitty ALLEN shows that a fragment of pre-Norman 
sculpture in the museum at York originally formed part of an altar-tomb 
at St. Andrew’s, whence it seems to have been brought by Dibdin about 
1838. 


APRICA 


Christian Inscriptions of Africa.—In R. Arch. VIII, 1906, pp. 126- 
142, P. Moncreavux publishes, with notes, twenty-one further metrical 
Christian inscriptions, all of which have been published in the C.J.LZ. or 
elsewhere (see A.J.A. 1906, p. 477). Ibid. pp. 297-310, thirteen inscrip- 
tions (Nos. 215-227) are published and discussed. 

Christian Carthage.—In Relig. XII, 1906, pp. 162-170 (8 figs.) Sopnta 
BEALE gives a brief description of the remains of the great Christian basilica 
at Carthage, and of a number of the Christian relics in the museum. In 
conclusion some terra-cotta statuettes, the bronze cover of a mirror case, and 
an engraved razor recently found in Punic graves are described. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Laocoon in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.— The most 
ancient representations of the fate of Laocoén are found in Cod. Riccardia- 
nus No. 881, of the fourteenth century, in Vat. Lat. No. 2761, of the fif- 
teenth century, and in the Riccardianus Virgil No. 492, whose miniatures 
show the hand of Gozzoli. One of Filippino Lippi’s drawings in the Uffizi 
(No. 109) shows the influence of Servius’ commentary on the Virgilian pas- 
sage. The discovery of the marble group (1506) gave a new form to the 
representations in painting, but did not stereotype them, and they finally 
became entirely different, as in the fresco of Gaudenzio Ferrari. Marco 
Dente’s print is drawn both from the Vatican Virgil and the group, but 
Fontana’s prints, the frescoes of N. Abati, and of Giulio Romano, and the 
painting by El Greco in the gallery of San Telmo at Seville are all inde- 
pendent of the classic sources. (R. Forster, Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXVII, 
pp. 149-178.) 

Attributions to Pier Francesco Fiorentino. — The following pictures 
are added to Berenson’s list in a note signed X. in Rass. d’ Arte, 1906, p. 136: 
a Madonna with the Child and infant St. John, recently assigned to Neri 
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di Bicci by A. Colosanti; a Madonna with the Child, St. John, and an 
Angel, in the Collegiata of Sinalunga, also hitherto given to Neri di Bicci, 
a Madonna and Child with the infant St. John in the museum at Dijon; a 
Madonna in the Houghton collection at Florence; a large altar-piece in the 
Cathedral at Empoli; a Madonna and Child with the infant St. John in 
the Fogg Museum at Cambridge; and a Virgin adoring the Child with 
Angels in the collection of Mr. Herbert Horne. 

Hispano-Moresque Ware. — The processes used in making the Hispano- 
Moresque ware, and the characteristic shapes and decorations, are briefly 
described with illustrations from the collections of the Boston Museum, in 
B. Mus. F. A. 1906, pp. 37-38 (fig.). 

Rembrandt. — Rembrandt’s relation to the art of his time has been 
studied by T. Neat, who in his little book discusses the works and person- 
ality of the artist, the Rembrandt exhibition at Amsterdam in 1898, an 
unrecognized painting by Rembrandt, and the painting of the seventeenth 
century. He regards Rembrandt as the greatest exponent of tendencies 
influencing many contemporary artists. The new painting is in a private 
collection at Florence, and represents an old woman holding a book against 
her breast. The face appears in at least six other works of Rembrandt. 
This picture is a thoroughly characteristic work. (T. Neat, Rembrandt e 
lV’ Arte del suo Tempo. Florence, 1906, B. Seeber. 119 pp.; plate; 8vo.) 

Claus Sluter, Jan van Eyck, and Rembrandt.— F. Scumupr- 
DeGENER in Gaz. B.-A. XXXVI, 1906, pp. 89-108, brings evidence to show 
that the ten statuettes in bronze in the Museum of Amsterdam are not the 
original work of Jacques de Gérines, but cast by him after models furnished 
by a pupil of Claus Sluter and by Jan van Eyck. He rejects the names of 
historical persons now applied to the figures and believes seven of them 
(those inspired by van Eyck) to be representations of the Virtues, while 
two others, with characteristics of Sluter, are interpreted as Philip the Good 
invested as Count of Holland by the Emperor. The tenth statuette is re- 
jected as not belonging to either artist. The figure of the Duke of 
Burgundy reappears in many of Rembrandt's pictures, and that of the 
Emperor in at least two. All seven of the Virtues were also borrowed by 
Rembrandt. The writer also identifies the “Head of an Old Man, by van 
Eyck” which appears in the inventory of Rembrandt’s possessions with the 
“ Man with the Carnations,” and finds that the painter copied the portrait in 
several works between 1641 and 1642, as well as in his own portrait in 
Vienna, which is dated in 1658. 

Rembrandt as an Etcher.—In Burl. Mag. IX, 1906, pp. 245-253, 313- 
323, 383-390, C. J. Ho_mes continues his studies of Rembrandt as an etcher 
(see A.J.A. X, 479). After settling in Amsterdam in 1631, the artist made 
many studies from life, but was only partially successful in freeing himself 
from his model. Of this period is the first “Raising of Lazarus,” which is 
theatrical and lacks the subtle “ ghostliness ” of which he was master later, 
and which first appears in the “‘ Descent from the Cross” of 1633. A desire 
to obtain simplicity led him to imitate Rubens and the Venetians. All his 
earlier etchings show countless experiments. The over-completeness of the 
“Triumph of Mordecai” is remedied in the second “ Raising of Lazarus,” 
where the unessential is resolutely suppressed. Growing technical capacity, 
shown in the series of portraits (1646-1648), enabled him to deal with his 
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favorite mystery with greater success, a fine example being the “Christ ap- 
pearing to His Disciples,” which is the earliest example of “ impressionism,” 
being a wonderful realization of the invisible. Rembrandt’s tendency in 
his last period (1650-1661) toward the simplest forms of expression is 
shown by the changes made in the plates for “Christ presented to the Peo- 
ple” and the “Three Crosses.” The earlier proofs are filled with figures, 
while the later show large unfilled spaces, and simple contrasts of darkness 
and light. His failing sight is shown by certain loose touches in “Christ 
and the Samaritan Woman,” but before the end came he was able to pro- 
duce the later series of portraits, remarkable for their psychological insight, 
and fine studies of the nude, like the “ Negress,” the “ Woman at the Bath,” 
and the “ Phoenix.” In his early period conscientiousness fettered imagina- 
tion, and even when complete mastery over his medium arrived, his early 
training asserted itself; the invisible, which he craved to depict, is made 
substantial. 

Rembrandt at the Latin School. — For seven years before commencing 
his career as a painter, Rembrandt frequented the Latin School at Leyden, 
and these early studies are often reflected in his works. Many drawings 
and paintings show acquaintance with Ovid, and several are based on 
episodes of Roman history. Purely Greek themes are less frequent, but an 
example is the “ Achilles and Briseis.” (W.R. VALENTINER, Jb. Preuss. 
Kunsts. XXVII, pp. 118-128.) 


ITALY 


Florentine Drawings of the Trecento. — In Jb. Preuss Kunsts. XX VII, 
pp. 208-223, Osvatp SrrEn attributes to Giovanni da Milano a draw- 
ing of the Crucifixion in the Kupferstichkabinett at Berlin; to Agnolo 
Gaddi a folio with drawings of heads in the Museo del Costello at Milan ; 
to Spinello Aretino a folio in the Louvre and to Niccold di Pietro Gerini 
another folio in the same collection. A drawing in the Albertina, “ A Saint, 
the Madonna and Child and a donor,” is assigned to Pietro di Domenico da 
Montepulciano, a painter of the beginning of the fifteenth century, who 
signed a picture now in private possession at Naples, and who is identified 
with the artist whom the author previously designated J/ maestro del 
bambino vispo (see A.J.A. 1905, p. 491). 

Allegretto Nucci da Fabriano and Francescuccio di Cecco. — 
ANSELMO ANSELMI publishes in L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 381-383, from the archives 
of Fabriano in the Marches, documents which show that Allegretto Nucci da 
Fabriano died between September 26, 1373, and September 28, 1374, and 
was buried in or near the church of San Nicolé in Fabriano, although the 
chroniclers say that he died in 1385, while his place of burial is variously 
given. An article on the painting of Nucci and Francescuccio di Cecco is 
contributed to L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 241-254, by A. CoLosanrI. 

Ambrogio de Predis and Leonardo. —In Jb. Kunsth. Samm. XXVI, 
pp. 1-48, W. von SErpiitz discusses very carefully certain disputed paint- 
ings of the Lombard school, — the two portraits in the Ambrosiana, the 
“ Pala Sforzesca” in the Brera, and the Litta Madonna, — and assigns them 
all to Ambrogio de Predis. Documents show that he was at Innsbruck in 
1493, at Milan in 1494, that he was a designer of tapestries in 1498, and 
that at some time between 1484 and 1494 he collaborated with Leonardo in 
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painting for the monks of San Francesco in Milan the “Madonna delle 
Rocce” and the two Angels in the National Gallery in London. These 
last and the male portrait in the Ambrosiana are assigned to the period 
between 1491 and 1494; the Sforza altar-piece to 1495; the female portrait 
to about 1502, the time of the portrait of the Emperor Maximilian at 
Vienna. Drawings attributed wrongly to Leonardo are fully discussed. 
The Louvre “Madonna delle Rocce” is the original, while the London 
picture is a copy by Ambrogio. To the same painter are assigned the 
“Chastity ” in the Galleria Czartorizky and the “ Resurrection” at Berlin. 
(See also A.J.A. VIII, pp. 332-333, 504-505; LX, p. 493.) 

Antonio di Chellino. —In L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 442-445, C. pe Fasriczy 
reconstitutes the life and works of Antonio di Chellino, a follower of 
Donatello. An uncolored terra-cotta relief of the Madonna and Child, 
recently acquired by the Museo Nazionale in Florence, is of Paduan origin, 
and shows the influence of Donatello. To the same artist belong four other 
terra-cotta reliefs, — a Madonna and Child belonging to Conte Camerini at 
Piazzola near Padua, the Madonna in the tabernacle on the Via Pietrapiana 
at Florence, the “ Madonna del Perdono ” in the transept of the cathedral of 
Siena, and a Madonna in the Palazzo Saracini in Siena. Among Donatello’s 
assistants at Padua, Antonio di Chellino best answers the requirements of 
the maker of these works. Traces of his hand may be found in Donatello’s 
altar in the Santo at Padua. 

The Interpretation of Botticelli’s “Spring.”— The motive for the 
“Spring” is found in the description in the Mythologicon of Fulgentius, 
of the wedding of the Poet and Satyra. The Graces are present as in 
Fulgentius; Calliope in the centre points out to the bridegroom the bride, 
who advances, accompanied by Urania scattering flowers, and Philosophia, 
who is depicted as a divinity of the air. In default of a description in 
Fulgentius, the bridegroom, represented as Mercury, is drawn from Martia- 
nus Capella’s “ Marriage of Mercury and Philology,” which also inspired 
another “ Wedding ” of Botticelli’s, the frescoes from Villa Tornabuoni in 
the Louvre. In another nuptial painting, the “ Birth of Venus,” the painter 
drew from the Pervigilium Veneris. That the Codex Salmasianus, which 
contains the Pervigilium, was known in Florence in Botticelli’s time, is proved 
by the use of a poem of Responsianus, which is contained only in this 
Codex, in Botticelli’s “ Mars and Venus” in London, and in the similar 
picture by Piero di Cosimo. ( F. Wickuorr, Jb. Preuss Kunsts. XXVII, 
pp- 198-207.) 

New Pacts regarding Vittorio and Giacomo Crivelli. —C. Gricion1 
in Rass. bibl. dell’ Arte ital. 1906, pp. 109-119, contributes some new facts 
about Vittorio Crivelli. He finds references to six works executed or begun 
by Vittorio, of which one only remains, a triptych of 1481 in the church of 
Sta. Maria Novella at Montelparo. A document of 1502 appears to show that 
Giacomo Crivelli did not follow his father’s profession, since in it he con- 
tracts for the completion of a polyptych of his father by a Venetian painter, 
living in Fermo, Antonio de Soleriis. The writer identifies this master with 
Antonio Solario, called lo Zingaro. 

Lorenzo Leombruno. — A life of Lorenzo Leombruno of Mantua is 
given in Rass. d’ Arte, 1906, pp. 65-70, 91-96, by Canto GAMBA. He was 
born in 1489, and after 1537 nothing more is heard of him. He was lacking 
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in originality, but technically clever and especially gifted with the decorative 
sense. A list of his works is also given. 

Macrino d@’ Alba and the Umbrian School. — Starting with the 
“ Madonna and Saints” in the Capitol at Rome, which is now attributed to 
Macrino d’ Alba, Liserta Craccro contributes to Rass. d’ Arte, 1906, pp. 


Figure 5.—Santra Barpara. (By Palma Vecchio. ) 
THe MaGpaLen. (By Bergamasco.) 


145-153, a minute examination of the artist’s characteristics, from which 
she concludes that his art is really dependent on the Umbrians, and particu- 
larly on Pinturicchio and Luca Signorelli. He probably visited Rome 
between 1481 and 1483, when the Umbrian artists were working in the 
Sistine chapel. 
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New Light on Palma Vecchio. —The uncertainty surrounding the 
life and works of Palma Vecchio is somewhat lifted by an article by 
G. Frizzon1 in Rass. d’ Arte, 1906, pp. 113-121. An interesting comparison 
is made between the famous Sta. Barbara in Sta. Maria Formosa and the 
statue of the Magdalen by Guglielmo Bergamasco, which stands in the 
central niche of the altar in the Magdalen chapel of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at 
Venice (Fig. 5). The sculptor very plainly drew from the painter. To 
the list of Palma’s works are added a St. Jerome and an Adoration of 
the Child Jesus in the Pinacoteca Borromeo at Milan, a Risen Christ 
in the Crespi collection, a Resurrection of Lazarus in the possession of 
the author, and a Madonna and Child in the Visconti-Venosta Gallery. 
The restoration by Carnaghi of the altar-piece at Peghera, is praised. There 
is a curious resemblance between Palma’s Holy Family in the Venice Gal- 
lery and Titian’s in the Louvre. 

Pietro de Saliba. — The life and works of Pietro de Saliba are carefully 
studied by E. Brunexti in L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 357-371. He was the nephew 
of Antonello da Messina senior, brother of Antonello junior, for a long time 
confused with Pino da Messina, but now properly identified with the painter 
signing himself Petrus Messaneus. His conception is vulgar, his drawing 
incorrect, and his style impersonal, showing servile imitations of the great 
Antonello and the influence of Cima da Conegliano. To his four signed 
works Brunelli adds a Madonna and Child of the Museo Civico in Padua, 
the Madonna of the Rospigliosi Gallery, there ascribed to Gian Bellini, 
and the St. Sebastian of the Hertz collection in Rome. 

Vincenzo Foppa and a Print of Fra Giovanni Maria da Brescia. — 
W. Surpa publishes in Rass. d’ Arte, 1906, pp. 135-136, a print of 1502, by 
Fra Giovanni Maria da Brescia representing Trajan and the poor widow. He 
believes the print to be executed from a painting by Vincenzo Foppa, and sug- 
gests that the original was perhaps the fresco painted by Foppa about 1490 
in the Loggia of the Old Palace at Brescia, the subject of which is unknown. 

Giovanni Bartolo of Siena. —S. J. A. CuurRcHILL writes in Burl. Mag. 
X, 1906, pp. 120-125, of Giovanni Bartolo of Siena, goldsmith to the papal 
court of Rome and Avignon (1364-1385). His chief works were the busts 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in the Lateran, known only through descriptions, 
and a reliquary bust of St. Agatha preserved in the cathedral at Catania, 
made in Avignon for the Bishop Marziale, who took the reliquary with him 
to Catania in 1377. 

Giovanni dal Ponte.—In Burl. Mag. 1906, pp. 332-337, H. P. Horne 
has untangled the error which made Vasari place Giovanni dal Ponte in the 
middle of the fourteenth instead of the fifteenth century. He also publishes 
evidence from several Florentine census reports, which throw much light on 
the life of the painter, and on that of his partner, Smeraldo di Giovanni, and 
confirm Vasari’s characterization of Giovanni as a spendthrift. 

An Unknown Work of Sansovino. — In the church of Sta. Margherita 
at Montici near Florence is a small marble ciborium with ornamental carv- 
ings and two adoring angels, which, by comparison with other works of San- 
sovino, is shown to be an early work of that master by C. von Fasriczy in 
Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXVII, pp. 79-105. The writer adds a number of docu- 
ments recently discovered, on the basis of which he forms a chronological 
table of the life and works of the artist. 
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The Palazzo Mansi at Lucca. — The Palazzo Mansi at Lucca is a fine 
exauiple of late Renaissance architecture, but is of special interest for its 
valuable tapestries and paintings from the Low Countries. These are 
chiefly of the seventeenth century, though a triptych is perhaps by Lucas van 
Leyden. The gallery also contains a Holy Family attributed to Pierino del 
Vaga, and a charming Madonna by Francia. (J. pe Le Musee, LI, 
1906, pp. 439-445; 3 pls.) 

A Picture by Vincenzo Pagani.— The “Coronation of the Virgin” in 
the Brera was recently proved to be by Vincenzo Pagani by Centanni and 
Ricci. Carto Gricionr in Arte e Storia, 1906, pp. 87-88, corrects the 
previous descriptions, proves that the picture was painted in 1518, and 
expresses the opinion that Vincenzo’s father, Giovanni Pagani, collaborated 
with him in the picture. 

A Painting by Monte di Giovanni.—P. Toresca recognizes in the 
anonymous Annunciation of the Galleria Estense at Modena a work of 
the miniaturist Monte di Giovanni, who with his brother Gherardo illumin- 
ated several existing manuscripts of the early sixteenth century. The hand 
of a miniaturist of northern Italy is also claimed for a small triptych repre- 
senting the Nativity, flanked by the angel and Virgin of an Annunciation 
in the Museo Kircheriano at Rome. (L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 373-377.) 

Two Tombs in the Cathedral of Reggio Emilia. — A curious instance 
of the use by pupils of designs of the master is communicated to Rass. d’ Arte, 
1906, pp. 156-158, by A. Battettr. In the Florence galleries is a pen-draw- 
ing for a tomb by Prospero Clementi, which was apparently his first concep- 
tion of the monument which he afterwards made in much simpler form for 
the Canon Fossa, in the cathedralof Reggio. The original drawing, however, 
was faithfully copied in its essential points by his pupils, who carved the 
monumeut of Orazio Malaguzzi in the same cathedral. 

A New Interpretation of Titian’s “ Amore Sacro e Profano.” — A 
new reading of the riddle of the picture in the Borghese Gallery is presented 
by L. Ozzoxa in L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 298-302. He believes the principal figures 
represent Venus persuading Helen to fly with Paris, and relies for his proof 
mainly upon the reliefs pictured on the sarcophagus. The horse is the Trojan 
horse, and the group on the right end of the sarcophagus represents Mene- 
laus slaying Deiphobus with the connivance of Helen. The figures on each 
side of and behind the horse make up a group depicting Venus saving Paris 
from Menelaus in battle. 

ROME.— Pictures in the Museo Cristiano.— OsvaLp SrrEN contrib- 
utes some critical notes on the paintings preserved in the Museo Cristiano of 
the Vatican library to L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 321-335. Most interesting are some 
new identifications, including a Birth of the Virgin, attributed, with reser- 
vations, to Andrea Buonainti (ca. 1370) ; the series of Scenes from the Life 
of St. Stephen, assigned to an unknown artist between Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
and Bernardo Daddi; three predelle with scenes from the life of Sant’ Antonio 
Abate, by Giovanni dal Ponte, and the predella of the altar-piece, recently 
reconstructed by Herbert P. Horne, which Gentile da Fabriano made for the 
church of San Niccold alla Porta San Miniato in Florence. The predella 
contains scenes from the life of St. Nicholas of Bari. The four saints of the 
wings are in the Uffizi, the central Madonna is in the collection of the King 
of England. Notes on the same museum are contributed to Rass. d’ Arte, 
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1906, pp. 106-108 and 121-123, by F. Mason Perkins, who gives a number 
of new attributions, but agrees with Sirén in assigning the St. Stephen series 
to a contemporary of Bernado Daddi, to whom he also assigns a Madonna 
and Saints in the Accademia delle Belle Arti at Siena, and the Deposition in 
Sala III of the Museo Cristiano. 

The Date of Guido da Siena.— R. Davipsoun in Rep. f. K. 1906, 
pp. 262-267, follows the opinion of Milanesi and Wickhoff that the date on 
the Madonna and Child signed by Guido, in the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena 
is MCCLXXXI and not MCCXXI. There is no other evidence for an early 
Guido, while at the end of the thirteenth century, an artist Guido is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Sienese archives. Davidsohn is inclined to rate 
Guido higher than this one picture would place him, because the commis- 
sion for a Madonna with St. Peter and St. Paul, in the Palazzo Pubblico, 
important for its connection with contemporary politics, was given to him 
instead of to Duccio. 

The Chapel of S. Biagio in SS. Nazaro e Celso.— The history of 
the chapel of S. Biagio in the church of SS. Nazaro e Celso in Verona is 
worked out with the aid of new documentary evidence by G. BrapEGo in 
N. Arch. Ven. 1906, pp. 91-134. Among the new facts about the sculpture 
and paintings in the chapel, the most noteworthy are the additions to the 
biography of Francesco Morone. - 


FRANCE 


Simone Martini and Cardinal Stefaneschi.—In a study of Simone 
Martini’s work at Avignon in L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 336-344, G. De Nicota 
publishes from the Vatican library a group of drawings which were doubtless 
those sent by Suarez to Cardinal Barberini from Avignon between 1633 and 
1666. One of them, representing St. George killing the dragon, is probably 
a copy of Simone’s fresco on the facade of Avignon cathedral. The verses 
which were inscribed above the maiden’s head in the fresco are attributed 
to Petrarch, by Valladier, but appear in the Life of St. George, by Cardinal 
Jacopo Stefaneschi, as his own. It was therefore he who ordered the fresco 
from Simone Martini at Avignon, and it was a pupil of Simone’s who illus- 
trated the cardinal’s Life of St. George. Stefaneschi is probably the cardinal, 
mentioned by Tizio the Sienese historian, who took Simone from his work 
at Camollia to France, in 1335. Good tradition and the evidence of Suarez’s 
drawing show that Petrarch’s Laura was the model for the virgin in the 
Avignon fresco. 

The Betrothal of St. Catherine at Lyons. — E. Bertaux recently pub- 
lished a marble relief in the Aynard collection at Lyons, which he inter- 
preted as a “Betrothal of St. Catherine,” and assigned to Agostino di 
Duccio. This position is disputed by E. BrunExLI in L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 379- 
381. There is no parallel to this conception of the betrothal, the technique 
is too weak for Agostino, and the sphinx with a coat-of-arms hung about 
its neck, seated beside the saint, is not consonant with the taste of the fif- 
teenth century. The work is by an imitator, and is probably a modern 
forgery. Jbid. pp. 454-455, Brunelli suggests that the relief is imitated 
from a representation of Christ taking leave of his mother. 

Attributions in the Louvre. — In L’ Arte, 1906, pp. 401-422, G. Friz- 
ZONI criticises some of the attributions given to Italian pictures in the 
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Louvre. Among others he discusses a Madonna and Child with Saints 
and Angels labelled “attributed to Cosimo Rosselli or the school of A. Ver- 
rocchio,” but now generally recognized as a work of Botticini; a Madonna 
and Child, which is taken from Ghirlandaio and restored to Piero di Cosimo; 
an unattributed tondo representing the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, which 
he gives to Girolamo di Benvenuto; the portrait of a Young Man in the 
Salon Carré, also unattributed, but assigned to Franciabigio; the “ Vierge 
aux balances” and the “Bacchus,” both given to Cesare da Sesto; the 
ancient copy of Leonardo’s “Cenacolo,” given to the Lombard, Marco d’ 
Oggiono; a Madonna and Child signed Johannes Bellinus, but relegated to 
his school ; the Apollo and Marsyas, catalogued “ Raphael,” which is restored 
to Perugino; and two pictures placed among the French primitifs which are 
ascribed to Defendente dei Ferrari. 

Signatures on the “Entombment” at Solesmes.— After a reéxami- 
nation of the casts of the “Entombment,” the sculptural group of the end of 
the fifteenth century on the church of the abbey of Solesmes, F. pe MEty 
found on the Virgin’s veil, what he considers to be the signatures of the 
artists in the letters VASORDY ET FABERTI. The names suggest an 
Italian origin, and the writer claims Italian influence in the figures of an 
angel and of Joseph of Arimathea. (Gaz. B.-A. XXXVI, 1906, pp. 315- 
322.) 


GERMANY 


Painting on the Upper Rhine. — D. Burcknarpt in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXVII, pp. 179-197, demonstrates on the basis of a painting from the 


church of St. Dominic at Basel that about 1385 the upper valley of the 
Rhine was under Italian influences which came by way of France. A draw- 
ing in the Museum at Basel proves even closer relations with France, and it 
is noted that the father of Konrad Witz (1398 ?-1447) was court painter of 
the Dukes of Burgundy. Two of his pictures in private possession at Basel 
show relations with the school of the van Eycks. 

A Gerard David in Berlin.— The Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin 
has recently acquired a Madonna nursing the Child, with a landscape back- 
ground, by Gerard David. The motive, often repeated in the fifteenth century, 
is derived from Roger van der Weyden’s “ St. Luke.” David here imitates 
somewhat Hugo van der Goes, from whom he seems to have copied in his 
Adoration of the Magi in Munich. Comparison with the Louvre Madonna 
dates this picture about 1495. (M. I. FrrepLanper, Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXVII, pp. 143-148.) 

Italian Trecento Painting in Minor German Galleries.— OsvaLp 
SrrEn in Rass. d’ Arte, 1906, pp. 81-87, contributes notes on Italian paint- 
ings of the fourteenth century in the Museums of Strassburg, Hanover, 
Brunswick, and Frankfort. To Taddeo Gaddi he attributes a small altar- 
piece in the Museum of Strassburg, and to Bernardo Daddi, with some hesi- 
tation, a St. Catherine and St. Agatha in the same museum. Giovanni dal 
Ponte is given a Madonna in the Stidel Institute, and a wing of a triptych 
in the Hanover Museum, while a series of Episodes in the Life of St. Francis 
in the same collection is assigned to Taddeo di Bartolo. Works by Lorenzo 
di Niccold Gerini, Bicci di Lorenzo, and Lorenzo Monaco are identified in 
the Museum at Brunswick. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The New Raphael in the National Gallery.— A note in Burl. Mag. 
X, 1906, pp. 29-30, gives the history of the “ Madonna of the Tower” re- 
cently presented to the nation by Miss Mackintosh. A product of Raphael’s 
early Roman period, it was a prolific subject of copies, by Domenico 
Alfani, one of Raphael’s own pupils, by Sassoferrato, by Ceresa, and others. 
Its authentic history begins with its appearance in the Orleans gallery, 
from which it was purchased by Mr. Willett for £150, then by the poet 
Rogers, at whose death in 1856 it was bought by Mr. Mackintosh for 480 
guineas. 

Early German Art at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. — In Burl. Mag. 
IX, 1906, p. 254, Lionet Cust describes a panel lent to the recent exhibi- 
tion of the Burlington Art Club by the King. It represents a Madonna and 
Child of Byzantine aspect in a frame decorated with eight compositions 
from the lives of Christ and the Virgin, the latter being superior in execu- 
tion to the main picture. It is interesting as an example of the rarely 
found early Bohemian School. AYMER VALLANCE (ibid. pp. 254-264) dis- 
cusses German art before Diirer as illustrated by works in the exhibition. 
He finds, among other qualities, a fantastic variableness in architectural 
ornament, and redundance and rigidity, particularly in draperies. Five 
paintings by Diirer and his successors are discussed by CHarLes RICKETTS 
(ibid. pp. 264-268), the most interesting being a “Christ taking leave of his 
Mother,” by Altdorfer, which well illustrates his characteristic fantastic 
landscape. 

The Majolica Roundels at South Kensington. — W. R. Leruasy in 
Burl. Mag. UX, 1906, pp. 404-407, reopens the question whether Luca della 
Robbia was the author of the painted majolica tondos, representing the 
months of the year, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. He finds that the 
curvature of the panels shows that they were made for the vaulted ceiling 
of a small room, such as that which Luca decorated in Cosimo dei Medici’s 
palace, according to Filarete and Vasari. The borders and figures can be 
paralleled in other works of the sculptor, and the difficulties as to style are 
met by assigning the roundels to Luca’s early period. 

The Subject of the Newgass Rembrandt.—JIn an article on the 
Rembrandt tercentenary and exhibition at Leyden in Gaz. B.-A. XXXVI, 
1906, pp. 265-280 (pl.), F. Scumrpt-DeGENER describes as of special im- 
portance the recently discovered painting owned by Mr. Newgass of Lon- 
don. It represents a mounted Roman consul at the head of his troops, 
accosted by an old man who has just dismounted from his horse. It has 
been called the “Triumph of Scipio.” In Chron. Arts, 1906, p. 290, the 
same writer cites Valerius Maximus (II, 2, 4) to show that the painting 
represents Fabius Maximus doing homage to his son the consul. 

Rubens or Frans Pourbus the Younger? — H. Hymans in Chron. Aris, 
1906, pp. 198-199, defends his opinion that the so-called “ Marie de Medicis ” 
belonging to Mrs. Alfred Morrison is by Rubens. He points out that the 
sitter wears French not Flemish costume, and that the similarity to the 
likeness of Charlotte de Montmorency, princess of Condé, which is preserved 
in the Musée Condé at Chantilly, proves that the latter was the subject of 
the London portrait. The princess was carried off to Brussels by her hus- 
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band in 1609, and it was in that year that Rubens became the court painter 
at the Flemish capital. The internal evidence confirms this attribution. 

A New Venetian Painter.— The signature Alesander Oliverius V on 
the “ Portrait of a Gentleman” recently acquired by the National Gallery of 
Ireland was supposed to be the name of the sitter until Ludwig proved the 
existence of Alessandro Oliviero, pupil of Alvise, living in Venice before 
1539. Another picture is now claimed for him on internal evidence—a 
“ Madonna with Angels” in the Dublin Gallery —by Sir Water Arm- 
STRONG in Burl. Mag. X, 1906, p. 126. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Origin of American Civilizations. — A review of the theories as 
to the origin of American races and their civilizations is published in Mitt. 
Anth. Ges. XXXVI, 1906, pp. [87]-[98], by R. ANDRE. He regards it as 
certain that man in America was autochthonous, and that American civiliza- 
tion is an independent development, unaffected by early Asiatic or European 
influences. 

The Remains of Prehistoric Man in the Dakotas.—In Am. Anthr. 
VIII, 1906, pp. 640-651 (5 pls.), Henry MontGomery describes the remains 
of prehistoric man in the Dakotas. He distinguishes Burial Mounds, Cere- 
monial or Feast Mounds and Beacon Mounds. Burials were made in a 
crouching posture, but in some places the skeletons are defective and the 
bones scattered. The illustrations show good pottery of a somewhat primi- 
tive type, points for spears in stone and bone, carved animal figures on 
catlinite, pipes of stone, antler or clay ornaments, etc. The author concludes 
that, “both in their pottery and in their mode of burial, the prehistoric 
Mound Builders of the Dakotas differed very widely from the prehistoric 
people of Utah and the Southwest. That they were akin in culture to the 
Mound Builders of the Mississippi Valley there can be no doubt; yet they 
differed from them in some respects.” 

Mound Builders of the Mississippi Valley. — The Mound Builders of 
the Mississippi Valley are discussed in Rec. Past, V, 1906, pp. 236-239, 
365-367 (7 figs.), by R. Herrmann. He argues that burial in mounds was 
practised by the Muskwakies of the Foxes as late as the arrival of the first 
white settlers in the neighborhood of Dubuque. The chiefs seem to have 
been buried in their tepees, which were usually placed on high ground, and 
hence chiefs’ burial mounds are found on prominent cliffs and other points 
commanding a wide view. A Pueblo Indian pot with a representation of a 
village of tepees inclosed by a stockade is also described. 

The Department of Archaeology at Phillips Academy, Andover. — 
Bulletin ITT, 1906, issued by the Department of Archaeology, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Massachusetts, contains ‘A Narrative of Explorations in New 
Mexico, Arizona, Indiana, etc., together with a Brief History of the Depart- 
ment,’ by WARREN K. Mooreneap. The paper narrates the explorations 
by which the collections at Andover have been, formed. Some of these 
were earlier than the establishment of the Museum in 1901, while others 
were undertaken later. The investigations at Hopkinsville, Illinois, here 
receive their first official publication. Of special interest is the discussion of 
the pictographs on birch-bark from Fairfield, Iowa. The author regards 
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them as authentic, but leaves the decipherment of the characters to the 
future. 

The Shell Heaps of Florida. — The coasts, lakes, and rivers of Florida 
are bordered by numerous large heaps of shells, mingled with bones of fish 
and animals, pottery, flint and bone implements, and occasionally glass, or 
even metal. Sometimes the mounds conceal remains of buildings, as the 
small stone fort at New Smyrna. Their age probably varies greatly, though 
the high antiquity of some deposits is shown by the large trees now grow- 
ing on the mounds. (C. De W. Brower, Rec. Past, V, 1906, pp. 331- 
338; 6 figs.) 

An Engraved Bone from Ohio.—In Transactions of the Department of 
Archaeology (University of Pennsylvania), II, 1906, pp. 103-105 (3 pls.), 
G. B. Gorpon republishes from an old engraving four views of a fragment 
of engraved bone found near Cincinnati in 1801. The principal feature of 
the design is the highly conventionalized head of an animal, apparently a 
puma. 

The Mandans.—In Peabody Museum Papers, III, 1906, pp. 148-187, 
G. F. Witt and N. J. Sprnven discuss the archaeology of the Mandan tribe, 
collecting most of their material from the Burgois site, 14 miles northwest 
of Bismarck, North Dakota. An excellent plan is followed by a description 
of the mounds, “cache pits,” and house sites. Articles in stone include 
hammers, celts, discoidal mullers, elliptical blades, knives, arrowheads, spear- 
heads, scrapers, chippers, and decorated stones. The stone counters (?) are 
interesting. Shell objects are not numerous, either as ornaments or imple- 
ments, and copper only occurs twice. Bone hoes, grainers, straighteners, 
scrapers, digging implements, awls, needles, fish-hooks, gorgets, beads, 
buckles, and bracelets were found. The pottery is an excellent ware, thin, 
well made, and with a characteristic development of form and ornament. 
Two skeletons were found, one in a flexed position, the other as a “ bundle ” 
burial. The former was buried in a manner apparently foreign to Mandan 
custom, the latter more or less in consonance with it. 

The Ancient Mexican Calendar.—In Z. Ethn. XX XVIII, 1906, pp. 
485-512 (4 figs.; 2 tables), EY pz JouGue presents his view of the present 
state of the discussion of the complicated calendar of ancient Mexico. He 
treats of the two periods, of 260 and 365 days respectively, by which time 
was reckoned, of the eighteen monthly festivals, and of the relation of the 
Mexican to the solar and the European year. 

Xochicalco. —In Transactions of the Department of Archaeology (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania), II, 1906, pp. 51-68 (5 pls.; 14 figs.), ADELA BRETON 
discusses the sculptures on the building at Xochicalco, Mexico. Her notes 
correct in details the plates published by Pefiafiel, Monumentos del Arte 
Mexicano Antiguo, and describe especially the sculptures on the lowest stage. 
Stress is laid on the differences in detail in repetitions of the same general 
theme, and on the need of further study and excavation at this important 
site. 
A Zapotecan Manuscript from Santiago Guevea, Mexico. — In 
Z. Ethn. XXXVIII, 1906, pp. 121-155 (29 figs.), E. Seter describes in 
detail a sheet containing a hieroglyphic record of 1540 from Santiago 
Guevea. The upper part contains a representation of the village with nine- 
teen surrounding points, which are said to mark boundaries but seem also 
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connected with heathen observances. The lower portion shows the warriors 
of the village bringing tribute to the kings of the land. These kings seem 
to be the great king, Cocijoeza, and his sons and successors, especially 
Cocijopij, king of Tehuantepec. Such records were prepared by the Indians 
after the Spanish conquest, especially under Mendoza, 1535-1549, to fix the 
boundaries of the communities, and are still jealously guarded in many 
Indian villages. 

The Mayas and the Lacandones. — In his Report as Fellow in Ameri- 
can Archaeology of the Archaeological Institute of America for 1902-05, 
Dr. A. M. Tozzer has given a comparative study of the Mayas of Yucatan, 
who have been subject to Spanish influences since the Conquest, and the 
Lacandones of Chiapas, Mexico, who are practically unchanged and un- 
trammelled by Spanish contact. He discusses the history, personal and 
social characteristics, industrial and artistic activity, and religion of both 
peoples. The religion of the Lacandones occupies a large space, and a full 
description is given of the complicated ceremonial connected with the incense 
burners, or braser8s, for here much seems little changed from the pre- 
Spanish times. Among the Mayas also there are many survivals of ancient 
rites. Fifty-one Lacandone chants are given with translations, and a full 
bibliography. (Archaeological Institute of America, Report of the Fellow in 
American Archaeology. A Comparative Study of the Mayas and the Lacan- 
dones, by ALFRED M. Tozzer. New York, 1906, The Macmillan Co., xx, 
195 pp.; 29 pls.; 49 figs. Svo. $1.25.) 
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New York, 1906, The Macmillan Co. | 
xxii, 196 pp.; 29 pls.; 49 figs. 8vo. 
$1.25. L’Architecte, Revue men- 
suelle de l’art architectural, publiée | 
sous les auspices de la Société des 
architectes diplomés par le gouv-| 
ernement. January, 1906. Paris, | 
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Libr. Cent. des Beaux-Arts, 
6 pls. Folio. Architektur des 
Auslandes. I Serie, Belgien und 
Holland. Vienna, 1906, F. Wolfrum 
& Co. 60 pl. in portfolio. M. 50. 
—— Art. An illustrated quarterly 
of ancient and modern art. New 
series. Vol. I,no. 1. London, 1906, 
H. Grevel. 76 pp.; ill. 4to. 

L’Artiste, Revue bi-mensuelle d'art 
ancien et moderne. March,1906. 
Paris, 80 Rue Taitbout. Ill. 4to. 

Ateneo, Revista mensual. January, 
1906. Madrid, 21 Prado, 129 pp. 
8vo. —— Atlas archéologique de la 
Tunisie. Fasc. 10 (Aine-Djeloula, 
Moknine, Kairouan, Kerkez). Paris, 
1906, Leroux. 4 maps. —— Ausgra- 
bungen in Numantia, see A. Schul- 
ten. Augusta Perusia, Rivista 
di Topografia, Arte e Costumi dell’ 
Umbria, diretta da Ciro Trabalza. 
January, 1906. Perugia, Unione 
tipog. cooper. 16 pp.; figs. 4to. 


8 pp.; 


By Alfred M. Tozzer, Ph.D. | K. Baedeker, Unteritalien, Sizilien, 


Sardinien, Malta, Tunis, Corfu. 
Handbuch fiir Reisende. 14te Ausg. 
Leipsic, 1906, K. Baedeker. _ liv, 
492 pp.; 30 maps; 28 plans. 8vo. 
M. 6. E. R. Ball, Rome. A prac- 
tical guide to Rome and its environs. 
London, 1906, Black. viii, 256 pp. ; 
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3 maps; 8 figs. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—— 
Barre et Bertrand, Relations des 
fouilles faites 4 Chantenay (Niévre) 
en 1903. Moulins, 1906. 23 pp. 8vo. 

E. Bassermann-Jordan, Die 
Kunstsammlung des Kgl. Profes- 
sors Dr. Wilhelm v. Miller in Miin- 
chen. Munich, 1906, F. Bruckmann. 
vii, 78 pp.; 39 pls. 4to. M. 30.—— 
M. Berthelot, Archéologie et his- 
toire des Sciences. Paris, 1906, 
Gauthier-Villars. 337 pp.; 8 figs. 
4to.——_ R. Blomfield, Studies in 
Architecture. London, 1906, Mac- 
millan & Co. 220 pp.; 36 pls.; 14 
figs. 8vo.—— J. H. Bloom, Seals. 
London, 1906, Methuen. xvi, 274 
pp.; 3 pls.; 274 figs. 8vo.——K. 
Boetticher, Zur Kenntnis antiker 
Gottesverehbrung. Aufsiitze. Eine 
Gabe zur 100 Wiederkehr seines 
Geburtstages. (Deutsche Biicherei, 
Vol. 62.) Berlin, 1906, Expedition 
der deutschen Biicherei. 86 pp. 8vo. 
——A. Bohnemann, Grundriss der 
Kunstgeschichte. 2te Ausg. Leip- 
zig, 1906, Hirt & Sohn. viii, 320 
pp.; plate; 197 figs. 8vo. M. 4. 


——E. L. Borrel, Les Ceutrons pen- 
dant les temps pré-historiques et 
lépoque gallo-romaine. 


Moitiers, 
1905. 8vo.——G. B. Brown, The 
Care of Ancient Monuments. An 
account of the legislative and other 
measures adopted in European coun- 


tries for protecting ancient monv- | 


ments. Cambridge, 1906, University 
Press. xii, 260 pp. 8vo. Heinr. 
Brunn, Kleine Schriften. Gesam- 
melt von Herm. Brunn und H. Bulle. 
Bd. 3: Interpretation. 
der Schriftquellen. 

Zur neueren  Kunstgeschichte. 
Nachtrag. Verzeichnis. siimtlicher 
Schriften. Leipzig and Berlin, 1906, 
B. G. Teubner. 


trait; 53 figs. 8vo. M. 14. 


Bulletin de la Société @histoire et | 
darchéologie du arrondissement | 
116 Rue de | 
8vo. J. | 
Burgess, The Mohammedan Archi- | 


March, 1906. 
32 pp.; ill. 


de Paris. 
Grenelle. 


tecture of Ahmadabad. Part II. 
(Archaeological Survey of Western 
India.) London, Quaritch. 109 pp. ; 
8 pls. Folio. 31s. 6d. 


Catalogo della Collezione di oggetti di 


scavo del fu Prof. Prospero Sarti. 


Sculture in marmo e bronzo, terre- | 


cotte, oreficerie, etc. Roma, 1906, 
Tipografia dell’ unione cooperativa 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1906 


Zur Kritik | 
Allgemeines. | 


viii, 356 pp. ; por- | 
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editrice. 96 pp.; 31 pls. 4to. 

Catalogue des antiquités composant 
la Collection Hakky-Bey. Paris, 
1906. 52 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 

Catalogue of Photographs of Paint- 
ings, Sculptures, Bronzes, Terra- 
cottas, Ceramics, Textiles, Wood 
Carvings, Gems, Jewellery, Coins, 
Casts, and Miscellaneous Objects in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. Boston, 1906, B. 
Coolidge. 20 pp. 8vo.—— Cata- 
logue of a series of Photographs 
from the collections of the British 
Museum. Part V: Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Roman Series. Section I. 
Sculpture, Vases, etc. London, 
1906, Mansell & Co. 38 pp.; 17 pls. 
8vo. Ph. Champault, Phéniciens 
et Grecs en Italie d’aprés l’Odyssée. 
Etude géographique, historique et 
sociale par une méthode nouvelle. 
Paris, 1906, E. Leroux. 602 pp. 
8vo. L. Claremont, The Gem- 
Cutter’s Craft. New York, 1906, 
Macmillan. xv, 296 pp.; ill. 4to. 
$5.00. Collection de Clercq, 
Tome IV: Les marbres, les vases 
peints et les ivoires par A. de Rid- 
der. Paris, 1906, E. Leroux. 232 
pp.; 41 pls. 4to. Comptes- 
rendus du congrés international 
darchéologie. Session1l. Athénes, 
1906, Beck & Barth. 400 pp. 8vo. 
M. 7. Congrés archéologique de 
France, LX XI¢ session tenue au Puy 
en 1904. Paris, 1906. Ivi, 599 pp. ; 
146 pls. and figs. 8vo. [Contains: 
J. Déchelette, Sur les bas-reliefs 
gallo-romains du Musée de la cathé- 
drale du Puy.}- Corolla numis- 
matica, Numismatic Essays in 
Honor of Barclay V. Head. Ox- 
ford and London, 1906, H. Frowde. 
386 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. G. Cousin, 
Studes de géographie ancienne. 
Nancy, 1906, Berger-Levrault & Cie. 
xviii, 572 pp. 8vo. R. A. Cram, 
Impressions of Japanese Architec- 
ture and the Allied Arts. London, 
1906, Lane. 240 pp. 8vo. F. 
Cramer, Uber die Urzeit Eschweilers 
und seiner Umgebung. Festschrift 
zur Anerkennung des Gymnasiums 
zu Eschweiler. Eschweiler, 1905. 


L. F. Day, Alte und neue Alphabete 


fiir den praktischen Gebrauch, nebst 
einer Einleitung iiber die Kunst im 
Alphabet. Leipzig, 1906, Hierse- 
mann. 74 pp.: 175 pls. 8vo. 
M. 5.——M. Dessoir, Aesthetik 


| 
| 
| 
| 
—— | 
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und allgemeine Kunstwissenschafet. | 
Stuttgart, 1906, Enke. xii, 476 pp. ; 
19 pls.; 16 figs. 8vo. M. 14. | 
Documenti per servire alla storia di | 
Sicilia. Series4, Vol. X. Palermo, 


1906, Reber. 

P. Eudel, Dictionnaire des bijoux de 

l'Afrique du Nord, Maroc, Algérie, 
(Biblio- | 

africaine, 

Leroux. | 


Tripolitaine. 
théque  d’archéologie 
Vol. 8.) Paris, 1906, E. 
242 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Festschrift zur Feier des 50jihrigen | 
Bestehens des Rémisch-German- | 
ischen Zentralmuseums zu Mainz. | 
Mainz, 1902, Ph. v. Zabern. vi, 
109 pp.; 7 pls.; 23 figs. 4to. | 
[Contents: 1. L. Lindenschmit, 
Beitrige zur Geschichte des 
misch-Germanischen Zentralmuse- | 
ums zu Mainz. 2. L. Beck, Der 
Einfluss der rémischen Herrschaft 
auf die deutsche Eisenindustrie. 
3. K. Schumacher, Zur Besiede- | 
lungsgeschichte des rechtsseitigen 
Rheintals zwischen Basel und 
Mainz. 4. W. Reeb, Eine figiir- 
liche Darstellung illyrisch- 
thrakischen Gitterdreiheit Silvanus, 
Diana, Apollo? 5. P. Reinecke, Zur 
Kenntnis der La Téne-Denkmiler 
der Zone nordwirts der Alpen. } 

L. Forrer, Biographical Dictionary | 
of medallists, coin-, gem-, and seal- 
engravers, mint-masters, etc., an-| 


Tunésie, 
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Manual of Historic Ornament. 2d 
rev. ed. New York, 1906, Scribners. 
168 pp.; ill. 8vo. $3.00. —— W. 
Goble and A. van Millingen, Con- 
stantinople. New York, 1906, Mac- 
millan. ix, 282 pp.; 63 colored 
plates. 8vo. $6.00. P.Graindor, 
Histoire de Vile de Skyros jusqu’en 
1538. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
de philosophie et lettres de Il’Uni- 
versité de Liége. Fasc.17.) Liége, 
1906, H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 89 pp. 
8vo. R. Graul, Ostasiatische 
Kunst und ihr Einfluss auf Europa. 
Leipzig, 1906, Teubner. vi, 88 pp.; 
plate; 49 figs. 8vo. ——H. Gré- 
goire, Saints jumeaux et dieux 
cavaliers. Paris, 1905, Picard & 
Fils. iii, 76 pp. 8vo. Grie- 
chenland und Kleinasien. (Meyers 
Reisebiicher) 6te Aufl. Viennaand 
Leipzig, 1906, Bibliographisches 
Institut. x, 336 pp.; 23 maps; 
23 plans; 3 figs. 8vo.——G. B. 
Grundy, Mare Aegaeum. [3 maps 
and 9 plans of cities on one sheet. | 
(Murray’s Handy Classical Maps.) 
London, 1905, J. Murray. 8 pp.; 
1 sheet. 49 x 63cm. 4to. Th. 
Gsell-Fels, Rom und die Campagna. 
(Meyers Reisebiicher) 6te Aufl. 
Vienna and Leipzig, 1906, Bibliogra- 
phisches Institut. xvi pp.; 1146 
cols. ; 6 maps; 53 plans; 61 figs. 8vo. 
M. 12.50. 


cient and modern, with references | A. Hackmann, Die iltere Eisenzeit in 


to their works, B.c. 500-a.p. 1900. | 
Vol. I. London, 1906, Spink. x\viii, | 
691 pp.; ill 8vo.—— R. Forrer, | 
Les antiquités, les tableaux et les 
objets d’art de la collection Alfred 
Ritleng A Strasbourg. Strasburg, | 
1906, Revue Alsacienne. 76 pp.; 
41 pls. 4to. — Von alter und iltester | 
Bauernkunst. Esslingen, 1906, P. | 
Neff. Plate; 32 figs. 8vo. M.1.! 
. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, | 
Osiris. Studies in the history of 
oriental religion. London, 1906, | 
Macmillan & Co. xvi, 339 pp. 8vo. | 
10s. E. Friedlein, Tempera 
und Tempera-Technik (Sammlung | 
maltechnischer Schriften). Munich, 
1906, Callwey. 107 pp. 8vo. 
Géographie génerale du département 
de lVHérault. Publiée par la So-| 
ciété Languedocienne de géog-| 
raphie. Tome 5, fasc. 2: Antiquités | 
et monuments du département. 
Montpellier, 1906. 199-754 pp.; 12 
pls.; 72 figs. ——R. Glazier, A 


Finnland. I. Die Funde aus den 
fiinf ersten Jahrhunderten. Hel- 
singfors, 1906, Finn. Altertumsge- 
sellschaft. iii, 377 pp.; map; 22 
pls.; figs. 8vo. M. 16. Hand- 
book of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. Boston, 1906. 204 pp.; 
ill. 16mo. C. Gasquoine Hart- 
ley, Moorish Cities in Spain (Lang- 
ham series). London, 1906, Siegle, 
Hill, & Co. viii, 100 pp.; 8 pls.; 
figs.; 16mo. Heierli, Die 
archadologische Karte des Kantons 
Solothurn nebst Erliiuterungen und 
Fundregister. Solothurn, 1906, Th. 
Petri. 92 pp.;9pls.; map. 8&vo. — 
Vindonissa. 1. Quellen und Litera- 
tur. Im Auftrage der Vindonissa- 
Kommission zusammengestellt. 
Aarau, 1906, H. R. Sauerlinder & 
Co. 112 pp.; 9 pls.; map. 8vo. 
M. 3.80. —— K. Henrici, Abhand- 
lungen aus der Gebiete der Archi- 
tektur. Munich, 1906, Callwey. 
278 pp.; ill. 8vo.——A. Houlé, 
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Berlin, 1906. viii, xv, 70 pp.; 
2maps; figs. 8vo. M. 15. 


melt. 
63 pls. ; 


Notice-étude sur une statére dé-| 
couverte dans une sépulture du| 


O. Kaemmel, Rom und die Campagna. 


cimetitre franc de Bury (Oise).| R. de Lasteyrie and A. Vidier, Biblio- 
M. 


Beauvais, 1905. 8vo.——A. 
Hyamson, A Dictionary of artists | 
and art terms. London, 1906, Rout- | 
ledge. 178 pp.; 48mo. 
F. Hamilton Jackson, The Shores of | 
the Adriatic. London, 1906, Murray. | 
Ill. ; 8vo.———T. G. Jackson, Reason | 
in Architecture. Lectures before | 
the Royal Academy. London, 1906, 
Murray. Ill.; 8vo.——E. Jacobs, 
see Zangemeister. C. Jacobsen, | 
Ny Carlsberg. Glyptoteks Tilbli- 
velse. Copenhagen, 1906, Ny Carls- 
berg. 76 pp. 4to. P. Jobard, 
Les Enceintes défensives antiques 
dans la Céte d’Or. Essai de Nomen- 
clature. Paris, 1906, Picard. 8vo. 
H. Joly, Meisterwerke der Bau- 
kunst u. des Kunstgewerbes aller 
Lander u. Zeiten. Alphabetisch nach 
Orten herausg. Spanien. Vol. LI. 
Alcola de Henares, Archena, Argen- 
tina, Avila, Barcelona, Burgos. 
Leipzig, 1906, H. F. Koehler. x pp. 
text; 113 pp. figs. 8vo. M. 5. 


(Land und Leute, Vol. 12). 
Leipzig, 1906, Vel- 
194 pp.; plate; 
E. Kalinka, An- | 


2d ed, 
Bielefeld and 
hagen & Klasing. 
156 figs. 8vo. 


tike Denkmiler in Bulgarien, un-| 


ter Mitwirkung von Fachgenossen | 
bearbeitet. Vienna, 1906, Hélder. 
Map; 162 figs. 4to. M. 20. O. 
Kern, Goethe, Bécklin, Mommsen. 
4 Vortriige tiber die Antike. Berlin, 
1906, Weidmann. 101 pp. 8vo. 
1.80. H. Kiepert, Formae orbis | 
antiqui. 36 Karten im Format von | 
52: 64 cm. mit kritischem Text und | 
Quellenangabe zu jeder Karte, hrsg. 
v. R. Kiepert. Nr. 13: Peloponnesus 
cum Attica. 6 pp. text. Nr. 14: Pho- 
cis. Boeotia. Attica. Athenae. 8 pp. 
text. Berlin, 1906, D. Reimer. M. 6. 
R. Kiepert, Karte von Kleinasien 
in 24 Blatt. 1: 400.000. Blatt B. 
I: Aivalyk. 48.5x63 cm. Berlin, 
1906, D. Reimer, M. 6.——H.| 
Knackfuss and M. G. Zimmermann, 
Allgemeine Kunstgeschichte, Vol. | 
II. Kunstgeschichte der Gotik und 
Renaissance. Bielefeld, 1906, Vel-| 
hagen and Klasing. viii, 688 pp.; 
552 figs. 8vo. M. 12. T. Koch, 
Anfange der Kunst im Urwald. | 
Indianer-Handzeichnungen, auf 
seinen Reisen in Brasilien gesam- 


G. Macdonald, Coin 


graphie générale des travaux his- 
toriques et archéologiques publiés 
par les sociétés savantes de la 
France. T. V, fasc.1. Paris, 1906, 
Leroux. 200 pp. 4to. W. Liibke, 
Die Kunst des Altertums. 13. Aufl., 
vollstandig neu bearbeitet von M. 
Semrau. (Liibke, Grundriss der 
Kunstgeschichte I.) Stuttgart, 1904, 
P. Neff. viii, 381 pp.; 5 plis.; 411 
figs. 8vo. 

types. Their 
origin and development. Being the 
Rhind lectures for 1904. Glasgow, 
1905, Maclehose and Sons. x, 275 
pp.; manyill. 8vo. R. S. Maffei, 
Volterra. Melfi, 1906, G. Gricco. 
— L. Magne, Lecons sur l’histoire de 
Yart. IL. L’art dans Tlantiquité. 
Paris, 1906, Lévy. 241 pp.; 175 figs. 
8vo. E. Manceri, Siracusa 
(Monografie Siciliane.) Palermo, 
1906, Pedone Lauriel. 38 pp.; figs. 
16mo. C. Margais, L’Art em 
Algérie. Paris, 1906, Libr. afric. et 
coloniale. 166 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
W. Margais, see Musées et collec- 
tions. ——- Mare Aegeum, see 
Grundy. Masterpieces selected 
from the Korin school, with biog. 
sketches of the artists and descrip- 
tions by Shichi Tajima. Vol. IV. 
Tokio, 1906, Shimbi Shoim. 3 pp.; 
pls. 93-122. F 
Die Wasenburg. Eine elsissische 
Ritterburg im 14. Jahrhundert und 
ein rémischer Merkurtempel. Strass- 
burg, 1906, J. H. E. Heitz. 32 pp.; 
2 pls.; 2 plans. 8vo. M. 1. 

J. R. Mélida, Les esculturas del 
Cerro de los Santos. Cuestién de 
autenticidad. Madrid, 1906. 112 pp.; 
10 pls. 8vo.—— Mexican and Cen- 
tral American Antiquities. Calen- 
dar systems and History. 94 papers 
by Ed. Seler, E. Forstemann, P. 
Schellhas, C. Sapper, and E. P. 
Dieseldorff. Trans. from the German 
under the supervision of C. P. 
Bowditch. Washington, 1906, Gov’t 
Printing Office. 682 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
——A. G. Meyer, Gesammelte 
Reden und Aufsiitze. Berlin, 1906, 
Meyer. v, 212 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

A. Michaelis, Die archiologischen 
Entdeckungen des  neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Leipzig, 1906, E. A. 
Seemann. viii, 325 pp. 8vo. 
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G. Migeon, Le Caire, le Nil et 
Memphis. (Villes d’art célébres.) 
Paris, 1906, Laurens. 100 pp.; 133 
figs. 4to. ——O. Miller, Von Stoff 
zu Form. Essays. Frauenfeld, | 
1906, Huber & Co. 168 pp. 
M. 3.20. Th. Mommsen, Gesam- | 
melte Schriften. Bd. 4: Histo-| 
rische Schriften Bd. 1. Berlin, 1906, 
Weidmannsche Buchh. vii, 566 pp. 
8vo. M. 12. J. de Morgan, Les 
recherches archéologiques, leur but, 
leurs procédés. Paris, 1905, Li- 
brairie de la ‘“ Revue des idées,” 
84 pp. 8vo. W. A. Miller, 
Nacktheit und Entbléssung in der 
altorientalischen und ilteren grie- 
chischen Kunst. Leipzig, 1906. 6 
pls. 8vo. M.4.- A Miivészetek- | 
térténete. History of Art, edited | 
by Z. von Beéthy. Vol. I. Anti-| 
quity (F. Sebestyén, Prehistoric | 
Art. — E. Mahler, Ancient Oriental | 
Art.—F. Laing, Greek Art.—J.| 
Zsamboki, Roman Art.—V. Kuz-| 
sinszky, Monuments of Roman Art| 
in Hungary.) Budapest, 1906, Lam-| 
pelsche Buchhandlung A.-G. xi, 565 | 
pp.; 29 pls.; 688 figs. 4to. [Hunga- | 


rian. ] —— Musées et collections ar- 


chéologiques de lAlgérie et de la| Sammlung F. Sarre, 


Tunisie. Tome 13: Musée de Tlem- 
cen par W. Margais. Paris, 1905, E. 
Leroux. 14 pls. 4to.—— Musées et | 
monuments de France. Revue men- 
suelled’art ancien et moderne publiée 
sous la direction de Paul Vitry. | 
Paris, 1906, Laurens. 16 pp.; 4 pls. | 
4to. Musées royaux du cin- 
quantenaire. Antiquités orientales, 
grecques et romaines. Guide som- 
maire, 2d ed. Brussels; 1906. 64 
pp. 8vo. 


G. von Neumayer, Anleitung zu wis- 


senschaftlichen Beobachtungen auf 
Reisen. 3. Aufl. Hanover, 1905. 
[Contains: F. von Luschan, Urge- 
schichte und Technik von Ausgra- 
bungen. } H. Nissen, Orienta- 
tion. Studien zur Geschichte der 
Religion. Heft 1. Berlin, 1906, 
Weidmann. iv, 108 pp. 8vo. M. 2.80. 


H. v. Pernull, and A. Rivela, Siziliens 


Palermo, 1905, 


8vo. L. 4. 


antike Denkmiiler. 
Virzi. 156 pp. 
L. Pié, Le Hradischt de Stra- 
donitz en Bohéme. Ouvrage traduit 
du tchéque par J. Déchelette. Leip 
zig, 1906, K. W. Hiersemann. 58 
pls.; 15 figs. 4to. M. 48.——Lt.- 
Gen. A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, The 
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Evolution of Culture and other 
Essays. Edited by J. L. Myres. 
With an Introduction by Henry 
Balfour. Oxford, 1906, Clarendon 
Press. xx, 232 pp.; 21 pls. 8vo. 


8vo. |S. Reinach, Apollo: storia generale 


delle arti plastiche. Bergamo, 1906, 
Istituto d’ arti grafiche. x, 357 pp.; 
649 figs. 8vo. L. 7.50. —Cultes, 
mythes et religions. Tome II. 
Paris, 1906, Leroux. xviii, 467 pp.; 
30 figs. 8vo. —— Resultate der wis- 
senschaftlichen Erforschung des 
Balatonsees. Bd. 3, Teil 1, Sektion 
1: Archiologische Spuren aus der 
Urzeit und dem Altertum bei Vesz- 
prém von G. Rhé. Vienna, 1906, E. 
HOdlzel. 33 pp.; plate; 20 figs. 4to. 
——A. de Ridder, see Collection De 
Clercq. C. Robert, Zum Gediicht- 
nis von Ludwig Ross. Rede bei 
Antritt des Rectorats der Univer- 
sitit Halle-Wittenerg am 12. Juli 
1906 gehalten. Nebst dem Bildnis 
von Ludwig Ross. _ Berlin, 1906, 
Weidmannsche Buchh. 28 pp. M. 1. 
—— A. Rusconi, La Villa, il Museo 
e la Galleria Borghese. Bergamo, 
1906, Istit. ital. d’arti graf. 196 pp.; 
plate; 157 figs. 8vo. 
Erzeugnisse 
Islamischer Kunst. Bearb. v. F. 
Sarre, mit epigraph. Beitriigen v. 
E. Mittwoch. Leipzig, 1906, Hierse- 
mann. viii, 82 pp.; 10 pls.; 54 figs. 
4to. M. 12. - A. Schiller, Zeit- 
tafeln der Baustile. Stuttgart, 1906, 
H. Enderlen. 13 pp. 8vo. M. 0.50. 
Guilelmus Schmidt, De die 
natali apud veteres celebrato quaes- 
tiones selectae. Giessen, 1905. 36 
pp. 8vo. [Dissertation.] K. E. 
Schmidt, Der perfekte Kunstkenner. 
Vademecum f. Kenner und solche, 
die es werden wollen. Stuttgart, 
1906, Spemann. 128 pp. 8vo. 
M. 2.40.——C. Schuchhardt, Die 
Uberreste der Eroberung Nordwést- 
deutschlands durch die Rémer, 
Sachsen und Franken. Vortrag vor 
dem Provinzialverein des héheren 
Lehrerstandes. A. Schulten, 
Ausgrabungen in Numantia. Ber- 
lin, 1906, H. Feyl & Co. 8 pp. 8vo. 
—H. H. Graf von Schweinitz, 
In Kleinasien. Ein Reitausflug 
durch das innere Kleinasien i. Jahre 
1905. Berlin, 1906, D. Reimer. xiv, 
204 pp.; 8 pls.; 86 figs. from Pho- 
tographs by the Author; 1 map; 
2 outline maps. 8vo. M. 6.- 
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H. Semper, Das Fortleben der An- 
tike in der Kunst des Abendlandes 
(Fiihrer zur Kunst. Bd.3). Ess- 
lingen, 1906, P. Neff. 105 pp.; 3 pls.; 
30 fi 
Liibke. [F. M. Simpson, A His- 
tory of Architectural Development. 
Vol. I. London, 1906, Longmans. 
276 pp.; 24 pls.; 156 figs. 8vo. 12s. 
6d. H. Sohrmann, Die altin- 
dische Saule. Ein Beitrag zur 
Saiulenkunde. Dresden, 1906, Kiiht- 
mann. vii, 79 pp.; 57 figs. 8vo. 
——E. v. Stern, Das Museum der 
kais. Odessaer Gesellschaft fiir Ge- 
schichte und Altertumskunde. Lfg. 
3: Theodosia und seine Keramik. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1906, Baer & Co. 
91 pp.; 10 pls. Folio. Ad. 
Struck, Makedonische Fahrten. 1. 
Chalkidike. (Zur Kunde der Bal-| 
kanhalbinsel. Reisen und Beobach- 
tungen hrsg. v. C. Patsch. Heft 4.) 
Vienna & Leipzig, 1906, A. Hartle- 
bens Verl. 4 sheets; 83 pp.; 15 figs. ; 
map. 8vo. M. 2.20.——T. Strunz, 


Schematische Leitfaden der Kunst- | 
geschichte bis zum Beginne des 19 | 
1906, Deu- | 


Jahrhunderts. Vienna, 
ticke. xi, 152 pp. 8vo.—— Russell 
Sturgis, A History of Architecture. 
In3vols. Vol. I: Antiquity. New 
York, 1906, Baker and Taylor. 423 
pp.; ill. 8vo. Complete $15.00. 
——L v. Sybel, Die klassische 
Archaologie und die altchristliche 
Kunst. Rektoratsrede. Marburg, 
1906, N. G. Elwert. 18 pp. 8vo. 
[Also published as Marburger aka- 
demische Reden. 
Symonds, Sketches and Studies in 
Italy and Greece. Third series. 
Newed. London, 1905, Smith, Elder 
& Co. 386 pp.; plate. 8vo. E. 
Szanto, Ausgewihlte Abhandlung- 
en. Hrsg. von H. Swoboda. Tii- 
bingen, 1906, J. C. B. Mohr. 
419 pp. ; 

M. 9. 
A. M. Tozzer, see Archaeological In- 
stitute of America. 


C. Uhde, Die Konstruktionen u. die 


Kunstformen Architektur. 
Vol. IV, 1: Der Steinbau in kiinstl. 
Stein, die geschichtl. 
ung der Gesimse in den verschie- 
denen Baustilen. Berlin, 1905, 
Wasmuth. xiii, 79 pp.; 91 figs. 
4to. M. 6.50. University of 
Pennsylvania. Department of Ar- 
chaeology. Pachacamac. Report of 


No. 16.] J.A. } 


xxiv, | 
portrait; plate; figs. 8vo. | 


Entwickel- | 
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the William Pepper Peruvian Ex- 
pedition of 1895-1897. By Dr. Max 
Uhle. xi, 103 pp.; map; 21 pls.; 
ill. Folio. $10.00 — Transactions 
of the Department of Archaeology, 
Free Museum of Science and Art. 
Vol. Il, Part 1. Philadelphia, 1906, 
[Edith H. Hall, The Decorative Art 
of Crete in the Bronze Age. pp. 5- 
50; 3 pls.; 68 figs. — Adela Breton, 
Some Notes on Xochicalco. pp. 51- 
68; 5 pls.; 13 figs.—G. B. Gordon, 
Notes on the Western Eskimo. 
pp. 69-102; 18 pls.; 23 figs. —G. B. 
Gordon, An Engraved Bone from 
Ohio. pp. 103-105; 3 pls.|—P. Grafin 
von Uwarow, Collections for the 
Archaeology of the Caucasus, Part 
10. Moscow, 1905. 4to. [Russian.] 


G. Vallette, Promenades dans le passé, 


Rome, Corse, Gréce. Geneva, 1906, 
Jullien. 8vo. Verhandlungen 
der 48. Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen und Schulmiinner in 
Hamburg vom 3. bis 6. X. 1905. Im 
Auftrage des Priisidiums zusam- 
mengestellt von K. Dissel und G. 
Rosenhagen. Leipzig, 1906, B. G. 
Teubner. viii,229 pp. 8vo. M.6. 
Vinycomb, Fictitious and 
Symbolic Creatures in Art. With 
special reference to their use in 
British Heraldry. London, 1906, 
Chapman & Hall. 288 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

T. Volbehr, Gibt es Kunst- 
gesetze ? (Fiihrer zur Kunst) 
Esslingen, 1906. P. Neff. 54 pp.; 
8 figs. 8vo.. M. 1 


E. Wagner, Uber Museen und tiber 


die grossherzoglichen Staatssamm- 
lungen fiir Altertums- und V6lker- 
kunde in Karlsruhe. 2 Vortriige. 
Carlsruhe, 1906, G. Braun. 32 pp.; 
8vo. M. 6. E. Wickenhagen, 
Kurzgefasste Geschichte der Kunst, 
- Baukunst, Bildnerei, Malerei 

Musik. llthed. Esslingen, 1906. 
P. Neff. vi, 322 pp.; 4 pls.; 302 
figs. 8vo. u. 5. H. Windel, 
Bericht tiber eine Studienreise nach 
Italien. Herford, 1906. [ Pro- 
gramme. } E. Wurz, Plastische 
Dekoration des Stiitzwerkes in 
Baukunst und Kunstgewerbe des 
Altertums. (Zur Kunstgesch. des 
Auslandes. Heft 43.) Strassburg, 
1906. 83 figs. 8vo. M. 8. 


K. Zangemeister, Theodor Mommsen 


als Schriftsteller. Ein Verzeichnis 
seiner Schriften, fortgesetzt von 
E. Jacobs. Berlin, 1905, Weidmann. 


ll 

| 

| 

| 
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xi, 188 pp.; 8vo. Zeitschrift 
fiir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunst- | 
wissenschaft. Herausg. v. Max Des- | 
soir. Quarterly. Stuttgart. 1906, 
Enke. Each fasc. M. 5. j. 


OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


XI, 1907 


Ziehen, Kunstgeschichtliches An- 
schauungsmaterial zu Goethes 
Italienischer Reise. Bielefeld and 
Leipzig, 1906. Velhagen & Klasing. 
62 pp. 8vo. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Ahmed Bey Kamal, see Catalogue 
général. 


Fr. W. Frhr. von Bissing, Denkmiiler | Theodore 


iigyptischer Skulptur. Hrsg. u. mit 
erliuternden Texten versehen. Lfg. 

1-4. Miinchen, F. Bruckmann, 1906. 
Each 12 pls. and text. Folio. Each 
M. 20. Fr. W. Frhr. von Bis- 
sing and L. Borchardt, Das Re-Hei- 
ligtum des K6énigs Ne-Woser-Re. | 
Vol. I. Der Bau, von L. Borchardt, 
Berlin, 1905, Duncker. vi, 89 pp.; 
6 pls.; 62 figs. Folio. -—P. A. A. 
Boeser, see A. E. J. Holwerda. 

A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des 
Lagides. Vol. Les _ Instiétu-| 
tions de VEgypte Ptolémaique. | 

Pt. I. Paris, 1906, E. Leroux. 8vo. | 
10 fr. L. Boulard, Les instruc- 
tions écrites du magistrat au juge 
commissaire dans l’Egypte Ro-| 
maine. Paris, 1906, E. Leroux. 
8vo. 5 fr.——J. H. Breasted, An-| 
cient Records of Egypt. Historical | 
documents from the earliest times 
to the Persian conquest. Vol. I. 
The First to the Seventeenth Dy- 
nasties. 344 pp. Vol. Il. The 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 427 pp. Vol. 
Ill. The Nineteenth Dynasty. 279 
pp. Vol. IV. The Twentieth to 
the Twenty-sixth Dynasties. 520 
pp. Chicago, 1906, University of 
Chicago Press. 8vo. 

Capart, Recueil de monuments 
égyptiens. 2 série. 50 planches 
phototypiques avec texte explicatif. | 
Bruxelles, 1905, Vromant & Cie. | 
4to. 40 fr. — Primitive Art in Egypt, 
translated from the specially revised 
original edition by A. S. Griffith. 
London, 1906, H. Grevel & Co. 
213 ill, 8vo. 16s. H. Carter, 
see Theodore M. Davis’ Excava- 
tions. —— Catalogue Général des 
antiquités égyptiennes du musée 
du Caire. XIX: Graeco-Egyptian 
glass. By C. C. Edgar, v, 92 pp. 
XX: Stéles Ptolémaiques et Ro- 
maines. Par Ahmed Bey Kamal. 
Tome 1. 2. XXI: Archaic objects. 
By J. E. Quibell. Tome 1. 2. Le 


Co. 
Agyptische Grabsteine und Denk- 


H. Hartleben, 


Caire, 1905, Institut Francais d’ar- 
chéologie orientale. 

M. Davis’ Excavations, 
el Molik. The Tomb of 
Hiatshopsiti. Introduction by Th. 
M. Davis. The Life and Monu- 
ments of the Queen, by Ed. Naville. 
Description of the Finding and 
Excavation of the Tomb by H. Car- 
ter. London, 1906, A. Constable & 
Xv, 112 pp. 4to. 


Biban 


verschiedenen Samm- 
W. Spiegelberg. 
Frankfurt 


steine, aus 
lungen. Hrsg. v. 
Ill. Bonn, Darmstadt, 
a. M., Genf, Neuchatel. Bearbeitet 
v. A. Wiedemann u. B. Portner. 
Strassburg, 1906, Schlesier & 
Schweikhardt. v, 52 pp.; 11 pls. 
4to. M. 12. B. P. Grenfell, see 
Hibeh Papyri. 
Champollion, sein 
Leben und sein Werk. 2 Bde. 
Berlin, 1906, Weidmannsche Buchh. 
xxxii, 593, 636 pp.; plate; 19 
figs. 8vo. M. 30. The Hibeh 
Papyri, edited with translations and 
notes by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt. PartI. London, 1906, Egypt 
Exploration Fund. xiv, 410 pp.; 
10 pls. 4to. 45s. A. E. J. Hol- 
werda, P. A. A. Boeser and J. H. 
Holwerda, Die Denkmiiler des alten 
Reichs (Beschreibung der igyp- 
tischen Sammlung des Nieder- 
landischen Reichsmuseums in 
Leiden, No.1). Text, Atlas. Leiden, 
1905, E. J. Brill. 4to. and Folio. 
. H. Holwerda, see A. E. J. 
Holwerda.——-A. S. Hunt, see 
Hibeh Papyri. 


W. Max Miiller, Egyptological re- 


searches. Result§ of a journey in 
1904. (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Publication No. 53.) 
Washington, 1906, Carnegie Institu- 
tion. 62 pp.; 106 pls. 4to. 


Papiri Greco-Egizii pubblicati dalla 


r. Accademia dei Lincei sotto la 
direzione di D. Comparetti e G. 
Vitelli. (Supplementi filologico- 
storiciai Mon. Ant.) Vol. I. Papiri 


CrassicaL] 


Fiorentini, Fasc. 1. Nos. 1-35. 
Florence, 1905. 64 pp.; 6 pls. | 
L. 23. Fasc. 2. Nos. 36-105. Milan, | 
1906, L. Hoepli. Pp. 65-257; pls. | 
7-15. 4to. M. 27.——W. M. Flin- | 
ders Petrie, Researches in Sinai. | 
With chapters by C. T. Currelly. 
London, 1906, J. Murray. xxiv, | 
280 pp.; 4 maps; 186 photo- 
graphs. 8vo. 


21s. —— B. Portner, | 
| 


see Wiedemann. 
W. Schmidt, Choix de monuments | 
égyptiens faisant partie de la Glyp- | 
tothéque Ny-Carlsberg, fondée par | 
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M. Carl Jacobsen. Copenhagen, 
1906, Hoest & Fils. 2 pp.; 6 pls. 
4to. G. Steindorff, The Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians (Amer- 
ican Lectures on the History of 
Religions. Series 5). New York, 
1905, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. xi, 178 
pp. 8vo. 

A. Wiedemann and B. Portner, 
Agyptische Grabreliefs aus der 
Grossherzogl. Altertiimer-Samm- 
lung zu Karlsruhe. Strassburg i. 
E., 1906, Schlesier & Schweikhardt. 
32 pp.; 7 pls. 4to. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


R. Dussaud, Notes de mythologie 
syrienne, II-IX et Index. Paris, 
1905, E. Leroux. Pp. 67-188; 42 
figs. 8vo. 

The Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Series 
A. Cuneiform Texts, edited by 
H. V. Hilprecht. Vol. XIV and 
XV. Documents from the Temple 
Archives of Nippur, by Albert T. 
Clay. Philadelphia, 1906, published 
by the Department of Archaeology, 
University of Pennsylvania. xii, 74, 
12 pp.; 72, xv pls. in Vol. XIV; xii, 
68 pp. ; 72, xii pls. in Vol. XV. 4to. 

M. Moore, Carthage of the Phoeni- 
cians in the light of modern exca- 
vation. London, 1905, Heinemann. 


176 pp.; plates. 8vo. 6s. 


Orientalische Studien, Theodor 
Noldeke zum 70. Geburtstag gewid- 
met von Freunden und Schiilern. 
Bd. I, Il. Giessen, 1906, A. Tépel- 
mann. M. 40. [Partial contents 
of Vol. Il: W. W. Graf Baudissin, 
Esmun-Asklepios. Pp. 729-755. — 
V. Gardthausen, Die Parther in 
griechisch-rémischen _Inschriften. 
Pp. 838-859. — A. v. Domaszewski, 
Virgo Caelestis. Pp. 861-863. — J. 
Oestrup, Smintheus. Pp. 863-870. 
—C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, 
und BeAnrdpas. Pp. 997-1014. 

L. Venetianer, Ezekiels Vision und 
die Salomonischen Wasserbecken. 
Budapest, 1906, F. Kilian Nach- 
folger. 40 pp. 8vo. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either.) 


Ausstellung von Fundstiicken aus 
Ephesos im unteren Belvedere. 
Vienna, 1906, Gerold & Sohn. viii, 
32 pp.; ill. 8vo. M. 1.50. 

G. Colin, Rome et la Gréce de 200 a 
146 avant Jésus-Christ (Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et 
de Rome. Fasc. 94). Paris, 1905, 
A. Fontemoing. 683 pp. 8vo. 

Griechischer und R6mi- | 
scher Skulptur. Parts 117-120. | 
Miinchen, 1906, F. Bruckmann. 
Each M. 20. Denkmialer der 
Malerei des Altertums. Ed. Paul 
Herrmann. Munich, 1906, F. Bruck- 
mann. Series I, Pt. I. (Complete 
in 3 series of 20 parts each.) 


12 pp. text; 2 figs. 4to.; 10 pls. 
Folio. M. 20. D. Detlefsen, Ur- 
sprung, Einrichtung und Bedeutung 
der Erdkarte Agrippas. (Quellen 
und Forschungen zur alten Ge- 
schichte und Geographie. Heft 13.) 
Berlin, 1906,Weidmann. vi, 118 pp. 
8vo. M. 4.——F.von Duhn, Pom- 
peji, eine hellenistische Stadt in 
Italien. (Aus Natur und Geistes- 
welt, Vol. 114.) Leipzig, 1906, B. G. 
Teubner. 115 pp.; plate; 62 figs. 
8vo. M. 1. 

H. d’Espouy, Fragments d’architec- 
ture antique d’aprés les relevés et 
restitutions des anciens pension- 
naires de l’Académie de France a 
Rome. T. II [sera complet en 10 
fascicules], fasc. 1-5. Paris, 1905-06, 
Schmid. 50 pls. 4to. 

Forschungen in Ephesos, veroffent- 
licht vom Osterreichischen archio- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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logischen Institut. Bd. 1. Wien, | 


1906, Hdlder. 285 pp.; 9 pls. in 
Heliogravure ; map; 206 figs. Folio. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology. Vol. XVII. Cambridge, 
1906, Harvard University. 185 pp.; 
4 figs. 8vo. [Partial contents: 
M. H. Morgan, Notes on Vitruvius. 
—C. H. Moore, On the Origin of 


the Taurobolium.—W. W. Good- | 


win, The Battle of Salamis. —J. H. 
Wright, The Origin of Plato’s Cave. 
—G. H. Chase, An Amphora with 
a New Kandés-Name in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts.]— P. Herr- | 
mann, see Denkmialer der Malerei. 

Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanes 
pertinentes III 5. Curavit R. Cag- | 
nat, auxiliante G. Lafaxe. Paris, | 
1906, Leroux. Pp. 489-560. 8vo. 

P. Larizza, Rhegium  chalcidense | 
(Reggio di Calabria). La storia e 
la numismatica dai tempi preis- 
torici fino alla cittadinanza romana. 
Rome, 1906. 118 pp.; 14 pls. 8vo. | 
L. 20. F. Lehner, Homerische 


Géttergestalten in der antiken Plas- | 
tik. III. Linz, 1906. 21 pp.; 5 
pls. 8vo. [Programme. ] 
Meisterwerke antiker Plastik. 30) 


Reproduktionen nach antiken | 
Bildwerken. (1) Neapel. (2) Rom. | 
Berlin, 1906, Globus-Verlag. Each | 
30 pp. 4to. Each M. 1.50. } 
J. Nicole, Un catalogue d’ceuvres d’art 
conservées & Rome a l’époque im- | 
périale. Texte du papyrus latin | 
VII de Genéve transcrit et com- 
menté. Geneva & Basel, 1906, Georg 
& Co. 34 pp. Facsimile. 4to. 5 fr. 
Griechische und rémische Portrats, | 
Parts 71-74. Munich, 1906, } 
Bruckmann. Folio. Each M. 20. | 
W. Rappensberger, Classical Antiqui- | 
ties of Sicily. Magyarévar, 1905. | 
45 pp. 8vo. [Hungarian. Pro- 
gramme.}]——-S. Reinach, Réper- 
toire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine. Vol. I. Clarac de poche. | 
2°éd. Paris, 1906. Leroux. lxv, 661 | 
pp. 16mo. 5 fr.—E. Rizzo, Scul- | 
ture antiche del Palazzo Giustiniani. | 
Rome, 1906. 129 pp.; 9 pls. 8vo. 
Max Schmidt, Kulturhistorische Bei- | 
triige zur Kenntnis des griechischen | 
und rémischen Altertums. Heft 1. | 
Leipzig, 1906, Diirr. 8vo. 


GREEK 
(Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 


Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 
ever found. ) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


Philosophische Abhandlungen, Max 


Heinze zum 70. Geburtstage ge- 
widmet. (Contains, O. Kiilpe, An- 
fiinge psychologischer Asthetik bei 
den Griechen.] Berlin, 1906, E. S. 
Mittler & Sohn. A. G. Amatucci, 
Hellas. Disegno storico della cul- 
tura greca. Vol. I. Dai tempi pid 
antichi al secolo V a.C. Bari 1906. 
330 pp.; 30 figs. 8vo. 3 fr.—— 
The Annual of the British School at 
Athens. No. XI, session 1904-05. 
London, 1906, Macmillan & Co. 
xii, 346 pp.; 16 pls. ; 106 figs. 4to. 
21s. [A. J. Evans, The Palace of 
Knossos and its Dependencies. — 
M. N. Tod, Inscriptions from Eu- 
meneia, M. K. Welsh, Honorary 
Statues in Ancient Greece. —F. W. 
Hasluck, Dr. Covel’s Notes on Ga- 
lata. —H. J. W. Tillyard, Boundary 
and Mortgage Stones from Attica. — 
R. M. Dawkins, A Visit to Skyros. 
—A. J. B. Wace, F. W. Hasluck, 
H. J. W. Tillyard, G. Dickens, and 
K. Romaios, Excavations in La- 
conia. —G. P. Byzantinos, A Votive 
Relief to Asclepius.—F. W. Has- 
luck, Note on the Lion-Group from 
Cyzicus.— R. M. Burrows, An 
Apollo Inscription from the Dis- 
trict of Delium.—G. Dickens, A 
Head in Connexion with Damophon. 
—D. Mackenzie, Cretan Palaces 
and Aegean Civilization. —G. M. A. 
Richter, The Distribution of Attic 
Vases. — E. S. Forster, Terracotta 
Plaques from Praesos.—R. M. 
Dawkins, C. H. Hawes, and R. C. 
Bosanquet, Excavations at Palai- 
kastro. — Annual Meeting, Reports, 
Lists, etc.] — Athénes et ses Envi- 
rons, Extrait du Guide de Gréce 
{rédigé par G. Fougéres]. Paris, 
1906, Hachette. 227 pp.; 2 maps; 
16 plans; 6 figs. 8vo. —— G. 
d’Azambuja, La Gréce ancienne 
(avec préface par E. Demolins), 
Paris, 1906, Bibliothéque de la 
Science Sociale. 8vo. 5 fr. 


G. Cardinali, Il regno di Pergamo. 


Ricerche di storia e di diritto pub- 
blico. (Studi di storia antica. 
Fasc. 5.) Rome, 1906, E. Loescher 
& Co. xiv, 303 pp. 


A. Lang, Homer and his Age. 


GREEK: GENERAL] 


W. Dorpfeld, Zweiter Brief iiber| 
Leukas-Ithaka: die Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen von 1905. Athen, 
Buchdruckerei Hestia. 20 pp.; 8vo. 
A. Fick, Vorgriechische Ortenamen | 
als Quelle fiir die Vorgeschichte | 
Griechenlands verwertet. Gdttin- | 
gen, 1905, 
precht. viii, 173 pp.; 8vo. ——G. 
Fougéres, see Athénes. A. Furt- | 
wangler, Aegina. Das Heiligtum | 
der Aphaia. Unter Mitwirkung von | 
E. R. Fiechter und H. Thiersch. I. 
Textband. xii, 504 pp.; 7 pls.;| 
map; 413 figs. II. Tafelbd. xx 
pp.; 130 pls. Munich, 1906, Ver-| 
lag der Kgl. Bayer. Akademie | 
der Wissenschaften. 4to. —— Die 
Bedeutung der Gymnastik in der 
griechischen Kunst. Leipzig, 1905, 
B. G. Teubner. 15 pp.; 8 figs. 8vo. 
M. 0.80. [Reprint from ‘‘ Der Sae- 
mann, Monatsschrift fiir pidago- 
gische Reform.” ] 

G. Glotz, Etudes sociales et juridiques | 
sur lantiquité grecque. Paris, | 
1906, Hachette et Cie. iii, 303 pp. | 
8vo. O. Gruppe, Griechische | 
Mythologie und Religionsge- 
schichte. Bd. 2. Handbuch der'| 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Bd. 5, Abt. 2. Munich, 1906, C. 
H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchh. Pp. 
719-1923. 8vo. M. 15. 


J. E. Harrison, Primitive Athens as 


described by Thucydides. Cam- 
bridge, 1906, University Press. xii, 
168 pp.; 8vo. 6s. L. Heide- 
mann, Die territoriale Entwicklung 
Lacediimons und Messeniens bis | 
auf Alexander (§1 A Die dorische | 
Wanderung). Berlin, 1904. 53 pp. | 
8vo. [Dissertation.] ——G. Held, 

The Altar of Zeus at Pergamon. | 
Reval, 1905. [Russian.] —— F. 
Frhr. Hiller von Gaertringen, Ge- | 
schichte und Erforschung 
Priene. (Reprinted from the ‘ In- | 


schriften von Priene.”) Berlin, 1906, | D. Philios, Eleusis. 


G. Reimer. 
ische Weihegebriuche. 
burg, 1905, H. Stiirtz. 
8vo.—— N. Hohlwein, 
rologie grecque. Lowen, 
Peeters. 178 pp. 8vo. Fr. 3. 


G. Hock, Griech- 


La Papy- | 
1905, | 


V. Inama, Antichita greche pubbliche, | 


sacre e private. Milan, 1906, Hoepli. | 
xv, 230 pp.; 19 pls.; 16 figs. 
2.50 fr. | 


Lon- | 
don, 1906, Longmans, Green & Co. 
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6 figs. 8vo. 12s. 6d. F. Lang, 
The Exploration of the Seats of 
Greek Civilization. Budapest, 1906. 
30 pp. 8vo. [Hungarian. Pro- 
gramme. | FE. Lassel, Delphi. 
Brass6 (Kronstadt), 1906. 14 pp.; 
3 pls. 4to. [Programme. | 

P. Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the 
Greek Werld. Chicago, 1906, The 
University of Chicago Press. vii, 
482 pp. 8vo. $3.00. R. Maisch, 
Griechische Altertumskunde. Neu 
bearbeitet von Fr. Pohlhammer. 
Leipzig, 1905, G. J. Géschen. 
(Sammlung Géschen, No. 16.) 220 
pp.; 9 pls. 8vo. M. 0.80. A. 
Malinin, Hat Doérpfeld die Ennea- 
krunos-Episode bei Pausanias tat- 
sichlich gelést oder auf welchem 
Wege kann diese gelist werden ? 
Einige Bemerkungen zu Judeichs 
Topographie von Athen. Wien, 
1906, A. Hilder. 35 pp. 8vo. 

K. Meischke, Zur Geschichte des 
Kénigs Eumenes II von Pergamon. 
Pirna, 1905. [Programme. } Dr. 
Mollet, La médecine chez les Grecs 
avant Hippocrate. Paris, 1906, 
Maloine. Konig]. Museen zu 
Berlin. Milet. Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen 
seit dem Jahre 1899 hrsg. v. Th. 
Wiegand. Berlin, 1906, G. Reimer. 
Heft 1: Karte der milesischen Halb- 
insel (1: 50,000). Mit erlautern- 
dem Text von P. Wilski. 1 sheet, 
24 pp.; 3 figs.; map. 4to. M. 5.— 
Altertiimer von Pergamon. Bd. III, 
1: Der grosse Altar. Der obere 
Markt von Jac. Schrammen. Text. 
128 pp. ; 57 figs. 4to. Atlas, 34 pls.; 
Berlin, 1906, G. Reimer. M. 180. 


M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste von 


religiéser Bedeutung mit Ausschluss 
der attischen. Leipzig, 1906, B. G. 
Teubner. v,490 pp. 8vo. M. 12. 


von | J. Oehler, zum griechischen Vereins- 


wesen. Vienna, 1905. [ Programme. 
Her mysteries, 
ruins, and museum. Translated by 
H. Catliff. London, 1906, Appleton. 
8vo. 5s. R. Pohl, De Graeco- 
rum medicis publicis. Berlin, 1905. 
86 pp. 8vo. [Dissertation.] 

F. Pohlhammer, see Maisch. 


K. Riezler, Uber Finanzen und Mono 


pole im alten Griechenland. Berlin, 
1906, Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 
98 pp. 8vo.——A. Romaidés, 
Delphi im Bilde. Photographien 
und Lichtdrucke. Athens, 1906, 
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Beck & Barth. 53 Bl. 22 x 29 cm. 
[Complete M. 36 or 28; 
prints 0.80 or 0.70.] 

J. Schrammen, see Museen 
zu Berlin. Frh. v. Schwarz, 
Alexanders des Grossen Feldziige 
in Turkestan. Kommentar zu den 


Geschichtswerken des Flavius Ar-| 
rianus und Q. Curtius Rufus auf | 
Grund vieljahriger Reisen im rus- | 


sischen Turkestan und den angren- 


zenden Lindern. 2. Aufl. Stuttgart, | 


1906, F. Gruh. iv, 103 pp.; 2 pls.; 
6 plans; map. 8vo. M. 2. 

Sods, Pausanias’ Description of the 
Acropolis, with Commentary. Ki- 


sujszallis, 1905. 40 pp. 8vo. [Hun-| 


garian. Programme. } 

M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace, A 
Catalogue of the Sparta Museum. 
Oxford, 1906, Clarendon Press. 
viii, 249 pp.; 8 figs. 8vo. $3.40. 

B. Warnecke, The Woman Question 
on the Attic Stage. Kazan, 1906. 
[ Russian. Oration.] —— Th. Wie- 
gand, see Kénigl. Museen zu Berlin. 
——P. Wilski, see Konig]. Museen 
zu Berlin. 


II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


L. Bolle, Die Biihne des Aschylus. 
Wismar, 1906. 18 pp. 4to. [Pro- 
gramme. } 

E. R. Fiechter, Der Tempel der Aphaia 
auf Agina. Miinchen, 1906, Tech- 
nische Hochschule. 57 pp.; 6 pls.; 
16 figs. [Dissertation.] 

A. Koester, Das Stadion von Athen. 
Berlin, 1906, Albrecht Diirer-Haus. | 
30 pp. 8vo. M. 0.80. 

M. Schmidt. 
the Temple of Nike. 
1905. 15 pp.; 4 figs. 8vo. [Hunga- 
rian. Programme. } 
De vocis ¢xnv} quantum ad theatrum | 
graecum pertineat significatione. | 
Marburg, 1906. 45 pp. 8vo. [Dis- 
sertation. ] 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 


W. Deonna, Les Statues de terre-cuite 
en Gréce. Paris, 1906, Fontemoing. 
73 pp. 8vo. 

A. Furtwangler, 
Glyptothek Ludwigs den 


I nach 


Resultaten der neuen bayerischen | 


Munich, 1906, A. 


58 pp.; 14 pls. 


Ausgrabung. 
Buchholz. 
M. 3. 


single | 


The Erechtheum and | 
Budapest, I, | 


O. Skerling, | 


Die Agineten der | 


8vo. | 
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E. A. Gardner, Appendix to the Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture. London, 
1906, Macmillan. Pp. 523-588; figs. 
8vo. —— Die attischen Grabreliefs, 
Hrsg. im Auftrage der K. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Wien von 
A. Conze unter Mitwirkung von Ad. 
Michaelis, A. Postolakkas, R. v. 
Schneider, E. Loewy, A. Brueckner, 
P. Wolters. Lfg. 15; ix and 
353-370 pp.; 25 pls. Berlin, 1906, 
G. Reimer. M. 65. 

R. Kekule von Stradonitz, Die griech- 
ische Skulptur. (Handbiicher der 
Koniglichen Museen zu _ Berlin). 
Berlin, 1906, G. Reimer. iv, 383 pp. 
8vo. 

H. Lechat, Phidias et la sculpture 
grecque au V® siécle. Paris, 1906, 
Librairie de l’art ancien et moderne. 
176 pp.; 27 figs. 8vo. W. Ler- 
mann, Altgriechische Plastik; eine 
Einfiihrung in die griechische Kunst 
des archaischen und gebundenen 
Stils. Munich, 1906, C. H. Beck- 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. xiii, 
231 pp.; 25 colored plates; 80 figs. 
4to. M. 25. 

. N. Svoronos, Das Athener National- 
museum. Phototypische Wieder- 
gabe seiner Schatze. Deutsche 
Ausgabe besorgt von W. Barth. 
Athen, 1906, Beck & Barth. Nos. 7- 
8. Pp. 183-238 ; pls. 61-80. M. 14.40. 


IV. GREEK VASES AND PAINT- 
ING 

F. E. Anglés d’Auriac, Cata- 

logue des vases étrusques et des 

vases grecs (Ioniens, Corinthiens, 


Attiques) appartenant 4 la ville de 
Grenoble, 1905, Allier. 


| Grenoble. 
24 pp. 8vo. 

E. Foélzer, Die Hydria. Ein Beitrag 
zur griechischen Vasenkunde. (Bei- 
trige zur Kunstgeschichte, N. F. 
XXXIII). Leipzig 1906. viii, 
pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. A. Furtwang- 
ler and K. Reichhold, Griechische 
Vasenmalerei. Auswahl hervorra- 
gender Vasenbilder. 2te Serie. 
Lfg. 2, pp. 63-109; 10 pls. Munich, 
1906, Bruckmann. 4to. Subscrip- 
tion price, M. 40. 

E. Pottier, Catalogue des vases an- 
tiques de terre cuite du Musée du 
Louvre. 3¢ partie: L’école attique. 
P. 601-1133. Paris, 1906, Motteroz. 

| 
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V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


A. Brinck, De choregia quaestiones 
epigraphicae. Kiel, 1906. 36 pp. 
4to. [Programme.]—— B. Bursy, 
Unedited Stamps on the Handles of 
Greek Amphorae. Niezin, 1905. 
[ Russian. ] 

W. Janell, Ausgewiihlte Inschriften. 
Griechisch und deutsch. Berlin, 
1906, Weidmannsche Buchh. vi, 
148 pp.; 4 figs. 8vo. M. 4. 

. Sundwall, Epigraphische Beitrige 
sozial-politischen Geschichte 
Athens im Zeitalter des Demo- 
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sthenes. Leipzig, 1906, Dieterich. 
vii, 94 pp. 8vo. 

Ad. Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer 
Auffiihrungen in Athen. Mit einem 
Beitrage von G. Kaibel. (Sonder- 
schriften des dsterreichischen archi- 
ologischen Instituts in Wien. Vol. 
6). Vienna, 1906, A. Hdlder. 28 
pp.; 68 figs. 4to. M. 16. 


VI. GREEK COINS 
B. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek 


Coins of Phrygia. (A Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, Vol. 25.) London, 1906, 
British Museum. cvi, 491 pp.; 
53 pls.; map. 8vo. G. F. Hill, 
Historical Greek Coins. London, 
1906, A. Constable & Co. xix, | 
108 pp.; 13 pls. 8vo. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer, Die Antiken Miin- 
zen Nord-Griechenlands. * Bd. IIL. | 
Makedonia und Pannonia. Abt. 1. | 
Die Makedonischen Landesmiinzen, | 
u. s. w. bearb.v. H. Gaebler. Berlin, | 
1906, G. Reimer. 5 pls. 4to. M. 19. 

G. Macdonald, Catalogue of Greek | 
Coins in the Hunterian Collection, | 
University of Glasgow. Vol. 3: 
Further Asia, Northern Africa, | 
Western Europe. Glasgow, 1905, 
J. Maclehose & Sons. vi, 799 pp.; 
pls. LXVII-CII. 4to. | 

K. Regling, Die Griechischen Miin- | 
zen der Sammlung Warren. Berlin, | 
1906, G. Reimer. viii, 264 pp.; 37 | 
pls. 4to. M. 40. | 


ROMAN | 

| 

(Including also titles of works re- | 
lating to the monuments of the 
Etruscans and other peoples who 


inhabited Italy before or contempo- 
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raneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside of 
Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 


NEOUS 

W. Amelung and H. Holtzinger, 
The Museums and Ruins of Rome. 
The English Edition revised by the 
authors and Mrs. S. A. Strong. 
London, 1906, Duckworth. 2 vols. 
350 and 296 pp.; map; plans; 268 
ills. 8vo. 10s. J. Assmann, De 
coloniis oppidisque Romanis, quibus 
imperatoria nomina vel cognomina 
imposita sunt. Jena, 1905. 152 pp. 
8vo. [Dissertation.] 

M. Bang, Die Germanen im rémischen 
Dienst bis zum Regierungsantritt 
Constantins I. Berlin, 1906, Weid- 
mannsche Buchh. 116 pp.  8vo. 
M. 4.80. —— Bertrand, Découverte 
des ruines d’un grand édifice gallo- 
romain sur le point-culminant du 
bourg de Chatel-Deneuvre (Allier). 
12pp. 8vo. —— L. Bloch, Rémische 
Altertumskunde. 3d _ revised ed. 
(Sammlung Géschen, No. 45), Leip- 
zig, 1906, G. J. Gischen. 173 pp.; 
8 pls. M. 0.80. T. Blume, Der 
Hildesheimer Silberfund. Hildes- 
heim, 1906. 46 figs. M. 

4 Carcopino, see J. B. 
Carter, The Religion of ‘Numa and 
other Essays on the Religion of 
Ancient Rome. London and New 
York, 1906. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Carton, 
La colonisation romaine dans le pays 
de Dougga. Tunis, 1906. 198 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. —— G. Colasanti, Fregellae. 
Storia e topografia. Rome, 1906, 
Loescher. 225 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. 
Fr. 6. 

V. Forot, Etude sur les ruines gallo- 
romaines de Tintignac, commune de 
Naves. Tulle, 1905, Crauffon. 8vo. 

G. F. Gamurrini, Bibliografia dell’ 
Italia antica. Vol. I. Parte gene- 
rale. Arezzo, 1905. 8vo. 10 fr. 

| E. G. Hardy, Studies in Roman His- 
tory. London, 1906, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. ix, 349 pp.; 12mo. 

F. J. Haverfield, The Romani- 
sation of Roman Britain. London, 
1906, Frowde E. Hesselmeyer, 
Hannibals Alpeniibergang im Lichte 
der  neueren Kriegsgeschichte. 
Tiibingen, 1906, J. C. B. Mohr. 
48 pp. 8vo. M. 0.80. —— H. Holt- 
zinger, see Amelung. —— Ch. Huel- 
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sen, Le Forum romain, son histoire | 
Traduction | 

Rome, | 
143 figs. 


et ses monuments. 
francaise par J. Carcopino. 
1906, Léscher. 2 plans; 
8vo. 


E. Kalinka, Das rimische Kriegswe- 


R. Lanciani, 


P 


sen in Cisars gallischen Kiimpfen 
(Anhang zu Prammers Ausgabe | 
des bellum gallicum). Vienna, 1906, 
F. Tempsky. 51 pp.; 39 figs. 8vo. | 
——P. Kirdly, The Forum Roma- 
num. Erzsébetvaros, 1906. 95 pp. 
8vo. [Hungarian. Programme. ] 
La villa Adriana: | 
Guida e descrizione. Roma, 1906. 
40 pp.; plan; 16 figs. 8vo. L. 1.50. 
A. Lanké, The Roman Cities 
during the First Two Centuries of the 
Empire. Erzsébetvaros, 1950. 68 
pp. 8vo. [Hungarian. Programme. ] 
Limes, Der obergermanisch- 
raetische, des Rémerreiches. Lfg. 
26. No. 72. Das Kastell Weissen- 
burg. Untersucht von W. Kohl und 
J. Tréltsch. Unter Mitwirkung von 
J. Troéltsch, Joh. Jacobs und W. 
Barthel bearbeitet von E. Fabricius. 
Pp. 1-59; 15 pls.; 9 figs. — Lfg. 
27 (1906). No. 12. Das Kastell 
Kapersburg (Jacobi). 57 pp.; 10 
pls. ; 6 figs. 
. Manfrin, La dominazione romana 
nella Gran Bretagna. Rome, 1906. 
Vol. IL. 405 pp. 8vo. 5 fr. 
P. Marciano, Ricerche storiche ed 
archeologiche intorno all’ accademia 
Ercolanese per la ripresa degli scavi 
di Ercolano. Napoli, 1906, Lan- 
ciano, Veraldi & Co. 43 pp. 8vo. 
—— A. Martow, On the Honotcry 
Offices of the Roman Emperor in 
the Cities of the Empire during the 
first three Centuries a.p. NieZin, 
1905. 111 pp. 8vo. ([Russian. ] 
A. Merlin, L’Aventin dans 
Vantiquité (Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome. 
Fasc. 97.) Paris, 1906. A. Fonte- 
moing. 476 pp.; map; 2 figs. 12 fr. 
—— Monumenta Pompeiana. Nos. 
47-50. Leipzig, 1906, G. Hedeler. 
12 M. each. 


Papers of the British School at Rome, 


Vol. UL. London, 1906, Macmillan 
&Co. xii, 314pp.; 32 pls.; 2 maps; 
15 figs. 4to. 30s. [T. Ashby, Jr., 
The Classical Topography of the 
Roman Campagna.—H. Stuart 
Jones, Notes on Roman Historical 
Sculptures. — A. J. B. Wace, Frag- 
ments of Roman Historical Reliefs 
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C. Schuchhardt, Aliso. 


H. Thédenat, Pompéi. — Vol. I. 


W. Wagner, Rom. 


(Vor. XI, 1907 


in theVatican and Lateran Museums, 
—G. F. Hill, Some Drawings from 
the Antique, attributed to Pisanello. 
— Miss K. A. McDowell, A Portrait 
of Pythagoras.]—— V. 
Cateva cuvinte cu privire la or- 
ganizatia provinciei Dacia Traiana. 
Bucharest, 1906, G6bl. 64 pp. 8vo. 
——G. Pinza, Il comizio romano 
nella et& repubblicana ed i suoi 
monumenti. Roma, 1906. 58 pp.; 
2 pis.; 4 figs. 8vo. 2.50 fr. —— 
A. Pirro, Le origini di Napoli. 
Studio storico-topografico. Parte 1: 
Falero e Napoli. Salerno, 1905, Fra- 
telli Jovane. 57 pp.; plate. 8vo. 

O. Prein, Aliso bei Oberaden. 
Neue Forschungen und Vermutun- 
gen. Miinster, 1906, Aschendorff. 
vii, 79 pp. ; plate; map. 8vo. 


Fr. Richter, De deorum barbarorum 


interpretatione Romana quaestiones 
selectae. Halle, 1906. 58 pp. 8vo. 
[ Dissertation. ] 

Fiihrer durch 
die Ausgrabungen bei Haltern. 
3. Aufl. Herausgegeben vom Alter- 
tumsverein zu Haltern. Haltern, 
1906. 56 pp.; 38 figs. 8vo. E. 
Schulze, Die riémischen Grenzanla- 
gen in Deutschland und das Limes- 
kastell Saalburg. (Gymnasial- 
Bibliothek. Heft 36.) 2. verb. 
Aufl. Giitersloh, 1906, E. Bertels- 
mann. viii, 115 pp.; 4 maps: 23 
figs. 8vo. A. Sogliano, Dei la- 
vori eseguiti in Pompei. Relazione 
aS. E. il Ministro della Istruzione 
Pubblica. Napoli, 1906. 14 pp.; 
8vo. S. A. Strong, see Ame- 
lung. 

His- 
toire; Vie privée. 164 pp.; 123 
figs.; plan. Vol. II. Vie publique. 
140 pp.; 77 figs.; plan. Paris, 1906, 
Laurens. 8vo. R. Thiele, Das 
Forum Romanum mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der neuesten Aus- 
grabungen. 2. Aufl. Erfurt, 1906, 
K. Villaret. 


G. Veith, Geschichte der Feldziige C. 


Vienna, 1906, L. W. 
xx, 552 pp.; por- 
8vo. M. 25. 

Geschichte des 
rémischen Volkes und seiner Kultur. 
8. Aufl. bearb. v. O. E. Schmidt. 
Leipzig, 1905, O. Spimer. xiv, 
846 pp.; 322 figs.; 2 maps. 8vo. 
M. 10. —— P. Werner, De incendiis 
urbis Romae aetate imperatorum. 


Julius Caesars. 
Seidel & Sohn. 
trait ; 46 maps. 


Curistian ART] 


Leipzig, 1906. 
sertation. ] 


87 pp. 8vo. [Dis- 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


W. Altmann, Die italischen Rund- | 
bauten. Berlin, 1906, Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung. 101 pp.; 20 
figs. 8vo. M. 3. | 

G. Dietrich, Quaestionum Vitruviana- | 
rum specimen. Meissen (Leipzig), 
1906. 84 pp. 8vo. 

H. Holtzinger, Timgad und die rémi- | 
sche Provinzialarchitektur in Nord- 
afrika. (Die Baukunst hrsg. sv. | 
R. Bormann u. R. Graul. 3. Serie, | 
Heft 1.) Stuttgart, 1906, W. Spe- | 
mann. 24pp.; 6pls. 4to. M. 4. 

H. Wurz, Zur Charakteristik der | 
klassichen Basilika. (Zur Kunstge- 
schichte des Auslandes. Heft 40.)| 
Strassburg, 1906, J. H. E. Heitz. 
61 pp.; 5 pls.; 12 figs. 8vo. 


Ill. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


- Hampel, Die fltesten pannonischen | 
Grabsteine des National-Museums. | 
(Abhandlungen d. histor. Klasse 
der Ungar. Akademie d. Wissen- 
schaften, xxi, Bd. 1.) Budapest, 
1906, Akademie-Verlag. 
pls. 8vo. 2 Kr. 

AND 


IV. ROMAN, ETC., VASES 


PAINTINGS 


G. v. Cube, Uber die rémische “ scenae 


frons” in den 
Wandbildern 4. Stils. 
1906. 438 pp.; 10 pls.; 7 figs. 4to. 
[Inaugural Dissertation. Also Bei- 
trige zur Bauwissenschaft, Heft | 
6. Berlin, 1906, E. Wasmuth.] 

O. Engelhardt, Die [llustrationen der | 
Terenzhandschriften. Ein Beitrag | 
zur Geschichte des Buchschmucks. 
Jena, 1905. 97 pp. 8vo. [Disser- 
tation. } 

R. Knorr, Die verzierten Terra sigil- 
lata-Gefiisse von Cannstatt und 
Koéngen-Grinario. Hrsg. von der} 


CHRISTI 
I. GENERAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 
Julia de Wolf Addison, The Art of the 


National Gallery. London, 1906. 
Bell. x, 389 pp. ; plan; 48 figs. 8vo. | 


74 pp. ; 23) 


Pompejanischen | 
Hannover, | 
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Wiirttembergischen Kommission fiir 
Landesgeschichte. Stuttgart, 1905, 
W. Kohlhammer. 49 pp.; 47 pls. 
8vo. 

Mestverdt, Die rémischen Tongefisse 
der Altertumssamlung in Cleve, II. 
Cleve, 1906. 23 pp. 8vo. ([Pro- 
gramme. ] 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
Vol. 13: Inscriptiones trium Gallia- 
rum et Germaniarum latinae. Partis 
3: Instrumentum domesticum fasc. 
2: Insunt signacula medicorum ocu- 
lariorum ed. E. Espérandieu. Ber- 
lin, 1906, G. Reimer. Pp. 431-773. 
Folio. M. 32. 

H. Dessau, Inscriptiones latinae 
selectae. Vol. 2, pars 2. Berlin, 
1906, Weidmann. iv, 137-1040 pp. 
8vo. 

E. Espérandieu, see Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum. 

G. Fregni, Delle iscrizioni che si 
leggono nell’ arco di FI. Costantino 
Massimo a Roma: studi storici e 
filologici. Modena, 1906. 24 pp.; 
plate. 8vo. L. 1. 

W. Ludowici, Stempelbilder rémi- 
scher Tépfer. Aus meinen Ausgra- 
bungen in Rheinzabern nebst dem 2. 
Teil der Stempelnamen, 1901-1905. 
Munich, 1906, Meisenbach, Riffarth 
& Co. 4to. M. 50. 

| E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico 

di antichita Romane. Fasc. 86-87: 

Continentia-Corsica. Roma, 1906, 

Pasqualucci. Pp. 1185-1248. Fasc. 

88: Genius. Fase. 89: Genius- 

Germania. Pp. 449-512. M. 2.40. 

Fasc. 90-93: Corsica-Curator. Pp. 

1249-1376. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


A. Sambon, Les monnais antiques de 
V'Italie (Etrurie, Ombrie, Picenum, 
Samnium, Campanie). Fasc. 5. 
Angers, 1905, Burdin. Pp. 341-445 ; 
pl. 8vo. 


AN ART 


| Bau- und Kunstdenkmiler des Her- 
zogtums Braunschweig, herausg. u. 
P. J. Meier. Bd. Ill. Kreis Wol- 
fenbiittel. 2 Abtlg. Die Ortschaft- 
en des Kreises mit Ausschluss der 
Kreisstadt. Mit Beitrigen v. K. 
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Wolfenbiittel, 1906. J. | 
Zwissler. xviii, 448 pp.; 23 pls. ;| 
205 figs. 8vo. M.15.—— Bau- und | 
Kunstdenkméler der freien | 
Hansestadt Liibeck. 
kirche, Marienkirche, 
Hospital. By F. Hirsch, G. 
Schaumann, and F. Bruns. Liibeck, 
1906, B. Nohring. xi, 511 pp.; ill 
8vo. M. 12.——Bau- und Kunst- 
denkmiler Thiiringens. Bearb. v.| 
F. Lehfeldt u. G. Voss. Fasc. 32: | 
Herzogt. Sachsen-Coburg u. Gotha, | 
Landratsamt Coburg; Amtsge- | 
richtsbez. Coburg. Jena, 1906, G. | 
Fisher. viii, 153-474 pp.; 42 pls.; | 
84 figs. 8vo. M. 12. Bau- und | 
Kunstdenkmdler der Prov. West- | 
preussen, bearb. v. B. Schmid. | 
Fasc. xii, Kreis Rosenberg. Danzig, 
1906, L. Saunier. viii, 113-234 pp. ; 
22 pl.; 92 figs. 8vo. M. 6. A. | 
Beaunier, L’Art de regarder les | 
tableaux. Paris, 1906. Lib. cent. | 
des Beaux-Arts. 280 pp.; 69 pls. | 
8vo. H. Bergner, Handbuch der | 
biirgerlichen Kunstaltertiimer 
Deutschland. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1906. | 
Seemann. viii, 644 pp.; 790 figs. 
8vo. P. Bergner, Verzeichnis 
der Griflich Nostizschen Gemialde- | 
Gallerie zu Prag. Prague, 1905, | 
C. Bellmann. 66 pp.; 56 figs. | 
M. 2.40. Berner Kunstdenkmé- | 
ler. III Bd. Fase. 1. Bern, 1906, 
Wyss. 6 pp.; 4 pls. 4to.——Be-| 
schreibende Darstellung der dlteren 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler des | 
Koénigreichs Sachsen. Fasc. 26: H. | 
Bergner: Beschr. Darst. des Kreises | 
Naumburg (Land). Halle, 1906, O. 
Hendei. viii, 252 pp. ; 159 figs. ; map. | 
8vo. Fasc. 29: Amtshauptmann- 
schaft Zittau. Part I. Land. Dres- | 
den, 1906, Meinhold & Séhne. ii, | 
268 pp.; 7 pls.; figs. 8vo. R. | 
Bosselt, Ueber die Kunst 
Medaille. 
39 pp. ; 18 figs. 8vo. —— Bourelly, 
La France militaire monumentale. 
Paris, 1906, Combet. viii, 232 pp. ; | 
41 figs. 8vo.——B. Brand, Bau- 
denkmiler, Bischéfe und Landes- | 
herren, Kiinstler und Wappen, | 
welche fiir die Bau- und Kunstge- | 
schichte Wiirzburgs besonders in 
Betracht kommen. Wiirzburg, 1906, 
Selbstverlag. 42 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
R. Bruck, Die Malereien in den 
Handschriften des Kénigr. Sachsen. | 
Dresden, 1906, Meinhold & Séhne. | 


Steinacker. 


Heil. Geist- 
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Darmstadt, 1906, Késtler.|G. Dehio, 
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vii, 469 pp.; 1 pl.; 283 figs. 8vo. 
M. 25. H. Bulle, Einfiihrung in 
die Kgl. Gemiilde-galerie Erlangen. 
Erlangen, 1906, Fr. Junge. 42 pp. 


Vol. Il. Petri- | C. H. Caffin, How to Study Pictures. 


New York, 1906, The Century Co. 
xv, 513 pp.; 56 figs. 8vo. $2.00. 
G. Caprin, Trieste (Italia ar- 
tistica). Triest, 1906, F. H. 
Schimpff. 148 pp.; 139 figs. 8vo. 
M. 4.——G. Caroczi, Il Valdarno 
da Firenze al Mare (Italia artistica). 
Bergamo, 1906, Istit. ital. d’ arti 
grafiche. 146 pp.; 138 figs. 8vo. 
—— Catalogue de la Collection des 
portraits francais et étrangers con- 
servée au Départment des Estampes 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Com- 
mencé par G. Duplessis, continué 
par G. Riat. Vols. VI-VII (com- 
plete in 8 vols.). Paris, 1906-07, 
Rapilly. 8vo. Catalogue rai- 
sonné de la collection Martin Le 
Roy (Moyen fge et Renaissance), 
publié sous la direction de J. J. 
Marquet de Vasselot. Fasc. II: 
Ivoires et sculptures par R. Koech- 
lin. Paris, 1906, Foulard. 134 pp.; 
38 pls. 4to.——A. Colasanti, 
L’ Aniene (Italia artistica). Ber- 
gamo, 1906, Istit. ital. d’ arti gra- 
fiche. 128 pp. ; 105 figs. 8vo.—— 
P. Corberon, Auxerre: sa cathé- 
drale, ses monuments. Guide du 
touriste. Auxerre, 1906, Lanier. 
96 pp.; 23 figs. 8vo. G. Cri- 
vellari, Milano e dintorni: profilo 
storico con carta topographica delle 
epoche pre-romana, romana, medio- 
evale e moderna. Milan, 1906, 
Sacchi e figli—— H. H. Cunyng- 
hame, European Enamels. London, 
1906, Methuen. 204 pp. 8vo.— On 
the Theory and Practice of Art- 
Enamelling upon Metals. 3d ed. 
New York, 1906, Macmillan. xxiv, 
188 pp.; ill. 12mo. $2.00. 
Handbuch der deutschen 
Kunstdenkmiler. I Bd. Mittel- 
deutschland. Berlin, 1906, Was- 
muth. ix, 360 pp.; map. 8vo.—— 
G. Dehio and G. Bezold, Die Denk- 
miler der deutschen Bildhauerkunst. 
Ist series. Fasc. 2. Berlin, 1906, 
Wasmuth. 20 pls. 4to.——J. De- 
strée, Tapisseries et sculptures 
bruxelloises 4 lexposition d’art 
ancien bruxellois organisée 4 Brux- 
elles au cercle artistique et litte- 
raire de jrillet & octobre 1905. 
Brussels, 1906, G. van Oest et Cie. 


CurisTIan ART] 


93 pp.; 50 pl; figs. Folio. 75 fr. | 
—— Documents classés de 
dans les Pays-Bas du X¢ au XIX®| 
siécle, recueillis par A. Weissmann. 
architecte, formant suite 4 l’ou- 
vrage de feu J. J. van Ysendyck, 
Fasc. V-VIIL. (Complete in 144 pls.) 
Haarlem, 1906, Kleinmann. Pls. 25- 
48. Folio. Each fasc. 3 fr. oO. 
Doering, Braunschweig (Beriihmte 
Kunststatten). Leipzig, 1906, E. 
A. Seemann. 136 pp.; 118 figs. 
8vo. 
B. Ebhardt, Deutsche Burgen. 
8. Berlin, 1906, Wasmuth. 
337-384; 4 pls.; figs. 4to. | 
| 


Fasc. 


J. Fogolari, Cividale del Friuli (Italia 
artistica). Bergamo, 1906, Ist. ital. 
d’ arti graf. 138 pp.; 143 figs. 8vo. 
—-A. Forestier and G. W. T. 
Omond, Bruges and West Flanders. 
New York, 1906, Macmillan. x, 187 
pp.; 37 colored plates. 8vo. $3.00. | 
——E. Fritze, Dorfbilder. (Neue 
Beitriige zur Gesch. Deutschen} 
Altertums.) Meiningen, 1906, | 
Briickner & Renner. 101 pp.; 
map; 50 figs. 8vo. M. 2.50. 
Fihrer durch die k. Staatssammlung 
vaterlindischer Kunst- u. Altertums- | 
denkmiler in Stuttgart. 2d ed. | 
Stuttgart, 1906, H. Lindemann. xi, 
126 pp.; plan; 25 figs. 8vo. 70 pf. 
Die Galerien Europas, Farbige Nach- 
bildungen alter Meister. Fasc. 1-5 
(complete in 25 fasc.). Leipzig, 
1906, Seemann. Each fasc. 9 pp.; 
8 pls. 4to. C. Garces y Vera, 
Guia ilustrada Toledo publicada por 
le Touriste. Madrid, 1906, Marzo. 
45 pp.; figs.; map. 4to. 2 pesetas. 

Die GemA4lde-Galerie der 
Museen zu Berlin. With expl. text 
by J. Meyer, W. Bode, H. von 
Tschudi, and others. Berlin, 1906, 
Grote. 22 fasc. each 20 pp.; figs., | 
and 6 pls. M. 30. Die Gemailde- 
Galerie des Prado in Madrid. Text 
by K. Voll. (Complete in 14 fasc.) 
Munich, 1906, Hanfstaengl. Each | 
fasc. 84 pls. w. text. 4to. Each 
fasc. M. 40.—— Gemiailde alter) 
Meister im Besitze Sr. Maj. des 


deutschen Kaisers u. Kénigs von/|Italienische Forschungen, 


Preussen. Unter Mitwirkung von 
W. Bode, und M. J. Friedlander 
herausg. von P. Seidel. In 24 fasc. | 
with 200 figs. Fasc. 1-12. Berlin, | 
1906, R. Bong. M. 5 each. ——A. 
Genewein, Vom Romanischen bis | 
zum Empire. Eine Wanderung 
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durch die Kunstformen dieser Stile. 
Leipzig, 1906, Rothbarth. 140 pp.; 
295 figs. 8vo. O. H. Giglioli, 
Empoli artistica. (La Toscana 
illustrata.) Florence, 1906, Lu- 
machi. 304 pp.; 30 figs. 16mo. 
——T. Guédy, Manuel pratique du 
collectioneur de tableaux com- 
prenant: les principales ventes des 
XVIII*, siécles jusqu’é nos 
jours des ceuvres des peintres de 
toutes les écoles. Signatures et 
monogrammes. Paris, 1906, Laurens, 
164 pp. 8vo. 
Nancy. Paris, 1906, 
Laurens. 144 pp.; 118 figs. 8vo. 
Hauptwerke der Bibliothek des 
Kunstgewerbe-Museums (Berlin). 
Fasc. 1: Mébel und Holzarbeiten. 
3d ed. Berlin, 1906, G. Reimer. 
29 pp. 8vo. 35 pf.——A. Haus- 
mann and E. Polaczek, Denkmiler 
der Baukunst in Elsass vom Mit- 
telalter bis zum 18. Jahrh. Fasc. 
15-20 (last), each 5 pls. and text. 
Strasburg, 1906, Heinrich. viii, 
123 pp.; 6 pls.; figs. 4to. 
Helbig, L’art mosan depuis lintro- 
duction du christianisme jusqu’a la 
fin du XVIII¢ siécle. Pub. par les 
soins de P. Brassinne.  T. I. Des 
origines A la fin du XV® siécle. 
Brussels, 1906, G. van Oest. 147 
pp-: 36 pls.; figs. 4to.- E. 
Hintze, Die Breslauer zold- 
schmiede. Eine archival. Studie. 
Leipzig, 1906, K. W. Hiersemann. 
viii, 215 pp.; 6 pl.; 40 figs. 4to. 
M. 20. A. von Holder, Die 
Reichenauer MHandschriften, _ be- 
schrieben u. erliutert. I Bd. Die 
Pergamenthandschriften (Hand- 
schr. der grossherzogl. badischen 
Hof- u. Landsbibliothek in Karls- 
ruhe). Leipzig, 1906, Teubner. ix, 
642 pp. 8vo. M. 20. C. Hol- 
land, Wessex. London, 1906, A. & 
C. Black. xii, 280 pp.; 75 pls. 
8vo.—— G. Home, Normandy. 
London, 1906, Dent. xvi, 248 pp.; 
25 pis.; figs. 4to. E. Hutton, 
The Cities of Spain. ‘London, 1906, 
Methuen. xvi, 324 pp.; 44 pls. 8vo. 
herausg. 
von dem Kunsthistorischen Institut 
in Florenz. Vol. I. Berlin, 1906, 
Cassirer. xiii, 388 pp.; 3 pls.; figs. 
8vo. M. 16. 


A. Jacquot, Essai de repertoire des 


artistes lorrains. Les orfévres, les 
joalliers, les argentiers, les potiers 
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d’étain lorrains. Paris, 1906, Libr. 
de l’art anc. et mod. 33 pp.; figs. 
8vo. —— Mrs. Henry Jenner, Christ 
in Art. London, 1906. Methuen. 
xii, 186 pp.; 39 pls. 16mo. 


G. Kahn, Das Weib in der Karikatur 


Fasc. 1 (complete in 
20 fasc.). Stuttgart, 1906, H. 
Schmidt. 24 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo. M.1. 

Katalog der Kunst-Sammlung | 
des Herrn von Niesewand. Gemiilde, | 
Minaturen, Mébel, etc. Bonn, 1906, | 
M. Lempertz. vii, 38 pp.; 15 pls. ; 
figs. M. 5. F. Kopera, Minia- 
tures of Polish origin. Cracow, 
1906. 28 pp.; ill. [Polish]. L. 
von Kunowski, Durch Kunst zum 
Leben. V. Bd.: Licht und Hel- 
ligkeit. Mit 8 rythm. Studien von 
Gertr. von Kunowski. Jena, 1906, 
Diederichs. 390 pp.; ill. 8vo.—— 
Kunst- und Altertumsdenkmale 
Wiirttembergs. Vol. I. Neckarkreis, 
v. E. Paulus. iv, 624 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
M. 18. —Ergiinzungs-Atlas. Fasc. 
13-15. Esslingen, 1906, P. Neff. 
4to. Kunstdenkmaler des Gross- 
herzogthums Baden. Vol. IV. 
Kreis Mosbach. Part 4. A. von 
Oechelhiuser: Die Kunstdenk- 
miiler der Amtsbezz. Mosbach u. 
Eberbach. Tiibingen, 1906, J. C. B. 
Mohr. ii, 231 pp.; 21 pls.; map; 
144 figs. &vo. M. 6.50. Kunst- 
denkmaler des Bayerns. 
Il. Bd.: Reg.-Bez. Oberpfalz u. 
Regensburg. Herausg. v. G. Hager. | 
Fasc. 1-5. Munich, 1906, R. Olden- | 
bourg. xxxii, 844 pp.; pls.; figs. | 
8vo. Kunstdenkmiiler der Prov. | 
Hannover. Herausg. v. Carl Wolff. 
III.: Reg.-Bez. Liineburg. Bearb. 
v. F. Kriiger u. W. Reinecke. Han- 
over, 1906, Th. Schulze. xvi, 435 
pp.; 12 pls.; 190 figs. 8vo. M. 12. 
Die Kunstdenkmdler’ der 
Rheinprovinz. Herausg. von Paul 
Clemen. V. Bd. 3 Abt. : Die Kunst- 
denkmiiler der Stadt und des Kreises 
Bonn, v. P. Clemen. vii, 403 pp.; 
29 pls. ; 367 figs. VIII. Bd. 3 Abt. : 
Die Kunstdenkmiler des Kreises 
Heinsberg, von K. Franck u. E. 
Renard. vi, 171 pp.; 8 pls.; 116 
figs. Diisseldorf, 1906, Schwann. 
8vo. —— Das alte Kunsthandwerk, 
Verzeichnis v. den ausgestellten 
Gegenstiinden auf der 8. deutschen 
Kunstgewerbe Ausstellung, Dresden 
1906. Dresden, 1906, W. Baensch. 
xii, 228 pp.; 8pls. 8vo. M. 1.—— 


Frankreichs, 
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Kurzer Fiihrer durch das Reichs- 
museum zu Amsterdam. Nach 
der Bearbeitung von W. P. Brons. 
Amsterdam, 1906, von Holkema & 
Warendorf. 124 pp.; 2 plans. 
8vo. —— Kurzgefasste geschicht- 
liche Darstellung der Malerei, Por- 
trait und Lebenslauf der beriihmtes- 
ten Meister. Namenverzeichnis 
hervorrag. Kiinstler aller Zeiten. 
Berlin, 1906, Wichma1n-Riesenburg. 
51 pp.; 11 pls.; figs. 4to. 


K. Lacher, Altsteirische Wohnriiume 


im Landesmuseum zu Graz. Leip- 
zig, 1906, Hiersemann. 32 pls. with 
text. Folio. xi. 40.——M. Lang- 
lois, Le Musée de Chartres. Char- 
tres, 1906, Soc. arch. d’Eure-et- 
Loire. 71 pp.; map.; 28 figs. 16mo. 
G. de Lorenzo, Venosa e la 
regione de Vulture (Italia artistica). 
Bergamo, 1906, Istit. ital. d’ arti 
graf. 116 pp.; 120 figs. 8vo. 


E. von Mach, Outlines of the History 


of Painting from 1200 to 1900 a.p. 
New York, 1906, Ginn & Co. 186 
pp. 4to. $1.65. —— F. Malaguzzi- 
Valeri, Milano (Italia artistica). 
Bergamo, 1906. Istit. ital. d’ arti 
graf. 170pp.; 155figs. 8vo.—Ber- 
gamo (Italia artistica). Bergamo, 
1906, Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. 162 
pp.; 140 figs. 8vo.——H. Martin, 
Les Miniaturistes frangais. Paris, 
1906, Leclerc. viii, 246 pp.; 35 figs. 
8vo. H. J. and L. J. Massé, Ox- 
ford. (Langham Series.) London, 
1906, Siegle, Hill & Co. viii, 112 
pp-; 11 pls. 16mo. A. Maurel, 
Petites villes d'Italie (Toscane, 
Vénétie). Paris, 1906, Hachette. 
307 pp. 16mo. ——P. J. Meier and 
K. Steinacker, Die Bau- und Kunst- 
denkmiler der Stadt Braunschweig 
(mit Ausschluss der Sammlungen). 
Herausg. vom Geschichtsverein f. 
das Herzogt. Braunschweig. Wol- 
fenbiittel, 1906, J. Zwissler. iii, 
150 pp.; figs. 8vo. M. 1.20.—— 
Meisterwerke alter Kunst aus dem 
Besitz von Mitgliedern des Kai- 
ser-Friedrich-Museum-Vereins in 
Berlin. Berlin, 1906, Photogr. Ge- 
sellschaft. 29 pls. 8vo. —— Meister- 
werke der fiirstl.. Liechtensteini- 
schen Gemiildegalerie in Wien. 
Berlin, 1906, Photogr. Gesell- 
schaft. 48 pls. with text. Folio. 

Meisterwerke der Kunst aus 
Sachsen u. Thiiringen. Herausg. 
von QO. Doering and G. Voss. 
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Magdeburg, 1906, Baensch jun.| aces and their Stories. London, 
118 pp.; 129 pls.; figs. M. 60. | 1906, Dent. 426 pp.; 30 figs. 8vo. 
Moderner Cicerone, Berlin I: | W. Rothes, Die Madonna in 
Das Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum.| ihrer Verherrlichung durch die bil- 
Stuttgart, 1906, Union. xii, 407; dende Kunst. Cologne, 1906, 
pp.; 2 plans; 276 figs. 16mo.—— Bachem. xv, 160 pp.; 128 figs. 
K. Moklowski and M. Sokolowski, 8vo. The Royal Collection of 
On the History of religious Archi-| Paintings at Buckingham Palace 
tecture in Red Russia. Cracow,| and Windsor Castle. With introd. 
1906. 30 pp.; ill. Folio. [Russian.]| and text by L. Cust. Vol.I. Buck- 
P. Molmenti, La Storia di ingham Palace. Vol. II. Windsor 
Venezia nella vita privata. Part II. Castle. London, 1906, Heinemann. 
LaSplendore. Bergamo, 1906, Istit.| 92; 180 pls. Folio. 
ital. d’ arti graf. 656 pp.; 44 pls.;| Schweizerisches Kiinstler Lexikon, 
figs. 8vo. P. de Mont, Le| herausg. v. C. Brun. Fasc. 2-5. 
Musée des Enluminures. Fasce.| Frauenfeld, 1906, Hubei. 8vo. 
II-V. (Fase. IV-V. Livre| H. Sepp, Bibliographie der bayeri- 
dheures d’Hennessy. ) Haarlem, schen Kunstgeschichte bis Ende 
1906, Kleinmann. Each fase. 20 pls. 1905. Strassburg, 1906, Heitz. ix, 
with text. Folio. A. Mufioz, 345 pp. 8vo. M. Sokolowski, 
Monumenti d’ arte mediaevale e; K. Worobjew, and J. Zubozyck. 
moderna. Rome, April, 1906,| Churches and fortified cemeteries 
Danesi. 4 pls. 4to. [Monthly.]| in Poland. Cracow, 1906. 48 pp.; 
Le Musée d’Amsterdam, Fasc. | 28 figs. Folio. [Polish. ] P. Sos- 
1-9 (complete in 15 fasc.). Buik-| son and J. Nickers, La trésor de 
sloot, 1906, J. M.Schalekamp. Each| Tléglise cathédrale de Saint-Aubin a 
fasc. 4 pls. Folio. Namur. Namur, 1906, V. Delvaux. 
Nieubarn, Die Verherrlichung des hl. viii, 119 pp.; ill, 18mo. 1.50 fr. 
Dominikus in der Kunst. Gladbach, W. S. Sparrow, Apostles in Art. 
1906, B. Kiihlen. 39 pp.; 32 pl. New York, 1906, Stechert. Folio. 
in portf. 4to. M. 20.—— Ella; $1.25. E, Staley, The Guilds of 
Noyes, The Casentino and its Story.| Florence. London, 1906, Methuen. 
London, 1906, Dent. xii, 330 pp.; xxvi, 626 pp.; 75 pls. 8vo. —— W. 
25 pls.; figs. 4to. S. Stoughton, The Old Testament 
G. W. T. Omont, see A. Forestier. in Art, from the Creation of the 
A. M. Pachinger, Die Mutterschaft World to the Death of Moses. Lon- 
in der Malerei u. Graphik. Introd. don, 1906, Hodder & Stoughton. 
by G. Klein. Munich, 1906, G. 252 pp.; 22 pls.; figs. 4to. c. 
Miiller. 212 pp.; 130 figs. 8vo. W. Stubbs, Cambridge and its Story. 
M. 8.—A. Palmieri, Gli antichi| London, 1906, Dent. xviii, 302 pp.; 
castelli comunali dell’ Appenino 24 pls.; 30 figs. 4to. R. Sturgis, 
bolognese. Bologna, 1906, Bel- The Appreciation of Pictures. Lon- 
trami. 40 pp.; ill. 8vo.——N. don, 1906, Batsford. 308 pp. 8vo. 
Pelicelli, Guida storica artistica W. Suida, Genua (Beriihmte 
e monumentale della citté di Parma. Kunststatten). Leipzig, 1906, See- 
Parma, 1906, Battei. xxv, 279 pp. ; mann. xii, 205 pp.; 148 figs. 8vo. 
plan; figs. 16mo.—— P._ Pert- M. 4.——I. B. Supino, Gli albori 
zow, Venezia. St. Petersburg, 1906. dell’ arte fiorentina. Architettura. 
90 pp.; 25 pls. 8vo. O. Piper, Florence, 1906, Alinari. 180 pp.; 
Burgenkunde. Bauwesen und Ge- 37 pls.; 17 figs. 8vo. 
schichte der Burgen zuniichst inner-|L. Testi, Parma (Italia artistica). 
halb des deutschen Sprachgebietes. Bergamo, 1906, Istit. ital. d’ arti 
2d rev. ed. Part II. Fase. V- graf. 134 pp.; 130 figs. 8vo.—— 
XI. Munich, 1906, R. Piper & Co. Margaret Thomas, How to judge 
pp. 383-755; ill. 8vo. M. 14. — Pictures. London, 1906, Treherne. 
Oesterreichische Burgen. 4 Teil. 190 pp. 8vo. 
Vienna, 1906, Hilder. vi, 252 pp.;| Von nordischer Volkskunst, Beitriige 
260 figs. 8vo. zur Erforschg. der volkstiiml. Kunst 
J. J. Raven, The Bells of England.| in Skandinavien, Schleswig-Hol- 
London, 1906, Methuen. 354 pp. stein, in den Kiistengebieten der 
8vo. —— J. Ross, Florentine Pal-| Ost- u. Nordsee sowie in Holland. 
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Cc. Barreca, 
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Gesammelte Aufsiitze,. herausg. v. 
Karl Miihlke. Berlin, 1906, W. Ernst 
& Sohn. vi, 252 pp.; 336 figs. 8vo. 
M. 5. 
Italian Shrines. 
With an Essay on Early Tuscan 
Sculpture. London, 1906, Murray. 
ill. 8vo. A. Weese, Miinchen 
(Beriihmte Kunststiitten). Leipzig, 
1906, Seemann. viii, 248 pp.; 160 
figs. 8vo. —— Werke alter Meister, 
500 Reproduktionen nach Originalen 
aus europ. Galerien. Berlin, 1906, 
Globus-Verlag. 504 pp. 4to.—— 
T. A. owe Northern Spain. 
London, 1906, A. & C. Black. xvi, 
311 pp.; 75 pls. 8vo. M. G. 
Wildeman, Itinéraire archéologique 
de Delft. 2d rev.ed. Delft, 1906, 
J. Vis, Jr. 97 pp.; ill. 8vo. 0.75 fl. 
A. von Wiirzbach, Niederliin- 
disches Kiinstler-Lexikon. Mit mehr 
als 3000 Monogrammen. Vol. IL. 
Vienna, 1906, Halm and Goldmann. 
viii, 778 pp. 8vo. M. 40. 
E. Zabel, St. Petersburg. (Beriihmte 
Kunststatten.) Leipzig, 1906, E. A. 
Seemann. viii, 126 pp.; 105 figs. 
8vo. 


BYZ- 
ANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


D. Ajnalow, Monuments of the Chris- 
tian Chersonese. Pt. 1: Ruins of 
Churches. Moscow, 1906. 4to. 4 
rbls. [Russian.] 


Le catacombe di S. 
Giovanni in Siracusa. Syracuse, 
1906, tip. del Tamturo.—— A. | 
Baudot and A. Perrault Dabot, Les | 
Cathédrales de France. Fasc. 3. 
Paris, 1906, Laurens. 25 pls. Folio. | 
A. Bauer and J. Strzygowski, | 
Eine Alexandrinische Weltchronik: | 
Text u. Miniaturen eines griechi- 
schen Papyrus der Sammlung W. 
ae 7 Vienna, 1906, Gerold. | 
204 pp.; 8 pls.; 36 figs. Folio.——| 
F. Baumgarten, Das Freiburger | 
Miinster beschrieben u. kunstge- | 
schichtlich gewiirdigt. Stuttgart, | 
1906, Seifert. vii, 59 pp. ; 9 pls.; plan. | 
8vo. M. 
Abendlindische Palistinapilger des 
ersten Jahrtausends und ihre Be- 
richte. Eine kulturgeschichtliche 
Skizze. Cologne, 1906, Bachem. 
xii, 88 pp. 8vo. J. de Baye, | 
Quelques émaux occidentaux con-| 
servés au Musée impérial historique 


[Vol. XI, 1907 


de Moscou. 
187 pp.; ill. 
Byzantina. 


Paris, 1906, Nilsson. 
8vo. —— D. Beljaew, 
Vol. 3: The Proces- 


sions of the Byzantine Emperors to 
the City and Suburban Churches 
of Constantinople. 
2 pis.; 27 


St. Petersburg, 
figs. [Russian. ] 
Das Strassburger 
Baugeschichte 
Beschreibung. Stuttgart, 1906, W. 
Seifert. 40 pp.; 17 pls. 8vo. 75 pf. 

R. Bernoulli, Die romanische 
Portalarchitektur in der Provence. 
(Zur Kunstgeschichte des Aus- 
landes.) Strassburg, 1906, Heitz. 
viii, 87 pp.; map; 19 figs. 8vo. 
M. 4.——F. Bond, Gothic Archi- 
tecture in England. New York, 
1906, Scribner. 804 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
$ 12.00. R. Borrmann, Aufnah- 
men mittelalterlicher Wand- und 
Deckenmalereien in Deutschland. 
Unter Mitwirkung von H. Kolb und 
O. Vorlaender herausg. II. Bd. 
1. Lfg. Berlin, 1906, Wasmuth. 
6 pp.; 7 pls.; figs. Folio. H. 
Bouvier, Histoire de l’église et de 
l’ancien archidiocése de Sens. T.I: 
Des origines 4l’an 1122. Paris, 1906, 
Picard. xix, 475 pp. 8vo. L. 
Bréhier, Les Basiliques chrétiennes. 
Paris, 1906, Blond & Cie. 65 pp.; 
ill. 16mo.— Les Eglises byzan- 
tines. Paris, 1906, Blond & Cie. 
64 pp.; ill. 16mo. — Les Eglises 
gothiques. Paris, 1906, Blond & 
Cie. 64 pp.; ill 1lé6mo.— Les 
iglises romanes. Paris, 1906, Blond 
& Cie. 61 pp.; ill. 16mo. A. 
E. Brinckmann, Baumstilisierungen 
in der mittelalterlichen Malerei. 
Strassburg, 1906, Heitz. vii, 54 pp. ; 
9 pls. 8vo. W. Brockhoff, Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte der Stadt 
Ephesos vom IV. nachchristlichen 
Jahrhundert bis zu ihrem Untergang 
in der ersten Hialfte des XV. Jahr- 
hunderts. Jena, 1905. 78pp. 8vo. 
[ Dissertation. ] G. Baldwin 
Brown, The Arts in Early England. 
Vol. II[: The Decorative Arts of 
the Anglo-Saxon Period. London, 
1906, Murray. 8vo. Edith A. 
Browne, Gothic Architecture. New 
York, 1906, Macmillan. xvi, 125 pp. ; 
48 figs. 8vo. $1.75 


1906. 


Miinster, seine 


F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
I. 


chrétienne et de liturgie. 

Fasc. 9-11 (Antiphone — Azymes). 
Paris, 1906, Letonzey et Ané. Cols. 
2465-3274; 6 pls.; figs. 8vo. 


BYZANTINE, ETC. ] 


D. C. Calthrop, English Costume. 
Vol. 1, Early English. London, 
1906, A. & C. Black. xiv, 80 pp.; 
figs. 8vo. —— E. Calvi, Bibliografia 
generale di Roma. Vol. 1: Biblio- 
grafia di Roma nel medio evo (476— 
1499). Rome, 1906, E. Loescher & 
Co. xxiii, 175 pp. 8vo.——M. C. 
Catalano, L’ Arte cristiana primi- 
tiva. Vol. II. Naples, 1906, D’ Auria. 

I. Clédat, Le Monastére et la 
Nécropole de Baouft. Fasc. 2. 
Cairo, 1906. 73 pls. Folio. 130 fr. 

G. H. Clérambault, Les Don- 
jons romanes de la Touraine et de 
ses fronti¢res. Paris, 1906, Picard. 
55 pp.; 4 pls. 4to. Codices e 
Vaticanis selecti phototypice ex- 
pressi, iussu Pii PP. X consilio et 
opera curatorum bibliothecae Vati- 
canae. Milan, 1906, Hoepli. Vol. 
IV. Bibl. SS. Graec. Cod. Vat. 
1209 (Cod. B): Pars. I. Testam. 
vetus Tom. II-III. Pp. 395-1234. 
4to. M. 256.—Vol. V. Cod. Vat. 
Pal. Graec. 431. 39 pp.; 31 pls. 
Folio. M. 128.—Vol. VII. M. 


Cornelii Frontonis aliorumque reli- | 


quiae quae codice Vat. 5250 rescripto 
continentur. 31 pp.; 286 pls. 
Folio. Collezione paleografica 
Vaticana. Fasc. I: Le Miniature 
della Bibbia, Codice Regniense 
Greco I, e del Salterio, codice Pala- 
tino Greco 381. Milan, 1906, 
Hoepli. 28 pp.; 22 pls. 4to. 55 fr. 
C. Diehl, Figures byzantines. Paris, 
1906, A. Colin. 343pp. 8vo. 3.50 fr. 


G. Gerola, L’ Arte veneta a Creta. 


Rome, 1906. vii, 117 pp.; 135 figs. 
8vo. 
E. Happel, Romanische Bauwerke in 
Niederhessen. Kassel, 1906, C. Vie- 
tor. 110 pp.; 24 drawings. 8vo. 
M. 1.50. A. Haseloff, Die Kai- 
serinnengraber in Andria; ein Bei- 
trag zur apulischen Kunstgeschichte 
unter Friedrich II. Rome, 1905, 
Loescher. viii, 61 pp.; 9 pls. 8vo. 
E. Herzig, Die longobardischen 
Fragmente in der Abtei S. Pietro in 
Ferentillo (Umbrien). Rome, 1906. 
37 pp.; 7 figs. 8vo.——A. Holt- 
meyer, Cisterzienserkirchen Thii- 
ringens (Beitrige zur Kunstge- 
schichte Thiiringens). Jena, 1906, 
G. Fischer. viii, 407 pp.; table; 


177 figs. 8vo. M. 8.—— Homeri 
Iliadis pictae fragmenta Ambrosiana 
phototypice edita cura doctorum 
Ant. M. Ceriani et Ach. Ratti. | 
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Milan, 1906, U. Hoepli. 44 pp.; 
104 pls. ; oblong 8vo. 

O. Jozzi, Roma sotterranea. II cime- 
tero di S. Castolo M. sulla via Labi- 
cana a un miglio da Porta Maggiore 
descritto ed illustrato. Rome, 1905. 
plan; 20 pls. Folio. 20 fr. 

C. M. Kaufmann, Die Ausgrabung 
der Menas-Heiligtiimer in der Mare- 
otiswiiste. I Periode : November, 
1905-June, 1906. Cairo, 1906, Die- 
mer. 107 pp.; 54 figs. 8vo. M.7.50. 

F. Kempe and K. Schuster, 
Das Freiburger Miinster. Ein Fiih- 
rer fiir Einheimische und Fremde. 
Freiburg i. Br., 1906, Herder. 232 
pp.; 93 figs.; plan. P. Konda- 
koff, Representations of the Rus- 
sian Knias family in miniatures of 
the XI century. St. Petersburg, 
1906. 6 pls. ; 13 figs. 2rbl. [Russian. ] 
A. Kriicke, Der Nimbus und ver- 
wandte Attribute in der friihchrist- 
lichen Kunst (Zur Kunstgeschichte 
des Auslandes). Heft 35. Strass- 
burg, 1905, J. H. E. Heitz. 145 pp.; 
7 pis. 8vo. K. Kiinstle, Die 
Kunst des Klosters Reichenau im 
IX. und X. Jahrh. und der neu- 
entdeckte karolingische Gemilde- 
zyklus zu Goldbach bei Ueberlingen. 
Freiburg i. B., 1906, Herder. viii, 
62 pp.; 4 pls. 4to. M. 20. 

Graf Karl Lanckorénski, Der Dom 
von Aquileja, sein Bau u. seine 
Geschichte. Unter Mitwirkung von 
G. Niemann.u. H. Swoboda. Vienna, 
1906, Gerlach & Wiedling. xiii, 
162 pp.; 22 pls.; 97 figs. M. 2.50. 

H. Lehmann, Zur Geschichte 
der Glasmalerei in der Schweiz. 
Part I: Ihre Entwicklung bis zum 
Schlusse des 14. Jahrh. (Mitt. der 
antiq. Gesellschaft in Ziirich.) Zii- 
rich, 1906, Fisi & Berr. 56 pp.; 
8 pls.; 32 figs. 4to. M. 4. oO. 
von Leixner, Lehrbuch der Baustile. 
Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des ‘architektonischen und_tech- 
nischen Details. II. Bd.: Die Bau- 
kunst des Mittelalters. Leipzig, 
1906. vi, 227 pp.; 32 pls.; 56 figs. 
4to. Lemaire, Les origines du 
style gothique en Brabant. Part I: 
L’architecture romane. Brussels, 
1906, Vromant. xi, 312 pp.; 199 
figs. 4to. ——A. Lindner, Der Dom 
zu Kéln und seine Kunstschitze. 
Introd. by M. C. Nieuwbarn. Haar- 
lem, 1906, Kleinmann. vii, v, 50 pp.; 
50 pls. Folio. 


— 

| 

| 


C. Romussi, I] duomo di Milano nella 
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J. Mantuani, see Premerstein. 

A. Michel, Histoire de l'art depuis 
les premiers temps chrétiens jusqu’a 
nos jours. Vol. I, Part Il: Des de- 
buts de art chrétien a la fin de la 
periode romane: Vol. II, Part I: 
Formation, expansion et évolution 
de VYart gothique. Paris, 
Colin. 
957; pls. vi-xii; figs. 208-471. 
Vol. Il, Part I, pp. 1-520; pls. i-v; | 
figs. 1-333. 4to. F. Miltoun, | 
The Cathedrals of the Rhine. Lon- | 
don, 1906, Johnson & Ince. 388 pp.; | 
ill. 8vo. K. Mohrmann and F. 
Eichwede, Germanische Friihkunst. | 
Fasc. 9. Leipzig, 1906, Tauchnitz. | 
10 pls. with text. 4to.——A. Mu- 
fioz, L’Art byzantin A exposition | 
de Grottaferrata. Rome, 
Danesi. 195 pp.; 3 pls.; 146 figs. | 
— I codici greci miniati delle minori | 
biblioteche di Roma. Leipzig, 1905, | 
Brockhaus. 100 pp.; ill. 8vo. M.4.| 
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Grote. 22 pp.; 200 pls. 4to. ——J 
Strzygowski, Die Miniaturen des 
serbischen Psalters der kiénigl. 
Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in 
Miinchen. Einleitung v. V. Jagié 
(Denkschriften der k. Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften). Vienna, 
1906. Ixxxvii, 139 pp.; 62 pls.; 43 
figs. 4to. M. 42. Studien tiber 
christliche Denkm4aler, herausg. v. 
J. Ficker. III. Das geographische 
Mosaik von Madaba von A. Jacoby. 
Leipzig, 1905. ix, 110 pp.; map; 
4 figs. M. 4. L. von Sybel, 
Christliche Antike. Ejinfiihrung in 
die altchr. Kunst. I Bd. LEinlei- 
tendes. Katakomben. Marburg, 
1906, Elwet. viii, 308 pp.; 4 pls.; 
55 figs. 8vo. M. 7. 


1906, | A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana. 


Vol. V: La pittura del trecento e 
le sue origini. Milan, 1906, Hoepli. 
xxxvi, 1073 pp.; 818 figs. 4to. M. 
30. 


P. Perdrizet, La peinture religieuse en | C. Wessely, see Premerstein. 
Italie jusqu’a la fin du XIV¢® siécle. | Jos. Wittig, Die altchristlichen Skulp- 


Lecons professées a l’université dle | 
Nancy. Nancy, 1906, Imp. de l’Est. 
—— Louise Pillon, Les Soubasse- | 


ments des portails latéraux 4 la| 


cathédrale de Rouen. Paris, 1906, | 
Laurens. 150 pp.; 40 figs. 8vo. 
5 fr. A. de Premerstein, C. 
Wessely, J. Mantuani, De codicis | 
Dioscuridei Aniciae Julianae, nunc 
Vindobonensis Med. Gr. I historia | 
forma picturis moderante J. de 
Karabacek scripserunt. Leyden, 
1906, Sijthoff. 491 pp.; 3 pls.; 6 
figs. 4to. M. 17. ——E. J. Prior, 
The Cathedral Builders of England. 
London, 1906, Seeley. 112 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 


storia e nell’ arte. Milan, 
Sonzogno. 245 pp.; figs. 
——H. Rousseau, Esquisses d’art | 
monumental, Le moyen4ge. Brus- 
sels, 1906, O. Schepens & Cie. 342 
pp.; ill. 8vo. 3.50 fr. 

H. Schetelig, The Cruciform Brooches 
of Norway. Bergen, 1906, Cam- 
meyer. 162 pp.; 194 figs. 3 kr.—— 
F. Schmidt, Ueber den Ursprung 
des romanischen Baustile. Munich, 
1906. 83 pp.; ill. 8vo.[ Dissertation. } 
——A. Seyler, Die mittelalterliche 
Plastik in Regensburg. Munich, 1906. 
115 pp. [Dissertation.] —— R. Stet- | 
tiner, Die illustrierten Prudentius- 
Handschriften. Berlin, 1905, G. | 


1906, 


turen im Museum der deutschen 
Nationalstiftung am Campo Santo 
in Rom. Festschrift zur Silberhoch- 
zeit des deutschen Kaiserpaares. 
(Supplement der Quart.) 
Rome, 1906, Typographia Poly- 
glotta. 144 pp.; 6 pls.; 58 figs. 
4to. M. 15. 


|J. Zeiller, Les origines chrétiennes 


dans la province romaine de_ Dal- 
matie. (Bibliothéque de I’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. Sciences his- 
toriques et philologiques. Fasc. 
156). Paris, 1906, E. Champion. 
xviii, 188 pp. 8vo. 


III. RENAISSANCE AND 
MODERN 


16mo.| A. Abendschein, The Secret of the 


Old Masters. New York, 1906, Ap- 
pleton. 198 pp. 12mo. $1.00. 

V. Alinari, Eglises et ‘‘Scuole” de 
Venise. Florence, 1906, Alinari. 
ill. 16mo. $1.00. 


R. von Bastelaer and G. H. de Lov, 


Peter Brueghel l’ancien, son ceuvre 
et son temps. Fasc. II-IV. Brus- 
sels, 1906, G. von Oest. pp. 25-148 ; 
56 pls. 4to. W. Bode, Die 
Italienischen Bronzestatuetten der 
Renaissance. 2 vols. of 5 fasc. 
each. Berlin, 1907, Cassirer. Each 
fasc. 18 pls. with text. 4to. Each 
fasc. M. 25. — Rembrandt. Be- 


RENAISSANCE, ETC, | 


schreibendes Verzeichniss seiner | 
Gemilde mit Nachbildungen. Ge- | 
schichte seines Lebens und seiner | 
Kunst, unter Mitwirkung von B. | 
Hopstede de Groot. VIII Bd. (end). 
Also in French and English editions. 
Paris, 1906, Sedelmeyer. vi, 340 pp.; | 
61 pl. Folio. — Rembrandt und | 
seine Zeitgenossen. 
bilder der grossen Meister der hol- | 
lindischen und vlimischen Maler- | 
schule in siebzehnten Jahrhundert. 
Leipzig, 1906, E. A. Seemann. ii, | 
289 pp. 8vo. P. de Bonchaud, 
Tableau de la sculpture italienne au | 
siecle, Jean de Bologne (1524- 
1608). Fin de la Renaissance. | 
Paris, 1906, Lemerre, 348 pp. 
16mo. —— Das_ Breviarium Gri- | 
mani in der Bibliothek von S. 
Marco in Venedig. Vollstindige | 
Reproduktion herausg. v. Scato| 
de Vries u. S. Morperrgo. I-V Bd. | 
Leipzig, 1906, Hiersemann. Com- 
plete in 12 vols. containing 1568 pls. 
M. 2400. 

Julia Cartwright, Raphael. London, 
1906, Dutton. 229 pp.; ill. 24mo. 
$0.75. A. Christian, Etudes sur | 
le Paris d’autrefois. III. Ecrivains | 
et Miniaturistes: Les Primitifs de 
la peinture; Les Origines de l’im- 
primerie; La Décoration du Livre. 
Paris, 1906, Champion. 269 pp. 
8vo. G. Clausse, Les Farnése 
peints par Titien. New York, 1906, 
Bouton. 15 figs. 8vo. $3.00. —— 
G. Clinch, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. London, 1906, Methuen. 
246 pp. 12mo.——H. Cochin, Le 
Bienheureux Fra Giovanni Angelico 
de Fiesole (Les Saints). Paris, 
1906, Lecoffre. x, 285 pp.; 2 figs. 
16mo. —— Codex Escurialensis. 
Ein Skizzenbuch aus der Werkstatt 
Domenico Ghirlandaios. Unter 
Mitwirkung von C. Huelsen u. 
A. Michaelis hrsg. v. H. Egger 
(Sonderschriften des dsterreich- 
ischen archiologischen Institutes in 
Wien, Bd. 4). Vienna, 1906, A. 
Hélder. 2 vols. I. 174 pp.; 70 
figs.; 4 pls. II. 143 pp.; 137 figs. 
4to. M. 38.——L. Coletti, Arte 
senese. Treviso, 1906, Zoppelli. 
125 pp.; 10 pls. ; figs. 8vo. ——S. 
Colvin, Early Engraving and En- 
gravers in England (1545-1695). A 
critical and historical Essay. Lon- 
don, 1906, Quaritch. 170 pp.; 41 
pls.; 46 figs. Folio. —— Kenyon | 


Bettina 
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Cox, Old Masters and New. Essays 
in Art Criticism. New York, 1906, 
Duffield. $1.50 R. H. Hobart 
Cust, Giovanni Antonio Bazzi 
(hitherto usually styled ‘So- 
doma”). The Man and the Painter, 
1477-1549. London, 1906, Murray. 
xviii, 442 pp.; 60 figs. 8vo. 21s. —— 


Charakter-|H. R. D’Allemagne, Les Cartes 4 


jouer du XIV® au siécle. 2 
vols. Paris, 1906, Hachette. xv, 
504 and 640 pp.; 37 pls.; figs. 4to. 
B. Daun, Veit Stoss (Kiinstler 
Monographien). Bielefeld, 1906, 
Velhagen & Klasing. 94 pp.; 100 
figs. 8vo. M. 3. M. Deri, Das 
Rollwerk in der deutschen Orna- 
mentik des 16 u. 17 Jahrh. Berlin, 
1906, Schuster & Beifleb. 97 pp. 
8vo. M. 2. Dessins anciens 
des écoles hollandaise et flamande 
conservés au Cabinet des estampes 
du Musée de &4 Amsterdam; 
classés par E. W. Moes. Fasc. 6 
and 7. The Hague, 1906, Nijhoff. 
Paris, Rapilly. Each fasc. 10 pls. 
Folio. —— Ch. Diehl, Botticelli 
(Les Maitres de l'art). Paris, 1906, 
Libr. de l’art anc. et mod. 176 pp.; 
24 figs. 8vo. Drawings from the 
Old Masters. First Series. 60 
reproductions of drawings in the 
Albertina, Vienna. London & 
Glasgow, 1906, Gowans & Gray. 
P. Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de 
Vinci, ceux qu’il a lus et ceux qui 
Yont lu. Paris, 1906, Hermann. 
vii, 359 pp. 8vo. 


H. Egger, see Codex Escurialensis. 


—— Einblattdrucke des 15 Jahrh. 
Herausg. v. P. Heitz. Kolorierte 
Friihdrucke aus der Stiftsbibliothek 
in St. Gallen. Introd. by A. Fah. 
Strassburg, 1906, Heitz. 13 pp.; 
43 pls. 4to. M. 80. 

Feistel-Rohmeder, Frau- 
der venezianischen 
Renaissance. Leipzig, 1906, Roth- 
bart. 77 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo.—— 
Fierens-Gevaert, Etudes sur l'art 
flamand. La Renaissance septen- 
trionale et les premiers maitres des 
Flandres. Brussels, 1906, G. van 
Oest & Cie. 224 pp.; 106 figs. 4to. 
—— A. Franklin, Dictionnaire his- 
torique des arts, métiers et profes- 
sions exercées dans Paris depuis le 
XIIIe siécle. Pref. by E. Levas- 
seur. Paris, 1906, Welter. xxvi, 
856 pp. 8vo.——W. Fred, Ben- 
venuto Cellini (Die Kunst). Berlin, 


enbilder in 


2 
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1906, Bard, Marquardt & Co. 66 


pp.; 16 figs. 16mo. 


P. Gauthiez, Luini (Les grands ar- 


K. E. Hackenberg, 


tistes). Paris, 1906, Laurens. 128 
pp.; 24 figs. 8vo. M. Geisberg, 
Das iilteste gestochene deutsche Kar- 
tenspiel vom Meister der Spielkarten 
(1446). Strassburg, 1906, Heitz. 
56 pp. ; 33 pls. 8vo. O. Gerst- | 
feldt, Hochzeitsfeste der Renais-| 
sance in Italien (Fiihrer zur Kunst). 
Esslingen, 1906, Neff. ii, 51 pp.;| 
3 pls.; 6 figs. M. 1. H. von 
Geymiiller, Das Problem des Heidel- 
berger Schlosses u. seine Gefahren. 
Baden-Baden, 1906, C. Wild. | iii,, 
77 pp. 8vo. M. 1.50. t. G. TF. 
Graesse and F. Jaennicke, Guide 
de amateur de porcelaines et de 
faiences (y compris grés et terre- 
cuites). 2d ed. enlarged. Leip- 
zig, 1906, R. C. Schmidt & Co. _ iii, | 
262 pp. 8vo. M. 8. R. Graul, 
Fiinfzig Zeichnungen von Rem-| 
pbrandt. Leipzig, 1906, E. A. See-| 
mann. 18 pp.—Rembrandt. Eine 
Skizze. Leipzig, 1906, E. A. See- 
mann. 41 pp.; 14 figs. Great | 
Masters, 100 Reproductions in| 
photogravure of the great masters’ | 
masterpieces, selected mainly from 
private collections. Text by M. 
Conway. London, 1906, Heine- 
mann. 100 pls. with text. 4to. 
K. Grossmann, Der Gemiildezyklus 
der Galerie der Maria v. Medici v. 
Peter Paul Rubens (Zur Kunst- 
geschichte des Auslandes). Strass- | 
burg, 1906, Heitz. vii, 114 pp.; 9 
pls. 8vo. M. 8. G. Guillot, | 
Les Moines précurseurs de Guten- | 
berg. Etude sur l’invention de la| 
gravure sur bois et de l’illustration 
| 


des livres. Paris, 1906, Blond. 
62 pp.; 3 figs. 16mo. 

Rembrandt als 
Germane und Protestant. Leipzig, 
J. Baedeker. 48 pp. 8vo. 
M. 1.20.—— R. Hamann, Rem- 
brandts Radierungen. Berlin, 1906, 
Cassirer. viii, 329 pp.; 2 pls.; 137 | 
figs. 8vo. M. 12. Handzeich- | 
nungen alter Meister aus der Al- | 


1906, 


bertina und anderen Sammlungen. | B. 


Herausg. v. Jos. Meder. XI Bd. | 
Fasc. 1-6. Vienna, 1906, F. Schenck. | 
Each fase. 5 pls. 4to.—— Hand-| 
zeichnungen alter Meister der vli- 
mischen Schule. XIV, XV, XVI/| 
Jahrhundert. Series I, fasc. 1-2 
(each 8 pls). Haarlem, 1906, Klein- | 
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mann. Folio.—Handzeichnungen 
schweizerischer Meister des XV- 
XVIII Jahrhunderten. Herausg. 
unter mitw. v. D. Burckhardt u. 
H. A. Schmid von P. Ganz. Series 
I, fasc. 3-4. Series II, fasc. 1. 
Basel, 1906, Helbing & Lichtenhahn. 
Each 15 pls. in folio; text in 4to. 
C. R. Hartmann, Formenlehre 
der Renaissance. Ein Lehrbuch fiir 
das architekton. Zeichnen. 2. Teil. 
Leipzig, 1906, Gebhardt. viii, 150 
pp. 8vo. M. 4.50. Hausschatz 
deutscher Kunst der Vergangenheit. 
2. Aus Rembrandts Radierungen. 
Introd. by Severin Riittgers. Ber- 
lin, 1906, Fischer & Franke. iv pp.; 
20 pls. 4to. M. 1. E. Heidrich, 
Geschichte des Diirerschen Marien- 
bildes (Kunstgesch. Monographien). 
Leipzig, 1906, Hiersemann. xiv, 
209 pp.; 26 figs. 8vo. M. 11. 
Marie Herzfeld, Leonardo da Vinci. 
Der Denker, Forscher u. Poet. 
Nach den verdéffentlichten Hand- 
schriften. 2d enlarged ed. Jena, 
1906, E. Diederichs. clix, 316 pp.; 
4 pls. 8vo. M. 10. C. Lewis 
Hind, Days with Velasquez. New 
York, 1906, Macmillan. xii, 160 pp.; 
24 figs. 8vo. $3.00. T. Hoff- 
mann, Bauten des Herzogs Federigo 
di Montefeltro als Erstwerke der 
Hochrenaissance. Leipzig, 1906. 
220 pp.; 451 figs. oblong 4to. 
C. Hofstede de Groot, Die Urkunden 
tiber Rembrandt (1575-1721) (Quel- 
lenstudien zur holliindischen Kunst- 
geschichte.) The Hague, 1906, Nij- 
hoff. viii, 524 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. 
M. 10.— Dessins originaux par 
Rembrandt Harmensz van _ Rijn, 
reproduits dans les couleurs des 
originaux. 3d series, vol. Il. The 
Hague, 1906, Nijhoff. 50pls. Folio. 
F. M. Hueffer, Hans Holbein 
the Younger. London, 1906, Duck- 
worth, 190 pp.; ill. 12mo.——C, 
Huelsen, see Codex Escurialensis. 


|G. Imbert, La vita fiorentina nel sei- 


cento secondo memorie sincrone. 
(1644-1670). Florence, 1906. viii, 
307 pp. 8vo. 

Jacobi, Rembrandt. Ein Ver- 
zeichnis der durch Photographie u. 
Kunstdruck reproduzierten Arbeiten 
des Meisters. Berlin, 1906, Gesell- 
schaft zur Verbreitung klass. Kunst. 
iv, 39 pp. 8vo. M. 1.50. E. 
Jacobsen, Die ‘‘ Madonna piccola 
Gonzaga” (Zur Kunstgeschichte 
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des Auslandes). 
J. H. E. Heitz. 

M. 2.50. 

L. Kainzbauer, Holbein der ‘ Ver- 
besserte.” Eine neue Untersuchung 
der beiden Madonnen des Biirger- 
meisters Meyer in Basel. Munich, 
1906, Bruckmann. 28 pp.; 2 pls. 
8vo. M. 1. H. v. Kilényi, Ein 
wiedergefundenes Bild des Tizian. 


Strassburg, 1906, 
21 pp.; 3 pls. 8vo. 


Budapest, 1906, F. Kilians Nachf. | 


31 pp.; 7 pls. 8vo. M. 6. E. 
Kiihnel, Francesco Botticini (Zur 
Kunstgeschichte des Auslandes). 
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Strassburg, 1906, Heitz. vi, 70 pp.; 
15 pls.; 40 figs. 8vo. M. 7. 
A. Lang, Portraits and Jewels of Mary | 
Stuart. New York, 1906, Macmillan. 
xiii, 107 pp.; 17 figs. 8vo. $2.75. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Thoughts | 
on Artand Life. Ed. by L. Einstein. 
Trans. by M. Baring (The Hu- 
manists’ Library). Boston, 1906, 
Merrymount Press. 8vo. $6.00. 
G. Ludwig and P. Molmenti, Life 
and Works of Vittorio Carpaccio. 
Translated by R. H. Hobart Cust. 
London, 1906, Murray. Ill. Folio. 
£2 12s. 6d. Lydgate, The 
Assemble of Goddes. Facsimile re- | 
production of the edition of 1500. 


Cambridge, 1906, University Press. | 


90 pp. 8vo. 17s. 6d. 

Carel van Mander, Das Leben der 
niederlindischen und deutschen | 
Maler (Kunstgeschichtliche Stu-| 
dien). Trans. and annot. by H. | 
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lung. Pref. and text by W_ Bode. 
Fasc. 12-20. Berlin, 1906, Bong. 
Each fasc. 6 pls. u. 1 p. text. 4to. 

Hans Memling, Cent reproduc- 
tions d’aprés les tableaux les plus 
éminents du maitre. Fasc. 10 (last). 
Haarlem, 1906, Kleinmann. 10 pls. 
Folio. 15 fi. E. Meynell, Gio- 
vanni Bellini (Newnes Art Lib- 
rary). New York, 1906, Bouton. 
64 pls. 4to. $1.00. —— A. Michaelis. 
see Codex Escurialensis. —— E. 
Michel, Les Chefs-d’ceuvre de 
Rembrandt. Paris, 1906, Hachette. 
Eng. ed. London, 1906, Heine- 
mann. 75 pls. (30 colored). Folio. 
40 fr. Michelangelo, Des Meis- 
ters Werke in 166 Abbildungen (Die 
Klassiker der Kunst). Introd. by 
F. Knapp. Stuttgart, 1906, Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt. xiv, 181 pp.; 166 
figs. 8vo.——H. Miles, Titian’s 
Later Works. (Newnes Art Library.) 
New York, 1906, Bouton. Ill. 4to. 
$1.00.—P. de Mont, Pieter 
Brueghel dit le Vieux. L’homme 
et son ceuvre. Fasc. V-X (last). 
Haarlem, 1906, Kleinmann. Each 
fase. 5 pls. Folio. T. Sturge 
Moore, Correggio. London, 1906, 
Duckworth. 276 pp.; 55 figs. 4to. 

R. Muther, Goya (Langham 
Series). London, 1906, Siegle. viii, 
64 pp.; 12 figs. 16mo. — Rembrandt 
(Die Kunst). Berlin, 1906, Bard, 
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